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HE ethnographic materials presented in this paper were obtained in the 

city of Porto Alegre, capital of the state of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, in 
July, 1942. These data, which sketch certain little known aspects of the life 
of the Negroes in southern Brazil, point the richness of the materials available 
in this area and their promise for future study, particulariy when considered 
in conjunction with the known historic facts concerning the Negro in Uruguay 
and the Argentine. This is especially seen to be the case when it is realized that 
the data were gathered during a short visit, whose primary purpose was other 
than research. 

Census figures concerning the numerical strength of the various ethnic 
groups in Porto Alegre are not available, since no questions bearing on racial 
affiliation are included in the Brazilian census tracts. However, estimates made 
by persons intimately acquainted with the city make it apparent that this 
center has a Negro population? that is quite adequate to provide the numerical 
base for the preservation and maintenance of African customs there. These 
estimates agreed that the Negroes form between 15% and 20% of the total 
population; which, if we accept the most conservative figures, means that the 
city includes more than 30,000 persons of predominantly African ancestry. 
The base becomes broadened, furthermore, if the remainder of the state, par- 
ticularly the southern coastal belt, and the towns lying southwest and west of 
the capital, are taken into account. Though it was not possible to visit these 
districts, information volunteered by those familiar with the area indicated 
that a comparable density of Negro population can safely be assumed to exist 
there. 

II 


As in northern Brazil, the Negroes of Porto Alegre count descent from 
certain well recognized, specific West African tribal and sub-tribal groups, 


1 This paper incorporates a portion of the results of a field trip to study the Negroes of Brazil, 
made during 1941-1942 with the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

2 The word “Negro” is used here in its Brazilian sense—a person of African descent whose 
physical traits indicate little or no European mixture. 
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termed nagdes. According to one cult-head, the principal “nations” in Porto 
Alegre are the Oba (Yoruba), Gége (Dahomean), and Jesha (Yoruba), though 
a second cult-head named the Oyo, of the Yoruban city of this same name, and 
did not include the Oba group. This latter informant stated explicitly that 
there were almost no Congo Negroes in Porto Alegre; however, several per- 
sons encountered claimed Congo ancestry. The differences in traditions of 
descent held by the Negroes in Porto Alegre and the North are striking. In 
Bahia, for example, no Oyo group exists, and few persons who called them- 
selves Oba were encountered there among the many who named their ancestral 
affiliation. The strongest group in Bahia, the Ketu, derived from persons 
originating in this southwestern Nigerian town was, on the other hand, com- 
pletely absent from accounts of the ‘“‘nations” of the southern center. 

The position of the Gége (Dahomean) group in the two areas calls for 
comment. In Bahia, though few Gége cult-houses exist, this “nation,” always 
held in high esteem, continues its prestige. The situation is somewhat similar 
in the South. The Gége were included in both lists of “‘nations” collected, while 
knowledge of Dahomean names of deities seemed actually to be greater than 
in the North. The names of Mawu, the great god of the Dahomeans, rarely 
heard or recognized in the North, is well known in Porto Alegre, as is Aida 
Wedo, the rainbow serpent. Sogbo, encountered in the North, and vodun, the 
Dahomean term for the deity, are also found in the South. Linguistic survivals 
of this group would seem to be quite extensive. Certain songs heard in Porto 
Alegre were in the striking Dahomean musical style seldom encountered in the 
North. The outstanding characteristic of Dahomean music is its use of the 
falsetto, and this was specifically named as such by one singer, who, contrast- 
ing it with Oyo music said that while Dahomean songs are more easily remem- 
bered, they are harder to sing; that is, while they are “without the cadenzas” 
the Oyo songs have, their falsetto “tears the throat.” 

It was somewhat surprising to find that the well developed caboclo cult of 
the North—the cult which worships deities held to derive from the aboriginal 
Indians—seems to be almost entirely absent in the South. One priestess mani- 
fested lively interest in this cult, which she knew of. She stated that, on occa- 
sion, a caboclo deity would possess a devotee; in this case, the person possessed 
would only be initiated if the spirit manifested an obstinate demand for this, 
otherwise it would be “turned away” and “seated’”’—that is, satisfied with of- 
ferings and restrained from returning to trouble the one to whom it had come. 

An idea of the strength of the cult may be had from the registration figures 
in the Statistical Department of the municipality of Porto Alegre.’ The forty- 
two “Centers of African Religion” noted for 1941 may be compared with 
thirty-seven registered in 1940, twenty-seven in 1939, twenty-three in 1938, 


3 These data were recently forwarded by Professor Elpidio Paes, whose kindness in doing this 
is greatly appreciated. 
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and thirteen in 1937. The larger numbers in more recent years represent an 
increasingly efficient administration of the registration program, rather than 
growth of the cults. The thirty-seven centers registered in 1940 had forty-two 
altars in their shrines. Membership on the first of January of that year totaled 
510 men and 675 women; 79 men and 42 women joining during the year to 
make a total of 1,356 cult-affiliates at the beginning of 1941. The 37 cult-cen- 
ters held 891 ceremonies during the year. To what extent these figures are com- 
plete is not known, but even taken at their face value, they clearly demonstrate 
the vitality of the African cults and indicate that, as in the North, they may 
on closer investigation prove to be merely one facet of a well-rounded, well-in- 
tegrated and distinguishable Afro-Brazilian way of life. 

African survivals in Porto Alegre are of particular interest because the 
Negroes of this city and the surrounding area have apparently lived for many 
years isolated from other Afro-Brazilian communities. This is quite unlike the 
situation elsewhere. Many of the Negroes of Sao Paulo migrated there from 
the state of Minas Geraes, whole villages of Negroes in the states of Rio de 
Janeiro and Espirito Santo were imported from Maranhao, while Bahian Ne- 
groes go everywhere, there being a whole colony of them in the Feceral District 
who retain their identity through the maintenance of distinctive Bahian tradi- 
tions in the city of Rio de Janeiro itself. But Bahian or Minas or Pernambuco 
Negroes are almost never encountered in Porto Alegre, nor could the inform- 
ants tell of any existing tradition of migrations from these other staies. It 
would go beyond the dictates of scientific caution to assert that the many 
similarities between South and North are the result of an independent, but 
parallel working out of identical aboriginal African cultural impulses. But this 
should be held to as a working hypothesis, which, as soon as possible must be 
tested through an examination of the relevant historical documents bearing on 
Negro migration within Brazil, and the African tribal provenience of the 
Negroes imported into the southern part of the country.‘ 


III 


As elsewhere in Brazil, cult-life in Porto Alegre centers about the cult-house, 
the residence of the priest or priestess who heads the group. Here the shrines of 


‘ It is for this reason that the descriptive materials from Porto Alegre are, whenever possible, 
projected against the background of contemporary Afro-Brazilian ways of life in northern Brazil 
which have been extensively described in many publications, some of which follow: Arthur Ramos, 
O Negro Brasileira (2nd ed., Rio de Janeiro, 1940); Gilberto Freyre, Casa Grande e Senzala (3rd 
ed., Rio de Janeiro, 1938); Goncalves Fernandes, Xangés de Nordeste (Rio de Janeiro, 1937); 
Nina Rodrigues, Os Africanos no Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1932), and O Animismo Fetichista dos Negros 
Bahianos (Rio de Janeiro, 1935); and Joao do Rio, As Religides no Rio (Rio de Janeiro and Paris, 
n.d. pp. 1-57). In English, A. Ramos, The Negro in Brazil (Washington, 1939), Donald Pierson, 
Negroes in Brazil (Chicago, 1942), and M. and F. Herskovits, “The Negroes of Brazil” (Yale 
Review, vol. 32, 1943, pp. 263-279), may be consulted. 
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the gods are installed, and here the cult rituals are carried on. The word used 
by cult-members to designate these centers and their rituals is pard, though 
batuque, employed by outsiders’ is more often encountered. These terms are the 
equivalents of the better-known macumba of Rio de Janeiro, the candomblé of 
Bahia, and the xango (shango) of Pernambuco. Certain of these centers are of 
considerable age; some of them have traditions going back three or four gener- 
ations, evidenced by the ability of their heads to tell those who preceded and 
trained them. 

Physically, cult-houses are smal! and, in comparison to those of Bahia and 
Pernambuco, unimpressive. Those visited were nothing more than the typical 
small dwellings of working-class districts, outwardly differing not at all from 
the structures that jostle them on both sides. One such cult-house was some- 
what removed from the city—a matter of a twenty-minute walk from the end 
of the car line. It was one of a row of small homes situated on a hillside, and had 
a yard large enough to permit placing a few shrines there. Several other centers 
are located nearby, on the same street. Cult-houses are customarily con- 
structed of wood (32 out of the 37 registered in 1940 were built of this material) 
and are completely enclosed; in this, as well as in their size and location, they 
stand in contrast to the semi-open structures with spacious grounds of the 
Bahian and Recife cult-groups. It must be remembered, however, that Porto 
Alegre is well below the tropical belt, often experiencing freezing temperature 
and having occasional snowstorms. Therefore, while the smallness of the cult- 
house is probably due to economic reasons, its form must be considered as an 
adaptation to the climatic conditions of the temperate zone. 

As a person entcrs one of these houses, he finds himself in its largest 
room, where ceremonies are customarily held. As would be anticipated from 
the size of the structure, this room is quite small indeed, and while no rites 
were witnessed, it is apparent that they must be relatively quiet affairs when 
compared to the great gatherings that mark the worship of African gods in the 
North. As elsewhere in Brazil, the rooms are decorated with brightly colored 
paper streamers suspended from the roof, or strung from wall to wall. Altars to 
the Catholic saints identified with the principal African deities worshipped are 
to be seen, and a door Jeads to the pegt, where the altars of the gods are placed. 
In Porto Alegre, these altars seem always to occupy a single room, instead of 
the two or more devoted to them in the cult-houses of certain “nations” in the 
North. 

The cult-house is marked by a brass plate affixed to the outer «ll facing 
the street, which indicates that the group has official recognition. {mn the list 
of the forty-two cult-groups licensed in 1941, only one was designated by the 


5 The newspaper account of a ceremony quoted by Arthur Ramos (O Negro Brasileiro, pp. 
169-174) is headlined as a description of a batugue, while Ramos himself states (loc. cit.), “As 
macumbas se chamam 14 batuque.” 
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name_of_an African deity, two being simply termed “African Society” and 
“African Religious Society.”” Twenty-two were called by the names of Catholic 
saints—the “Santa Barbara Society,” the “Religious Society of St. George,” 
the “Benevolent Society of the Divine Holy Spirit,” the “Benevolent and 
Religious Society of St. Jerome,” and the like. These names, however, repre- 
sent an adaptation to local patterns of the well-known tendency of New World 
Negroes living in Catholic countries to identify African gods with Catholic 
saints. Thus, a society which takes the name of Santa Barbara is likely to be 
one whose ruling santo is the African deity Yansan, one which is called St. 
George may well have been founded by a priest whose principal deity was 
Ogun, and the like. The “public” name of such a group is thus the Catholic 
equivalent of the African spirit believed to “rule” the house—the dono da 
cabeca, or “‘master of the head” of the first to head the group. 

The shrines are less elaborate than those of the North. In both areas the 
objects sacred to the gods are covered with cloths in the appropriate colors, 
vessels filled with the water sacred to the spirit stand before the altars, while 
food offerings of various kinds are on the floor. Every shrine visited had oran- 
ges before the altars, something that was never encountered in the North. 
It is quite possible that these were in the nature of first-fruit offerings, since 
the period when these observations were made coincided with the orange 
harvest. 

Most sacred on any altar is the stone dedicated to the god. Here, as else- 
where, the stone is the seat of power, the sacred object to which the spirit 
comes. The attitude toward these stones expressed by one priestess was af- 
fection and pride as well as respect. She exhibited one newly-acquired, ex- 
claiming at its beauty; during a second visit, she drew back the cloth behind 
which the stones lay in their containers, with the exclamation, ‘‘Here are all my 
fathers.” 

In Porto Alegre, certain deities have shrines apart from the others. This is 
everywhere mandatory, for the shrine of Eshu, guardian of the cross-roads and 
entrances, must always be at the entrance to a cult center, to a cult-house, and 
in some cases, to the shrine of another deity as well. Here Eshu receives spe- 
cial sacrifices, and is always worshipped at the outset of any ceremony so that 
he may “open the path” for the other gods and, appeased, will not “overturn” 
the ceremony to follow. In the North the other gods who characteristically 
live outdoors—Omolu and Oshossi, for example—in Porto Alegre, are housed 
in the common pegt. One priest exhibited a special outdoor shrine for Shapana 
(Omolu) in the restricted space available behind his house, while at another 
center an attempt had been made to “seat” Oshossi in a small tree, growing 
near the entrance-gate. “‘City life is difficult for us,” said the priestess, “but 
we try as well as we can.” 

“Why don’t you get a place in the country?” 
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“Tt wouldn’t do any good. You would be off by yourself, and people would 
talk. Anyway, land is too valuable down here.” 

The priests and priestesses who head these groups see to it that the gods 
are properly worshipped, direct the rituals, divine, and initiate into their cult 
those of their group to whom the gods come. These cult-heads are dignified, 
assured personages. They rigorously exact the discipline that characterizes 
African cult-life. Their word is given profound respect, their commands obeyed 
without delay. Their position depends on their knowledge of the theology and 
ritual of the cult and, as in the northern Brazilian centers of African survivals, 
they impress one as individuals of great intelligence. 

Comparative figures of the number of priests and priestesses could not be 
obtained, but the impression was gained that women susbtantially outnumber 
men in this calling. When engaged in ritual work, cult-heads wear distinctive 
clothing and ritual paraphernalia. One priest was encountered immediately 
after he had concluded a divining session. He wore a colored sash about his 
waist, a small round cap in the color of his god, Shapana, was atop his head, 
and his long, varicolored strands of beads went over one shoulder and under 
the opposite arm. The priestesses visited in their homes wore nothing distinc- 
tive. Except that the prevailing colors of their dresses were those of their 
principal gods, no one unaccustomed to associating colors and deities would 
realize that there was anything of cult significance in their dress. Priests and 
priestesses, like all cult-members, however, wear the beads of the santo to 
which they have been vowed, under their outer clothing and carry figas, 
mediaeval charms widely used by Afro-Brazilians against the evil eye, carved 
in the shape of a clenched hand. Beads and figas are both to be purchased in the 
public markets of the city. 

Divination is an important function of the cult-head. The divining session 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph was for the benefit of a client who was 
about to go on a journey. Sitting in the large room of this cult-house, sepa- 
rated only by a half-wall from the shrine where the divination was taking place, 
it was possible to hear the throw of the kpele or chain of shells used to foretell the 
dictates of fate and reveal the wishes of the gods. The prescription of the priest- 
diviner, that for a safe and profitable journey, the client should bring a cock 
and hen, white and red cloth, and other ingredients was carefully and, from an 
African or northern Brazilian point of view, correctly given. Techniques of 
divination vary, the throwing of cowry-shells and water gazing being among 
those mentioned, in addition to the kpele. One cult-head knew, by name at 
least, of the Yoruba-Dahomean system of Afa. 

In Porto Alegre priestesses may kill the sacrifices for most gods. In this, 
they are unique in Brazil. This is perhaps because the cult group, in certain re- 
spects, itself seems to be differently structured here than in the North. In 
Bahia, Rio, and Recife, initiates are principally women, and in most cases, 4 
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1 man who affiliates with the cult becomes what is known as an ogan. The only 
male initiates one encounters there are those whose mothers gave birth to them 
$ during initiation, thus automatically “making” their offspring, born in the 
t cult-house; or men who, because of professional reasons, have been put 
; through the initiatory rites individually instead of with a “class”—an expen- 
$ sive proceeding—or who were inducted into the cult because of the insistence 
1 of their gods. 
1 In the South, however, no distinction is apparently made between men and 
" women as far as candidacy for initiation is concerned, while the very word 
ogan seems to be unknown. The matter may conceivably refer back to a kind of 
- puritanical reluctance found in the North to initiate mixed classes, since there 
C the initiatory process involves a stay of three to twelve months at the cult- 
3 center, the initiates living in the most intimate relationship with each other, 
y being, indeed, confined to one room for considerable periods. In the South, 
$ where cult-groups are smaller and resources less, candidates cannot give so long 
, a time and cult-houses cannot afford the long rites prevalent in the North, and 
r initiation by “classes” seems to be unknown. It is possible, of course, that in- 


- dividual initiations were common in the North until recent times, as is 


r evidenced by the description given by Nina Rodrigues of the ceremonies 
| witnessed by him, before the turn of the century, when a single candidate, one 
1 Olympia, was inducted into cult-membership.*® 
D Since initiation in the South is an individual matter, the rites are relatively 
, brief. One priestess volunteered the information that she was planning to spend 
1 two weeks of the next month in a town in the interior of the state, to initiate a 
woman who had been possessed by a god and whose family had called her to 

perform the necessary rituals. The entire ceremony, which would be entirely 
a carried out at the home of the novitiate, would not take more than a week. All 
S expenses would be borne by the candidate’s family, and it was made clear that 
- all essentials of initiation would be included in the intensive, individual training 
5 compressed in this period. Specifically mentioned was the giving of the cult- 
e name and the making of the sacred cuts at the top of the novitiate’s head, two 
- of the most important items in the longer cycle of ceremonies in the North. 
k That initiations in Porto Alegre itself are short (the maximum period indicated 

by anyone was three weeks) is further shown by the fact that the heads of the 
f candidates are not completely shaven, but the hair is merely cut at certain in- 
y dicated points. 
t IV 

The best known aspect of New World African cults is the names of the 

y ¢.ities worshipped, the African supernatural beings known everywhere in 


Brazil as santos. The identification of saints of the Church with such African 


6 O Animismo Fetichista dos Negros Bahianos, pp. 76 ff. 
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deities is likewise a well-established phenomenon, resulting from the accultura- 
tive process in all New World Catholic countries.’ Since the na of African 
deities give some of the most definite leads to African ssevGalintn, er 
tion of such a list from Porto Alegre was indicated as offering one of the few 
opportunities possible in a short visit for systematic analysis of local survivals 
and their adjustment to this setting. 

The African deities named below follow an order of precedence known as 
the ’shiré; that is, they are named in the order for which they are sung during 
the initial rites of ceremonies. The only exception to this is in the case of the 
first named santo, Eshu, since in Porto Alegre, as in all Brazil, this deity is 
evoked, “fed,” and “sent away” before the ceremony proper is begun. That 
certain of the deities named have various “qualities” may also be pointed out 
as characteristic. In some cases, these “qualities” are expressed in terms of 
“older” and “younger” aspects of a given deity. In other instances, differing 
names are given to the several “qualities” of a god. Since the nice theological 
problem involved in this series of distinctions can only be resolved through 
further study, particularly in West Africa from whence these names have come 
to the New World, only the names themselves are given. 

The list of deities, as obtained from a priestess of the Oyo “nation,” and 
various members of her group who participated in the discussion during which 
they were gathered, follows: 


Eshu (Leba, Elebara) St. Peter (Eshu the elder) 
St. Anthony (Eshu the younger) 

Ogun St. George 

Ogun olira 

Ogun meji 

Ogun medye 
Oya (Iyansan) St. Barbara 
Aganju (Shango the younger) St. Michael the Archangel 
Ogodo (Shango the elder) St. Jerome 
Shango Dada St. John 
Ode St. Onofré 
Osain St. Emmanuel 
Shapana (Omolu) Nosso Senhor de Bomfim (Christ) 
Oba St. Catherine 
Oshun Panda Nossa Senhora de Conceicao 
Beji Sts. Comas and Damien 


7 For a summary of the data on New World Afro-Catholic syncretisms published up to 1936, 
see M. J. Herskovits, African Gods and Catholic Saints in New World Negro Belief (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, v. 39, 1937), pp. 635-643. Since then, Ramos has further extended the list 
of Brazilian syncretisms in O Negro Brasileiro, pp. 165-168; more data on Cuba have been made 
available by R. Lachetafieré, Manual de Santeria (Havana, 1942), while similar materials from 
Louisiana have been published in M. J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past, pp. 245-261. 
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Oshun Doko Our Lady of the Rosary 
Yemanja Nossa Senhora des Navegantes 
Oshala The Holy Ghost (“Divino Espirito Santo’’) 
Orunmila® St. Joseph 


The order of precedence in this list may be compared with the typical 
’shiré of the Ketu cult-houses of Bahia, the most numerous West African sect 
there. The Ketu, though of the same Yoruba stock as the Oyo, are derived 
from a town 150 miles away. After Eshu has been “sent away,” the songs of 
the ’shiré are sung in the following order: Ogun, Oshossi (the equivalent of 
the Porto Alegre Ode), Osain, Oshunmare (correlated by the Porto Alegre 
priestess with Oshun Panda), Omolu (the equivalent of Shapana), Nana, 
Yemanja, Oshun, Oba, Eowa, Yansan, Shango, and Oshala. Identical gods be- 
gin and end both sequences, but Orunmila is omitted in Bahian practice, the 
’shiré ending with Oshala. The theory behind both endings is, however, the 
same, for in the North, Oshala, as father of all the gods, comes last as a token 
of the reverence in which his children hold him. In the South, to Oshala is 
added Orunmila, his father, who is thus likewise accorded the place his rela- 
tionship to the other gods merits. The comment of the informant concerning 
Orunmila may be noted: that he is “god of all, father of all”; that he “has 
‘daughters’ (i.e., initiates), but doesn’t ‘come down’ ”—that is, does not pos- 
sess them. It is worth noting that Olofin, perhaps the equivalent of the Nige- 
rian being Olorun, invoked in the North, has no cult in Porto Alegre. He, too, 
was described as “father of all,” but it was pointed out that he is a being who 
lives in “‘the spheres,” does not concern himself with man, and has no initiates. 
“He is the true god,” remarked the informar-t. 

The concept of Eshu (Leba) held in Porto Alegre is like that in the North 
(where, however, it is revealed only on close acquaintance with the cult); both 
these conceptions differ from the manner in which he is customarily presented 
in the literature. As in Africa itself, Eshu, Elebara, or Leba, the divine trick- 
ster, is held by writers on the subject to be correlated with the Christian Devil, 
and northern Afro-Brazilians, like Africans, give this identification unless the 
matter is probed further. The priestess in Porto Alegre who gave this list, 


* Similarities and differences between this list of syncretisms and those published by Ramos 
for Porto Alegre (op. cit., pp. 165-168), may be noted: Eshu is not given for Porto Alegre but 
Bard, a Porto Alegre term for Leba (Elebara) is correlated with St. Peter; Ogun, as in this list, is 
given as St. George; Shango is indentified with St. Michael the Archangel (though Aganju and 
Ogodo are not mentioned); St. Onofré is identified with Osain instead of Ode, and St. Emmanuel 
is not listed, while Ode in Ramos’ list is identified with St. Sebastian. In both lists, Oba is identified 
with St. Catherine, and Oshun with Nossa Senhora de Conceicio; similarly, the twins, listed by 
Ramos with a query, as “Beifes,” an obvious distortion of Beji, are identified with Comas and 
Damien. It is to be noted that the above comparisons concern only the items in Ramos’ list that ~ 
deal with Porto Alegre. The variation over all Brazil is considerably greater and, in many cases, 
Porto Alegre identifications given in this paper are listed by Ramos for other Brazilian centers. 


~ 
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however, described Leba as the one who “‘opens the roads,” and went on to tell 
how, if his demands are not carefully met, he will harm the negligent one just 
as he will reward the one who cares for his wants. When the identification of 
this spirit with the saints of the Church was brought up, she named St. Peter. 
That Leba could be correlated with the Devil was a new idea to her, rejected 
with the remark that while it was interesting, and she could see how some mis- 
informed persons could make this ‘“‘wrong’’ identification, yet since Leba per- 
forms good as well! as evil, the correspondence was obviously invalid and the 
result of misunderstanding. 

The absence of Oshossi from the Porto Alegre ’shiré is striking, until it is 
pointed out that the Ode of this series is the Oyo name for this god of the hunt. 
The name Oshossi, as a matter of fact, is well known in Porto Alegre, and is 
identified with St. Michael and the Souls of the Dead (S. Miguel e Almas). 
The omission of Oshunmare and Nana, both of whom are prominent in Bahia, 
is due to the fact that they are recognized by the members of this group who 
gave the list above as Gége (Dahomean) gods and are, therefore, not worshiped 
by these Oyo folk. The play of inter-African syncretisms is manifest here, 
however, since Oshunmare is recognized, ean the 
same goddess as Oshun Panda. The use of Shapana for Omolu is also worth 
noting. Both are Yoruban terms, but the former predominates in the North. 
Ogodo is known in Bahia, where certain Ketu informants stated that this being 
is the ‘‘thunderer”’ of the Tapa people, a “quality’’ of Shango, the thunder-god 
of the Yoruba. The significance of its use by the Oyo priestess in Porto Alegre 
lies in the fact that the Nigerian city of Oyo is in the Northern Yoruban terri- 
tory, close to the country of the Nupe, and the Yoruba name for the Nupe is 
Tapa (Takpa).® 

The identification of Yemanja, the Yoruban goddess of the sea, with Nossa 
Senhora des Navegantes, is in line with the practice of northern Afro-Brazilian 
groups for whom she is the “mother of the waters,” likewise identified with the 
Virgin Mary in various other of her manifestations. Outstanding in the ac- 
counts of rituals of the North is the giving of “presents” to this being to insure 
good fortune not only to those whose life takes them to sea, but to all who wor- 
ship the goddess. This is paralleled by the importance of the Catholic festivals 
in the South for Nossa Senhora des Navegantes, in the course of which, to 
quote the Porto Alegre informant, ‘We give presents to Yemanja so she will 
help us.” 

Since no ceremonies were witnessed while these materials were being col- 
lected, it is impossible to give any details of ritual practices. Descriptions of 
rites of various kinds thus remain for the future, as does an account of the 
paraphernalia used in the worship of the gods, the colors sacred to them, and 


9 F. S. Nadel, A Black Byzantium (Oxford, 1941), p. 10. 
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the like. Yet discussions with cult-heads suggested that ritual procedures here 
do not deviate too greatly from those of the North. Understandably, these 
discussions were carried on with much in the way of a knowledge of cult pro- 
cedure taken for granted on both sides, so that major divergences, at least, 
would have become immediately apparent—as they did become apparent, for 
example, in the instance of differences in custom such as the initiation of men, 
or the absence of the ogan in the southern cult-groups. Another divergence 
concerns the number of songs sung for each god in the ’shiré. In Bahia, Recife, 
and Rio de Janeiro, at least three songs sacred to each deity worshipped by 
members of the cult-house giving a ceremony must be sung before the rite can 
proceed. In Porto Alegre, however, while three songs are sung for Eshu, Ogun, 
Oya, Aganju, Ogodo, Shango, Ode, Osain, and Shapana, each of the others re- 
ceives four songs. 

A devotee inherits his gods from a member of his family. They can be 
passed down on either side, a child customarily taking the parent’s god which 
is stronger. However, unlike “orthodox” practice in the Yoruban-Dahomean 
cults of the North, a person may actively worship and become possessed by 
several deities. In this respect, indeed, Porto Alegre is more like Haiti and Gui- 
ana than northern Brazil. In the latter area, while a number of deities may 
“descend on the head” of a devotee, all but one will be “seated” —that is, sent 
away so they will not trouble him by possessing him. In the South, while a 
cult member is initiated for his principal god, the “master of his head,” he can 
be possessed by any of the other gods who come to him, and will dance for all 
who do possess him at any given ceremony. 

As everywhere in New World African societies, possession is the supreme 
expression of worship. The theory of possession in Porto Alegre is the same as 
elsewhere; the god “descends” to the head of his devotee, replacing him and 
thus rendering him unconscious of what transpires until the deity departs. 
During the visitation of the god, which comes in a ritually prescribed manner, 
usually during a ceremony when the songs and drum rhythms sacred to the 
god are heard, the devotee dances, sings, prophesies, or manifests other char- 
acteristic behavior of the deity. As has been indicated elsewhere, some of the 
most revealing findings of this period of field work in northern Brazil include 
details of the way in which a possessed person returns to his normal state. 
He does this by passing through a condition called eré, a type of semi-posses- 
sion described as “the childishness that goes with every god.” That this 
phenomenon is also known in Porto Alegre, whose cult-groups have hac so 
little contact with other centers where it is found, points emphatically to the 
need for a reanalysis of the possession-experience in West Africa itself. 

As is customary among Negro groups, the drums-are the most important 
musical instruments. Several sets of drums were inspected. None of the hollow- 
log variety was seen; the body is characteristically barrel-like, headed at both 
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ends, the heads being held in place by strips of leather laced diagonally the 
length of the drum. No pegs are used in these drums. One house had a set of 
three, another had two and in a third only one was seen. There was no oppor- 
tunity to hear them played, nor to find out how many comprise the orchestra. 
Rattles and gongs are used but for what deities, of what “nations,” and on what 
occasions, remains to be determined. 


V 


Despite the importance of the problem, the integration of religious and 
non-religious aspects of life could only be explored briefly. As has been found 
in northern Brazil,’ the religious customs of the Afro-Brazilians are only one 
facet of a well-integrated, smoothly functioning way of life. As such, religion 
carries over into other aspects of daily existence; but it is of particular impor- 
tance in orienting family relationships. Aspects of the African patterns of 
plural marriage with supernatural sanctions derived from the ancestral cult 
have been retained by the Brazilian Negroes, despite the pressures of majority 
patterns in favor of the European monogamic tradition. Just as in other locali- 
ties of the New World, this monogamic tradition has prevailed as far as outer 
form goes, the mechanism for carrying on the patterns of plural mating being 
found in the accepted forms of common-law marriage. In Brazil, the system of 
forming extra-legal alliances, more or less permanent, is termed amasiada. 

This system is operative among the Negroes of Porto Alegre, and reactions 
to it in terms of its relation to the legally approved monogamic form of union 
are those encountered in other parts of Brazil. For while the socially most de- 
sirable type of mating is the one which has legal sanction and the blessing of the 
Church, the custom whereby a man or woman may take on other mates is also 
recognized by the group as constituting a valid form of union. In certain 
instances, this actually results in the maintenance of what to all intents and 
purposes is a series of polygynous households. That is, men set up and main- 

ain continuous relationships with more than one woman over a given period 

of time. It must be pointed out, however, that neither in Porto Alegre nor in 
the North does this mean that women party to such an arrangement grant the 
rights of the others to the common mate; wisdom, indeed, dictates that a man 
maintain such plural relationships as discreetly as possible. 

The supernatural sanctions of the system become apparent when we con- 
sider the manner in which a man’s legal wife, his common-law wife or wives and 
their children regard his spirit after his death. As in the North, widows and 
children stand in fear of an offended ghost of their dead husband and father; 
as in the North also, all the children of a man, whether by wife or amasiada, 
must join in providing the required sacrifices to the spirit of the dead on pain 
of severe retribution. The story of an elderly woman of Gége descent was re- 


10 M. and F. Herskovits, op cit., passim. 
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counted to illustrate how terrible the vengeance of a dissatisfied spouse can be. 
Despite the fact that her late husband, before his death, had forbidden her 
remarry, and though she was of an age when, to quote the informant, “She 
should not be thinking about men any more,” she had become infatuated with 
a much younger man and preparations for her remarriage were fully under 
way when he was stricken with paralysis. “She should have known better, 
but people are often foolish about such things.” Her death was anticipated 
shortly and there was no doubt in the mind of the teller of this tale why this 
woman had been thus afflicted. 

African beliefs are integrated with family life in still other ways. It has 
already been stated that gods are inherited. Certain of these beings, as is the 
case in the North, can be “sent away” by a parent who fears that a child will 
not serve them properly and therefore will be liable to the penalties that are 
exacted for neglect. In both parts of Brazil, however, the one god to whom this 
cannot be done is Shango. He leaves a devotee when death approaches, but 
goes immediately to another member of the same family. 

It was also stated that food taboos are inherited in family lines, though on 
which side of the family these prohibitions are handed down was not made 
explicit. The point needs further confirmation, however, since it is a survival 
of African totemic belief rarely encountered in the New World. More common, 
and as characteristically African, is the belief held by the Porto Alegre Ne- 
groes that violation of a food tahoo, whether pertaining to one’s family or given 
by the gods, brings on skin disease as a punishment. 

The cult of the dead, whose importance in Brazil has gone largely unrec- 
ognized, is subsumed under the Yoruban term egun, the word used in Brazil 
to designate the dead. In the North, every cult-house has its shrine for the 
egun, where sacrifices are offered periodically by male members of the group, 
most women being excluded from the practice of this cult. In the South, while 
it cannot be said whether or not special shrines for the egun are erected, the 
information gathered concerning the rituals of the cult of the dead, when 
projected against the much more extensive data gathered during field work in 
the North, was sufficient to indicate the likelihood that future research in Porto 
Alegre would show this phase of cult-life well developed. 

A series of rituals called acheché, which endure for seven nights after death 
and separate the dead cult-initiate from his cult-group and his family, is held 
when a member of one of the Porto Alegre cult-groups dies. At one house where 
this cult was discussed, it was described how a “‘four-footed animal’’—an im- 
portant sacrifice in terms of what is given in this cult—is offered to the spirits 
of the dead on the last night of the acheché, in the manner customary in other 
parts of Brazil. As in the North, the spirit of the dead is interrogated, and 
through divination the wishes of the deceased are determined regarding the 
disposition of the ritual paraphernalia he used during his lifetime. If the god so 
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wills it, these objects, and the stone sacred to his god, are made up into a bun- 
dle, the carrega, which is taken to a beach to be carried away by current or tide. 

In addition to the sacrifices offered when a cult-initiate dies, the egun are 
“fed” annually. The important offerings for the soul of any cult-member are 
made on the first, third, fifth, and seventh anniversaries of his death. Of these, 
the seventh year offering has the greatest significance, since the spirit of the 
dead is then definitively ‘‘sent away.” After this time, the surviving members 
of the family have no further obligations toward the spirit of the dead relative 
which participates casually in offerings given in connection with the observ- 
ances decreed by the cult of the dead. 


VI 


The position most commonly taken by students of Africanist problems in 
the southern hemisphere is that the distribution of African survivals, to say 
nothing of the Negro population itself, has its southernmost significant exten- 
sion at about the latitude of Rio de Janeiro or Sao Paulo. It is a commentary 
on this prevailing point of view that when the trip on which these data were 
gathered was projected, the reaction almost invariably encountered was that 
while it would round out a knowledge of Brazil to visit the South, nothing was 
to be gained if research objectives in the field of Negro studies were envisaged. 

Exceptions to the common point of view are, of course, found. The excerpts 
from Ramos’ work on the Brazilian Negro already cited" are to the point. In 
Porto Alegre itself, the existence of the cult is more or less taken for granted. 
A substantial proportion of the data presented in this paper was gathered from 
cult-heads to whom introductions were arranged by Professor Elpidio Paes, 
Director of the Faculty of Law of the University of Porto Alegre, and his col- 
leagues, Professors Euclydes Castro and Dario Bittencourt.'* Moreover, a 
considerable amount of work on African survivals in Porto Alegre, as yet un- 
published, has been done by Dr. Dante de Laytano and Dr. Leopoldo Bethiol.” 

Such studies of Africanist problems in southern South America as have 
been made to date are principally historical, perhaps because of the assumption 
that south of Rio de Janeiro it is pointless to attempt ethnographic research. 
Yet the two papers by Dr. de Laytano" in the publications of the Institute of 
History and Geography of the State of Rio Grande do Sul not only show how 


1 A. Ramos, O Negro Brasileiro, loc. cit. 

2 It is a privilege to acknowledge with gratitude the warm cooperation of all these in this re- 
search effort. 

13 Tt was a great advantage to have been able to discuss the problems considered in this paper 
with both these students. 

4 Os Africanismos do Dialeto Gaucho (Rev. do Inst. Historica e Geografia do Rio Grande do 
Sul, 2° trim, an. XVI, 1936); and O Negro e o Espirito Guerreiro nas Origens do Rio Grande do Sul 
(ibid., 1° trim, an. XVII, 1937). 
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considerable was the influence of the Negro in this state during the period of 
slavery, but also demonstrate that this African influence was sufficiently strong 
to impose itself on local speech, as is evidenced by the considerable number of 
African words in Gaucho dialect he gives. 

The discovery, in 1940, in the city of Rio Grande do Sul, some hundred 
miles south of Porto Alegre, of a specimen of Atrican- an-type wood-carving is to 
the point here. This statuette, a female figure of artistic distinction in terms of 
West African patterns, was found” buried beneath the foundation-stones of the 
altar to the Virgin in the parish church of Sao Pedro in that city. One can only 
conjecture why the slave who perhaps carved this figure placed it there. That 
such a carving was found where it was points to the existence of living African 
beliefs and techniques at the beginning of the last century and, what is more, 
hints that at least the basis for the Afro-Catholic syncretisms existing at the 
present time had already been laid down during that period. 

The vitality of Africanisms in the region where the data in this paper were 
obtained raises the question whether survivals may not also be found to exist 
in the republics to the south of Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine. The writ- 
ings of Dr. Ildefonso Pereda Vaidés'® note the many African influences in 
present-day Uruguayan Spanish and, as an historical justification for these 
findings, give the numbers and types of Negroes imported into the country dur- 
ing slavery. How large a proportion of the Uruguayan population were Ne- 
groes is indicated by a census of Montevideo taken in 1803, in which, out of a 
total population of 4,726,899 slaves and 141 free Negroes, or 1,040 individuals 
of African origin or descent were reported, this comprising one-quarter of the 
entire population."” 

The number of Negroes imported into the Argentine, and their influence in 
the development of Argentinian culture is rarely discussed; yet in a volume of 
reminiscences concerning life in Buenos Aires about 1850,'* many details as to 
the types of Negroes found in the city at that time, and valuable information 
as to their customs, are encountered. One item which, in the light of the dis- 
cussion in this paper of the various “‘nations” into which the Negroes of Porto 
Alegre and northern Brazil divide themselves, is particularly suggestive, can be 
given: 

ub By officials of the Servico do Patriménio Histérico e Artistico Nacional. The courtesy of 
Dr. Rodrigues Mello Franco de Andrade, Director of the Service, and his associate, Dr. Luis 
Jardim, in making it possible to examine this important find and to obtain information as to the 
circumstances of its discovery, is gratefully acknowledged. 

16 El Negro Rioplatense y Otros Ensayos (Montevideo, 1937), pp. 47-78; and Negros Esclavos 
y Negroes Livros (Montevideo, 1941). 

17 Revista Historica (Uruguay, vol. 4, 1911), p. 583. Dr. James F. King has been most kind in 
making available this table, as well as the other materials bearing on the Negroes of Uruguay and 
the Argentine quoted below. 

18 José Antonio Wilde, Buenos Aires desde Setenta Anos Atrds (Buenos Aires, 1917), pp. 126 ff. 
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Estaban perfectamente organizados por nacionalidades, congos, mozambiques, minas, 
mandingas, banguelas, etc., etc. Tenia cada nacién su rey y sua reina; sus comisiones, 
con presidente, tesorero y demas empleados subalternos.'® 


Early nineteenth century sources give further information concerning these 
societies, which were mutual-aid groupings to help worthy fellow-Africans 
acquire their freedom and, among other objectives “held an annual mass for 
the souls of the dead.”” The names given in one of these sources confirm and 
amplify the list given above: Cabunda, Bangala, la sociedad de Moros, Ru- 
bolo, Angola, Conga and Mina.” Such documents as these force the conclusion 
that systematic research on the Negro in these southernmost countries, based 
on a comparative knowledge of the African background and its manifestations 
elsewhere in the New World, offers a lead as promising as it is important. 

As regards the data from Porto Alegre, they teach how tenacious African 
custom can be under contact. In demonstrating how cult-adaptations can be 
made in the face of the most diverse conditions of life, these materials further 
contravene the assumptions of those students in the Africanist field who, in 
underscoring the presumably ephemeral character of African institutions in the 
New World, find ground for predictions as to the extinction of these ways of 
life. Yet African culture, it must be repeated—perhaps all culture—does not 
give ground as readily as has been supposed. Many variants of African tradi- 
tions and beliefs already studied in the New World have aideci -us to under- 
stand how custom can adapt itself to new institutions; how the modes of be- 
havior of a people, altered in outer form if necessary, can be retained when they 
lodge deeply enough in the patterns of a culture. This additional variant from 
Porto Alegre carries the tale, and the lessons to be learned from it, one step 
further. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


19 Thid., p. 135. 
20 Fac. de Fil. y Letras, Documentos para la Historia Argentina, t. vii, “Comercio de Indias 
Consulado, Comercio de Negros y de Extranjeros (1791-1809),” con introduccién de Diego Luis 
Molinari. Buenos Aires, 1916, p. Ixxvii. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COMMON RESIDENCE ON THE 
UNILATERAL CLASSIFICATION OF KINDRED _ By MISCHA TITIEV 


I 


ANY years ago Professor Lowie made a pointed statement which is well 

worth repeating. “It is always desirable,” he wrote, “to reéxamine from 
time to time the fundamental conceptions of a science, and a challenge to ac- 
cepted theories often leads to a remarkable illumination of basic principles.’ 
Surely few anthropologists will deny that terms like lineage, clan and phratry 
have come to be used with so wide a range of connotations that an urgent need 
has arisen for reéxamining and perhaps challenging the concepts on which we 
base our analyses of primitive kinship. It is in the hope of providing a fresh 
approach to the entire problem that the present article is being written. . 

In every society there is operative a cultural mechanism which enthno- 
graphers generaily call a kinship system. Despite innumerable variations in 
details, all kinship systems consist of two parts; a set of labels or designations 
by means of which individuals who are connected in a variety of ways may 
be classed as relatives, and a code of behavior governing the actions of those 
who stand in a given relationship to one another. Throughout this paper we 
shall be concerned primarily with the question of classification, particularly 
in societies where relationships are counted unilaterally. In other words, 
starting with the basic assumption that “A kinship nomenclature is a mecha- 
nism whose function is the classification of relatives,’ we shall endeavor to 
trace the origin of this mechanism and to explain the part it plays in the de- 
velopment of lineages, clans and phratries. 

From the very outset it should constantly be borne in mind that every 
system of kin classification rests on an arbitrarily established foundation. In 
our own society it is determined on a genealogical basis of real or putative 
descent from common ancestors; in ancient China it was reckoned by the 
possession of a common name or place of residence; and among the Toda it 
was established by the performance of a prescribed act known as the bow- 
giving ceremony. Various methods for the arbitrary determination of kin- 
ship are widely distributed and apply not only to distant relatives but even 
to fathers, mothers and children.’ So full of cases is the literature of anthropol- 


1 R. H. Lowie, The Matrilineal Complex (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vo . 16, No. 2, 1919), p. 29. 

2L. A. White, A Problem .n Kinship Terminology (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 41, No. 
4, 1939), p. 567. 

3 In any society several systems of kinship classification may operate simultaneously. Among 
ourselves we may classify as brothers men who have the same parents, members of a fraternal 
order, and fellow religionists. 
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ogy that nearly two decades ago Rivers was led to observe that there are 
numerous “dramatic examples of a widespread practice whereby fatherhood 
and motherhood depend, not on procreation and parturition, but on social 
convention, and it is evident,” he concludes, “‘that blood-relationship is quite 
inadequate as a means of defining kinship.’’* Nevertheless, while every con- 
temporary anthropologist probably agrees with Rivers’ conclusion, I do not 
know of a single effort to explore to the full the possibility that kinship sys- 
tems may actually be built on non-biological foundations. On the contrary, 
ethnologist after ethnologist has attempted to interpret relatienship data in 
terms of so-called real or fictitious ties of blood, even when there is no evi- 
dence that the natives under consideration have the slightest interest in con- 
sanguinity. 
II 


An outstanding illustration of this fallacy occurs in Radcliffe-Brown’s 
justly famous study of Australian social organization, in the course of which 
he says that membership in the horde “‘is determined in the first place by 
descent, children belonging to the horde of their father.’® This is a curious 
statement in view of the fact that the same author explicitly tells us that 
these people are ignorant of or indifferent to the physiological relationship 
between a man and his offspring. I am fully aware of Radcliffe-Brown’s clear 
distinction between the sociological father (pater) and the physiological 
father (genitor); and I am quite certain that he means pater when he says 
that children belong to their father’s horde; but by what twist of logic can 
anyone explain how membership in a society’s most important unit came to 
be “determined in the first place by descent” from a sociological father, 
among a people who have no knowledge of descent from physiological fathers? 
Elsewhere too Radcliffe-Brown says that the Australian horde “‘so far as its 
male members are concerned, is strictly patrilineal.’’* Again, one may ask, 
how can an ethnologist refer to the principle of patrilineality among tribes 
who disregard physiological paternity? Does it clarify the issue to reply once 
more that the author was speaking only of sociological patrilineality? Where 
did the Australian aborigines, in their ignorance of biological fatherhood, ac- 
quire the concept of sociological patrilineality? This state of confusion arises 
from Radcliffe-Brown’s failure to weigh all the implications of the fact which 
his own material makes clear (see Section V), that kindred are classified in 
Australia on a basis other than actual or ascribed paternity. 

Comparable objections may be lodged against the interpretations of other 
kin groups that have, on occasion, been proposed by some of our leading 


*W. H.R. Rivers, Social Organization (New York, 1924), p. 52. 
5 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes (Oceania, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1930), p. 35. 6 Jbid., p. 59. 
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anthropologists. In one place, for example, Lowie has written that it has now 
“become necessary to distinguish with Gifford the lineage; i.e., the body of 
persons unilaterally related by blood, frum the clan... .”’ But Lowie neg- 
lects to tell us by what means he, or Gifford, or the natives, make this fine 
distinction.® A similar failing may be detected in the work of A. A. Golden- 
weiser, who discovered that among the Iroquo’s not all the members of a 
given clan were regarded alike. In trying to explain this phenomenon Golden- 
weiser described a smaller social unit, called a maternal family, which was 
comprised within a clan. “The difference between a maternal family and a 
clan,’”’ wrote Goldenweiser, “‘consists in the fact that whereas in a clan... 
some or even many persons are not related by blood, though assumed to be 
so related, in a maternal family all the component individuals are connected 
by genealogically traceable ties of blood relationship.”® Thus the difference 
between a clan and a maternal family rests on the supposition that clanmates 
may be actual or assumed blood relatives, whereas the members of a maternal 
family are invariably real blood kin who are “connected by genealogically 
traceable ties of blood relationship.” But what are “genealogically traceable 
ties of blood relationship’? Apparently Goldenweiser was reading far too 
much significance into his genealogies. He seems to have forgotten that among 
a non-literate people such as the Iroquois, a genealogy is a test of an inform- 
ant’s memory and not a test of blood. Is it possible that Goldenweiser 
never had to correct a genealogy after it was once collected? Did it never 
occur to him that changing an individual’s place on a chart was not the exact 
equivalent of changing the composition of his blood? It is surprising that so 
competent an ethnologist as Lowie should have accepted Goldenweiser’s sup- 
posed distinction between real and assumed blood kindred, especially since 
Lowie openly acknowledged that “In aboriginal theory no distinction is 
drawn... 


Ill 


I have chosen to criticize Radcliffe-Brown, Lowie, Gifford, and Golden- 
weiser, not only because I wished to show the current fallacy of invariably 


7R. H. Lowie, Social Organization (Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 14, 1934), 
p. 142. 

8 Lowie based his concept of the lineage largely on Gifford’s reports on the Miwok. This 
point will be discussed more fully in Section V. 

® A, A. Goldenweiser, Anthropology (New York, 1937), p. 361. 

10 R, H. Lowie, Notes on Hopi Clans (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 30, part 6, 1929), p. 329. 

It is high time that anthropologists stopped attributing a deep significance to the verbal 
distinction between real and assumed blood kindred. Realistically speaking, no kinship system in 
the world is based on a genuine determination of blood relationship. Terms like consanguineous 
should always be interpreted sociologically, and are so used by the writer throughout this paper. 
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analyzing primitive classifications of kindred in terms of blood, but also be- 
cause I believe that clearer and more acceptable explanations of the Aus- 
tralian, Miwok, and Iroquois kinship systems can be derived from the very 
data presented by the authors in question, provided we shift our inquiry from 
a pursuit of blood connections to another frame of reference, one that is more 
in keeping with the stated beliefs of the natives themselves. 

This is by no means the first time that such a suggestion has been made. 
As far back as 1908 Sir Laurence Gomme argued that ‘‘there is a wide differ- 
ence between the mere physical fact of having a mother and father, and the 
political fact of using this kinship for social organization.’™ Similarly, in 
1913, Malinowski stated emphatically ‘‘that consanguinity is not always con- 
sidered as the essence of kinship.’ More lately, Hocart has complained that 
‘All our difficulties spring from a preconceived idea that kinship terras every- 
where try and express the same thing as they do in Aryan and Semitic lan- 
guages, and in those languages they show the place on the family tree.” 
However, the best analysis of the fallacy under discussion and of the bias on 
which it rests has been made by Professor Ralph Linton. “There are two 
social units which appear to be as old as the human species,” wrote Linton. 
“One of these is the basic family unit. . . . The other . . . [is] the local group, 
an aggregation of families and unattached males who habitually . . . [live] 
together. For some reason, anthropologists have paid much more attention 
to the first type of grouping and its derivatives than to the second, although 
the local group has certainly been as important as the family in the develop- 
ment of social institutions. This focusing of interest upon the family may have 
been due in part to the European culture pattern of extreme interest in every- 
thing connected with mating and reproduction... .’” 

Linton is not alone in proposing that local rather than blood connections 
may provide the elements of social organization. On several occasions Pro- 
fessor Kroeber has gone so far as to suggest that common residence rather 
than consanguinity may form the fundamental basis for reckoning kindred. 
“In favour of the residence factor over the descent factor,” says Kroeber, 
“is the sum-total of Australian phenomena. . . . Certainly the vast majority, 
and perhaps all of the peoples of Australia were organized primarily on a 
basis of patrilocal-patrilineal land-holding hordes. On top of this organiza- 
tion rested an organization of kinship and marriage which was exceedingly 
variable, and was therefore secondary presumably in time and certainly in 


1 Sir Laurence Gomme, Folklore as an Historical Science (London, 1908), p. 232. Quoted 
from B. Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Aborigines (London, 1913), p. 182, f.n. 1. 
2 B. Malinowski, op. cit., p. 182. 

8 A. M. Hocart, Kinship Systems (Anthropos, Vol. 32, Nos. 3-4, 1937), p. 547. 
“4 R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), p. 209. 
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pattern strength.”"® He goes still further along these lines when he argues 
that traits such as exogamy and unilateral descent reckoning “form part of 
the secondary patterns of culture. ... They are in a sense epiphenomena to 
other, underlying phenomena, such as place of residence.’ And again, in 
one of his most recent publications, Kroeber has expressed the opinion that 
“it seems doubtful whether sex-lineage reckoning as such is as important a 
factor as residence. . . 

We have then ample support for the contention that coresidence may be 
more essential than consanguinity in the classification of relatives, and it can 
be readily shown that in numerous primitive societies ties of kinship are 
actually established by virtue of common residence rather than by common 
descent. As Hocart puts it, “The hill tribes of Viti Levu, Fiji, indicate very 
clearly what their kinship terms mean to them. . . . Every hillsman assumes 
all other hillsmen to be his kinsmen. ... He does not search the pedigrees 
to find out how they are related. All he wants to know is their respective gen- 
erations.’** And among the Toba-Pilaga of the Gran Chaco, reports Métraux, 
one calls all his fellow-villagers by the generic term for brother.’* It would be 
fallacious to assume that such uses of relationship terms are purely figura- 
tive and without function, for in many areas relatives by coresidence are for- 
bidden to intermarry, a sure indication that they are regarded as being at 
least as close as supposed blood kindred. In this connection we have the well- 
known instance of Chinese village exogamy, in speaking of which Granet 
asserts that the relationship between villagers “was of a closer nature than 
if it had simply been founded upon the ties of blood.’”® Similarly, Beals in- 
forms us that among the Mayo Indians of Mexico, “all the residents of a 
rancheria were considered relatives and marriage was compulsorily exoga- 

It must not be overlooked that in some instances residence connections 
may coincide with ties of descent. This seems to be the situation with respect 
to the Kwakiutl by whom “the village community is regarded as descended 
from a single personage. Consequently, among the Kwakiutl the village- 
mates are all relatives and therefore forbidden to intermarry. . . .” On the 


% A. L. Kroeber, Basic and Secondary Patterns of Social Structure (Journal of the Royal An- 
thropological Institute, Vol. 68, 1938), pp. 302, 303. Note that Kroeber, following Radcliffe- 
Brown, also uses the term “patrilineal.” %6 Tbid., p. 307. 

17 A. L. Kroeber, The Societies of Primitive Man (Biological Symposia, Vol. 8, 1942), pp. 210, 
211. 18 A. M. Hocart, op. cit., p. 547. 

19 A, Métraux, Etudes d’Ethnographie Toba-Pilaga (Gran Chaco) (Anthropos, Vol. 32, Nos. 
3+4, 1937), p. 389. 20 Marcel Granet, Chinese Civilization (New York, 1930), p. 155. 

1 R. L. Beals, Unilateral Organizations in Mexico (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 34, 
No. 3, 1932), p. 468. 

# Quoted from A. A. Goldenweiser, Anthropology (New York, 1937), p. 277, f.n. 3. 
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other hand, there are numerous cases in which exogamy is enforced among 
coresidents even when there is no demonstrable or putative genealogical con- 
nection. Thus, as Whiffen points out, the Northwest Amazonians forbid 
household mates to marry “no matter though they be of different parent- 
age... .’8 Likewise, the Creek thought it wrong for certain boys and girls 
to wed if they had been brought up and catechised together;™ and on Dobu 
exogamy prevailed among the inhabitants of each village, even where there 
was no record of common ancestry.* 

Still stronger support in favor of the hypothesis that residential factors 
sometimes outweigh consanguinity in the classification of kindred may be 
derived from those societies in which blood kindred were permitted to wed 
provided they had been brought uy in separate localities. E. B. Tylor has 
cited such a custom from Piedrahita’s account of the Panches of Bogota. Ac- 
cording to Piedrahita, “such was their ignorance that if a sister were born in 
a different town from her brother, he was not prevented from marrying 
her.”* Apparently a similar situation prevailed in ancient Japan, for a Japa- 
nese scholar has written that ‘“Because of the custom of that time [about the 
eighth century, A.D.], the sense of consanguinity tended to be restricted to 
the children of the same mother and brought up under one roof.,’’”” 

Even in modern times the Japanese occasionally substitute regional bonds 
for descent ties. Embree has published a very interesting description of such 
a substitution among the Japanese settlers °c Kona, Hawaii, many of whom 
immigrated all alone. In such cases “The nearest thing to a relative is a man 
from the same region of Japan. There is a special term for such ‘same place’ 
people: fokoro-mon. Real tokoro-mon come from the same county in Japan 
or better still from the same or neighboring villages. . . . The closer to one’s 
home village a man lived, the closer friend he is. A man from the same village 
is practically a brother.’’* 


IV 


Having established the fact that a sense of kinship often prevails among 
those who share a common residence, we turn next to one of its most far- 
reaching consequences. Because of the strong sentiments of attachment that 


3 T, Whiffen, The North-West Amazons (London, 1915), p. 66. 

* J. R. Swanton, Creek Social Organization and Usages (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report, Vol. 42, 1928), p. 122. 

* R. F. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu (London, 1932), p. 3. 

*° Quoted from E. B. Tylor, On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions 
(Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 18, 1888), p. 268. 

*? The Manyoshu, published for the Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai by the Iwanami Shoten. 
Tokyo, 1940, p. lvi. 

*8 J. F. Embree, New and Local Kin Groups among the Japanese Farmers of Kona, Hawaii 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 41, No. 3, 1939), p. 406. 
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a person develops for the place in which he is brought up and for the people 
who share it with him, the choice of a habitation which every newly-married 
couple must make is of the utmost significance. As a rule there are only three 
possibilities. Either a bridal pair may establish a separate home in an environ- 
ment that is new to each of them, or else they may live in a place already known 
to the bride, or in a region familiar to the groom. The last two practices are well 
known to anthropologists under the terms matrilocal and patrilocal residence, 
respectively. Yet, although they are mentioned again and again in ethno- 
graphic reports, these customs have never been thoroughly analyzed. Only 
Linton has called attention to this defect and has complained that the terms 
are currently used in so vague and general a sense that they frequently con- 
ceal many implications which deserve to be brought out and emphasized. As 
Linton says, ethnographers “call a marriage patrilocal whether a woman 
marries the son of the family next door and moves fifty yards to her new resi- 
dence or whether she marries a man from another village and moves to a place 
twenty miles away on the other side of a river. The fact that a woman goes 
to live with her husband’s people is less important, for practical purposes, 
than the degree of isolation from her own family which this entails.’’*® 
Linton’s suggestion that writers should state the degrees of distance and 
isolation involved in the formation of new patrilocal or matrilocal residences 
is excellent, and should unquestionably be adopted by those who investigate 
primitive societies; but there is still another factor which is even more im- 
portant. Whether a marriage is followed by near or distant patrilocal or mat- 
rilocal settlement is by no means as significant as the question of whether 
the newlyweds establish an independent household or merge with an already 
existing residential unit. There is a vast and fundamental difference between 
a type of post-marital residence wherein a couple takes up independent quar- 
ters in the village of either the groom or the bride, and another type in which 
the bridal pair is expected to move into a habitation already occupied by the 
parents and other relatives of one party to the marriage. In fact, the sociologi- 
cal implications of the latter custom are so weighty that it seems highly desir- 
able to designate it by a special term, and I propose that it be known as “the 
principle of unilocal residence.”*° By the use of this term a distinction can 


2 R. Linton, op. ci!., p. 164. 

% The’ feelings of a newlywed who is faced with the prospect of moving into the home of 
parents-in-law are often given formalized expression in the custom of “ceremonial coyness.” This 
has been inte~preted either as a survival of wife capture, or as an indication of the bride’s modesty. 
These interpretations, now rarely accepted, break down in the face of evidence that it is sometimes 
the groom who hides from a wedding party, and when found is led “weeping as he goes, to his new 
home with his mother-in-law.” See E. B. Tylor, The Matriarchal Family System (The Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. 40, 1896), p. 88. “Ceremonial coyness” is best explained by the reluctance one feeis 
at leaving a familiar home to take up residence in a strange one, especially if one’s new family is to 
be merged with that of the parents-in-law. 
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be readily made between simple matrilocal or patrilocal residence, which im- 
plies only that a couple settles down in the general vicinity of the bride or 
groom; and unilocal matrilocal or patrilocal residence which means that a 
bridal pair moves into and merges with the wife’s or husband’s household. 

A mere statement to the effect that the principle of unilocal residence op- 
erates in a given community, however, is still insufficient; for unilocal groups 
may vary considerably in composition and should, accordingly, be described 
in detail. In some societies it will be found that the natives classify the in- 
mates of single dwellings as unilocal divisions; in others the term may be 
applied to the occupants of clusters of houses; and in still others one may find 
that the inhabitants of an entire village are regarded as comprising a single 
unilocal group." For example, among the Hopi a groom and his bride normally 
share the actual house occupied by the latter’s mother; among the Cheyenne 
a man moves into a separate lodge with his wife, but this lodge is situated ina 
“camp” dominated by the bride’s parents and the entire ““camp”’ is recognized 
as a single entity;* while in the case of the Miwok the men residing in a hamlet 
formed a distinct unit and brought their brides to live among them.™ Neverthe- 
less, whether a unilocal group resides in one house, a “camp,” or a hamlet, its 
formation results from the operation of the same principle—that of merging 
newlyweds with the occupants of a single, recognizable, already existent resi- 
dential unit, controlled or dominated by the kindred of either the bride or 
groom. 

Not only does the custom of unilocal habitation exert a profound effect 
on a married pair, but it also plays a vital part in the classification of the off- 
spring born to them. If the principle of unilocal residence is consistently 
followed in a patrilocal society it inevitably leads, in the course of time, to 
the formation of social divisions containing a man, his sons, grandsons, etc., 
in a sequence of males, together with their respective spouses and unmarried 
daughters. On the other hand, where matrilocal residence prevails a unilocal 
entity will ultimately be developed comprising a woman, her daughters, 
granddaughters, etc., in a succession of females, together with their respec- 


%t The fact that unilocal groups are variable in size and content is of minor significance for 
purposes of sociological analysis. After all, we do not differentiate between families whether they 
consist of three or thirty members; and we classify as cities such divergent places as London, Flag- 
staff and Bangkok. The only thing that matters is that one’s description of a unilocal unit should 
correspond to the expressed ideas of native informants. If there is a native term for such a unit it 
greatly simplifies the problem, but ethnologists will frequently find distinct unilocal divisions 
een where the natives have no separate terms for them. 

#® R. H. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1940), p. 457. 

3 F, Eggan. The Cheyenne and Arapaho Kinship System (Social Anthropology of North Ameri- 
can Tribes, Fred Eggan, editor, Chicago, 1937), p. 61. 

4 FE. W. Gifford, Miwok Lineages and the Political Unit in Aboriginal California (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 28, No. 2, 1926), p. 390. 
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tive husbands and unmarried sons. In the former instance the men will form 
a permanent nucleus, occupying the same residence from birth to death, 
bringir g their wives in from outside, and sending their daughters out at mar- 
riage; whereas in the latter case the women will provide a stable framework, 
living in the same place throughout their lives, bringing their husbands in 
from without, and sending their sons away when they marry. 

The close correspondence of the nuclear units arising from unilocal post- 
marital residence customs, to the groups of exogamous unilateral kindred 
conventionally described as lineages or clans, has long been recognized. Indeed, 
it was Lewis H. Morgan, the pioneer student of primitive kinship, who was 
the first to point out that “wherever the gentile organization prevailed, sev- 
eral families, related by kin, united as a rule in a common household. . . .”* 
Tylor went still further by emphasizing the analogy “between the division 
of society according to residence, and according to the maternal and paternal 
systems’”’;* and Lowie, who once felt that Tylor’s derivation of matrilineality 
from matrilocality was a luminous but incomplete hypothesis,*’ has lately 
reached the conclusion that “the origin of a matrilineal clan is most easily 
understood from such cases as that of the Hopi, i.e., from tribes with rigid 
matrilocal residence.’** Speck has frequently stated that social groups re- 
sembling patrilineal clans are to be found among the clanless Algonkians who 
transmit hunting territories from father to son and practice patrilocal resi- 
dence;*® Firth has discussed at length the connection between unilateral kin- 
ship and residence in Tikopia;*® and in Anthropologica! Notes and Queries, 
a clan is defined as an exogamous division whose members are held to be re- 
lated by “belief in descent from a common ancestor, common possession of 
a totem, or habitation of a common territory.’ (The italics are mine.) 


Although a great many writers have commented on the significance of 
locale in conjunction with unilateral classifications of relatives, there is still 
so strong a bias in favor of the physiological connotation of kinship that an- 


thropologists have often made unsatisfactory analyses of their material by 
slighting or disregarding residential factors. This point can vest be illustrated 


% L. H. Morgan, Houses and House Life of the American Aborigines (Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, Vol. 4, 1881), p. 63. 

% E. B. Tylor, On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions (Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 18, 1888), p. 257. 

37 R. H. Lowie, Family and Sib (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 21, No. 1, 1919), p. 38. 

38 R. H. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1940), p. 264. 

3° F, G. Speck, Kinship Terms and the Family Band among the Northeastern Algonkian 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 20, No. 2, 1918), pp. 143-161. 

40 R. Firth, We, the Tikopia (New York, 1936), pp. 117-121, et passim 

4t Quoted from W. H. R. Rivers, Social Organization (New York, 1924), p. 19. 
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by re-analyzing and re-interpreting the three kinship systems (Australian, 
Miwok, and Iroquois) discussed in Section II. 

The Australian horde, as Radcliffe-Brown describes it, “‘is a small group 
of persons owning a certain area of territory, the boundaries of which are 
known. ... It is the primary land-owning or land-holding group.’ Among 
these people too there is a “strong local solidarity, which is the most impor- 
tant thing in the social life of the Australians. .. .’ 

The horde, then, is unequivocally a local group. In addition, it is patrilocal 
and exogamous, since a man remains with his horde for life, but generally 
speaking, a “woman, at marriage leaves her horde and joins that of her hus- 
band.” Furthermore, it is wnilocal inasmuch as at any given moment it 
“consists of (1) male members of all ages whose fathers and fathers’ fathers 
belonged to the horde, (2) unmarried girls who are the sisters or daughters 
or son’s daughters of the male members, (3) married women, all of whom, in 
some regions and most of whom, in others, belonged originally to other 
hordes, and have become attached to the horde by marriage.’ 

Briefly stated, the horde is a local land-owning exogamic group, whose 
raembership is determined by the principles of unilocal and patrilocal resi- 
dence. Such a description has several weighty advantages over the old state- 
ment that horde membership is based on patrilineal descent. First, to say 
that children belong to their father’s horde by virtue of patrilocal habitation 
customs obviates the fallacy of imputing any special interest in paternity to 
the Australians, and is probably a more accurate reflection of native thought. 
Second, the phrase unilocal and patrilocal residence informs us that Austral- 
ian newlyweds do not establish independent social units, but merge them- 
selves and their offspring with the groom’s horde. This is one of the basic, 
dynamic aspects of Australian life, yet it is not implied in the concept of 
patrilineal descent. Third, the principle of patrilocal residence calls attention 
to still another dynamic factor, since it automatically explains that boys re- 
main with their natal hordes for life whereas girls abandon them at marriage. 

In summary, a descriptive analysis of Australian horde composition in 
terms of residence customs results in a more economical, more accurate, more 
detailed, and more revealing description than does a comparable interpreta- 
tion in terms of descent. 

The advantages of this method of attack are again brought out when we 
reéxamine the kinship divisions of the Miwok. Let us recall that Lowie, in- 
fluenced in a measure by Gifford’s findings, once came to the conclusion that 
it was necessary to distinguish a social unit known as a lineage which he char- 


# A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., p. 35. 


8 Tbid., p. 63. “ Tbid., p. 35. ® Tbid., pp. 35, 36. 
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acterized as “the body of persons unilaterally related by blood... .” This 
vague statement seems to be Lowie’s re-wording of Gifford’s remark that 
“the fundamental thiv . about Miwok lineages is that their members are 
bound together by -,.\.ealogical relationship.’“* Apparently Lowie assumed 
that the mere col! yn of a set of genealogies was equivalent to the estab- 
lishment of bloc | .ationships, even in a society where “the father and the 
father’s brother wee regarded as more or less interchangeable as husbands 
and fathers. .. 

Lowie’s viewpoint is rendered quite untenable by the essential contradic- 
tion contained in Gifford’s writings, for in one place he states that genealogi- 
cal relationship is the fundamental thing about Miwok lineages, but in 
another place he explains that the native term for “a lineage is mena. The 
word nena has a two-fold meaning. It means not only a male lineage . . . but 
it also means the ancestral home in which the lineage is supposed to have 
arisen. The lineage name is always a place name. . . . The lineage was a land- 
owning group, the limited real estate which was held by it being used in com- 
mon by all members of the lineage.’”’** Further on Gifford says, “From all of 
the information that can be gathered, the lineage was anciently among the 
Miwok a political group, each lineage dwelling at its ancestral home, with 
the men of the lineage normally bringing their wives to live and the women 
of the hamlet normally marrying out of the hamlet.’** Then again, we are 
told that “two concepts which are particularly strong among the Miwok .. . 
tend to strengthen and perpetuate the lineage. . .. The two concepts I refer 
to are hereditary chieftainship and the belief in an ancestral home... .’*° 

These selections make it painfully clear that the more Gifford talks about 
Miwok lineages the less light he throws upon the unilateral relationship by 
blood that so appealed to Lowie. Instead, he repeatedly affirms the over- 
whelming importance of locale and common residence. By interpreting the 
the data cited above in these terms, one reaches the conclusion that the basic 
division of Miwok society was a unilocal patrilocal group, whose members 
shared a given territory and resided in a common hamlet. Except for the 
differences induced by village life, the essential aspects underlying the Miwok 


* E. W. Gifford, op. cit., p. 389. 

47 E. W. Gifford, Miwok Moieties (University of California Publications in American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Vol. 12, No. 4, 1916), p. 183. 

At this point I am reminded of Hocart’s well-justified complaint. “I do not mean that pedi- 
grees are useless . . . but they have exercised a pernicious influence on the theory of classificatory 
systems.”” A. M. Hocart, op. cit., p. 549. 

48 E, W. Gifford, Miwok Lineages and the Politicai Unit in Aboriginal California (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 28, No. 2, 1926), p. 389. 
 Tbid., p. 390. 5° Tbid., p. 399. 
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lineages are identical with those of the Australian horde. We shall discuss the 
significance of this identity in the following section. 

In the case of the Iroquois too there is strong reason for believing that the 
unit which Goldenweiser called a maternal family was probably a unilocal ma- 
trilocal group whose members shared a common long-house. It is passing strange 
that when Goldenweiser is trying to distinguish the maternal family from 
the clan on the basis of actual or putative blood ties, he throws all caution to 
the winds and unwaveringly presses home his point in spite of the fact that 
he had once plainly admitted that “the two kinds of social units are con- 
stantly being confused by even the most competent informants... .”* (The 
italics are mine.) When, on the contrary, he reviews the possibility that a 
maternal family may consist of the coresidents of a single long-house, he 
becomes suspicious of his sources and hesitates to accept their conclusions. 
“The available data on the relation of the maternal family to the old long- 
house residences of the Iroquois are not by any means satisfactory,” writes 
Goldenweiser. ‘‘While some authors continue to state that a long-house in 
olden days was the home of a maternal! family, or that the members of a ma- 
ternal family occupied a single long-house, there is no certainty that this was 
actually the case.... What seems to have been the fact, however, is that 
certain long-houses were identified with particular maternal families, in so 
far as the larger number of the members of such a family lived in the house, 
and in so far also as the majority of the residents belonged to one maternal 
family, and in so far, finally, as the dominant tone of the household was de- 
termined by such considerable overlapping between it and a maternal fam- 
ily.”82 

Despite Goldenweiser’s garbled verbiage, one is left with the impression 
that the nucleus of a maternal family may indeed have been a residential 
unit occupying a common long-house. It was also unilocal and matrilocal, 
since a groom went to live with his bride and submitted to the domestic au- 
thority of the chief matron of her household. 

It is thus possible to explain the particular nature of the Iroquois “‘mater- 
nal family,” as a matrilocal unilocal group, without placing undue reliance 
on putative genealogical connections. When viewed in this way, the “‘mater- 
nal family” appears to be the feminine counterpart of the Australian horde 
and the Miwok lineage. 


VI 
Although the preceding section has emphasized the likelihood that the 
three social divisions under discussion have been shaped by the operation 


5! A. A. Goldenweiser, On Iroquois Work, 1913-1914 (Canada Geological Survey, Summary 
Report for 1913, 1914), p. 369. 
8 A. A. Goldenweiser, Anthropology (New York, 1937), p. 365. 
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of similar forces, it is apparent that these units are not identical. There is a 
strong possibility that the resemblances may be explained in terms of common 
origins, while the differences may be ascribed to their respective positions in 
the scale of cultural evolution. Without attempting to settle the old quarrel 
between the evolutionists and their opponents, I propose to define the evolu- 
tionary approach as “‘a study of chronological changes of form in any aspect 
of culture.’ In the light of this definition I shall attempt to trace the de- 
velopment of lineages, clans and phratries, from a postulated common an- 
cestral form of unilateral kinship classification. For purposes of simplification 
I shall develop my hypothesis in terms of groupings through males.™ 


STAGE ONE—THE UNILOCAL PATRILOCAL GROUP 


There is ample evidence from well-documented sources that some of the 
most primitive peoples ever studied are divided into local land-owning groups, 
whose membership is established by the principles of unilocal post-marital 
residence. Where patrilocality is strictly observed, a unit of society normally 
develops which consists of an elderly man, his sons, grandsons, etc., together 
with their respective spouses and unmarried daughters. The sequence of 
males forms a permanent nucleus, occupying a common residence for life, 
bringing wives in from outside, and sending the daughters off when they 
marry. Such nuclear unilocal patrilocal groups are unilateral on the basis of 
habitation, and the place of a child’s birth determines the unit to which it is 
assigned.® Social divisions of this type, therefore, may be found among rela- 
tively unsophisticated tribes, even if they are ignorant of or indifferent to the 
notion of blood relationship. Australian hordes, Algonkian bands,® and the 


58 This definition is based to a large extent on some of the ideas developed in L. A. White, 
Science Is Sciencing (Philosophy of Science, Vol. 5, No. 4, 1938), pp. 372-389. 

5 The selection of male groupings for use in this discussion does not imply the assumption 
that these are earlier in time than units of females. I agree with those ethnologists who hold that 
the choice of a descent line was originally determined by economic considerations. Societies in 
which women exploit the environment tend to become matrilocal and matrilineal, while those in 
which men require the greater knowledge of their surroundings are more likely to become patri- 
local and patrilineal. The fact that a few matrilocal societies are patrilineal and vice versa should 
not blind us to the more significant fact that in the great majority of instances post-marital resi- 
dence and descent reckoning follow in the same sex line. 

5 Compare the way in which the Yaké determine paternity. According to Forde, “a child 
born in the village is automatically recognized as a member of its father’s [mother’s husband’s] 
kepun,” regardless of its genitor. C. D. Forde, Fission and Accretion in the Patrilineal Clans of a 
Semi-Bantu Community in Southern Nigeria (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. 68, 1938), p. 313. 

8 F. Speck, Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the 
Ottawa Valley (Canada Geological Survey, Memoir 70, 1915), pp. 1-8. 
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bands of a number of Southwestern peoples,®’ furnish examples of our first 
stage. 


STAGE TWO—THE UNILOCAL PATRILINEAL LINEAGE 


In order to explain how a unilateral unit goes from the first to the second 
stage, we have only to assume that in the course of time a concept of lineal 
descent has arisen and has been applied to those who are born within a given 
unilocal patrilocal group. This would result in an exogamic unit containing 
a man and his descendants through males, which is the conventional defini- 
tion of a patrilineal lineage. (See Figure 1.) If, in the early period of its exist- 


10 

}—11 


Figure 1. Stage Two—The Unilocal 
Patrilineal Lineage. Natal members of the 
lineage are indicated by solid circles. 


ence, a newly-evolved lineage does not change its former residence customs, 
its male members will continue to share a habitation for life while the fe- 
maies move away at marriage. Accordingly, early in stage two, before the 
concept of consanguinity outweighs the sense of kinship through coresidence, 
it is possible to regard the same division of kindred either as a unilocal patrilo- 
cal group, or as a unilocal patrilineal lineage. This explains why the Miwok 
use the same native term, mena, in the dual sense of a male lineage and the 
ancestral home in which that lineage is supposed to have arisen. Similarly, 
the Kwakiutl considered a village community “as descended from a single 
personage;’®* and Malinowski notes that “there is not one sub-clan [lineage?] 
in the Trobriands whose members cannot indicate its original locality. .. .’* 

In current anthropological literature divisions of unilateral kindred in 
stage two, where the entire unit lives together, are commonly called joint or 


57 J. H. Steward, Ecological Aspects of Southwestern Society (Anthropos, Vol. 32, Nos. 1, 2, 
1937), pp. 89, 90. Steward uses the term patrilineal bands for social units whose description con- 
forms to what I prefer to call unilocal patrilocal groups. In support of the contention that this is 
an early type of kinship grouping, it may be noted that Steward speaks of its distribution “among 
the world’s marginal hunting and gathering peoples.” 58 See footnote 22. 
5° B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London, 1922), p. 63. 
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extended families. As is shown in Figure 1, a unilocal lineage does incorporate 
a number of families, in the sense of husbands with their wives and children; 
nevertheless, terms like joint or extended family are misleading from the 
standpoint of kin classification, since family implies bilateral reckoning, 
whereas the essential feature of this grouping is a unilineal and unilocal asso- 
ciation of kindred. Thus Linton speaks of the joint family among the Tanala, 
although he fully realizes that its membership is basically determined by uni- 
linear patrilineal descent and patrilocal common residence.*® Under such cir- 
cumstances it seems better to describe Tanala joint families as patrilocal 
and unilocal patrilineal lineages.™ 

Similar social divisions are to be found in widely divergent tribes such as 
the Kazak, among whom “The individual family was known as yj, meaning 
literally ‘house.’ The members of the family, the inhabitants of the ‘house,’ 


would normally be a man, his wife . . . and minor children. As his sons came 
of age and married they would be provided with kibitkas [dwellings] adja- 
cent to their father’s. ... Actually many families were not able to afford 


such extensive premises and several sons with their wives might continue to 
occupy the father’s house.’® From this account, taken in conjunction with 
other material furnished by Hudson, it is evident that the Kazak, like the 
Tanala, were grouped into patrilocal unilocal patrilineal lineages, and the 
use of the term for house in designating these units is further proof that the 
place of residence may provide a primary basis for the unilateral classification 
of kindred. 


STAGE THREE—THE MULTILOCAL PATRILINEAL LINEAGE 


Under favorable conditions a constellation of kindred in stage two will in 
the process of time tend to expand until it is no longer convenient for all its 
members to live together. A process of segmentation then occurs, as a result 
of which one branch of the lineage moves away and establishes a new home. 
In other circumstances subdivision may take place from economic motives 
or as a consequence of a violent quarrel. While the memory of such segmen- 
tation is fresh and people still remember the original descent and residence 
connections of the offshoot unit, a stage is reached in which the new alignment 
of relatives may be described as an exogamic multilocal patrilineal lineage. 
At this point, each separate cluster of coresidents comprises a distinct seg- 


© R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 189-195. 

6 Tt is noteworthy that, when Linton first described the Tanala social organization in full, 
he chose to treat under the sub-heading, “The Lineage,”’ the same unit of kindred which he later 
preferred to call a joint family. Consult R. Linton, The Tanala (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Series, Vol. 22, 1933), pp. 133, 134. 

® A. E. Hudson, Kazak Social Structure (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 20, 1938), p. 39. 
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ment of a lineage (see Figure 2). Furthermore, a distinction develops between 
the segment that continues to reside in the original ancestral home and other 
segments which have moved to newer, and usually less hallowed, residences. 
In my opinion, Goldenweiser’s recognition of differences among members of 
the same large kin division, and his discovery that a “maternal family” some- 
times but not invariably occupied a single long-house, may both be explained 
by the likelihood that certain units of the Iroquois kinship system were in the 
process of evolving from unilocal to multilocal lineages. 


Figure 2. Stage Three—The Multilocal 
Patrilineal Lineage. 


Hudson’s description of the patrilineal patrilocal Kazak provides a specific 
illustration of the evolutionary step here postulated. In this tribe a father and 
his married sons made up a unilocal entity. “During the course of generations, 
however, the economic pressure of inadequate grazing lands for an increas- 
ingly large group induced an enterprising son... to strike out for himself 
with his herds, his dependents and other bold or dissatisfied individuals who 
wished to follow him. This seceding group came in the course of time to con- 
sider itself a separate and independent uru, known by the name of its founder 
although still tracing its descent from the parent group.’ The same tendency 
for a unilocal lineage to maintain its pristine lineal ties even after it has become 
multilocal was noted by Professor Fay-Cooper Cole in Central Sumatra, where 
the members of a prolific matrilineal lineage, although occupying several 
houses, were called “from one womb.’ 

Linton found a similar process of lineage segmentation occurring among 
the Tanala;® Herskovits saw it in action in Dahomey;® Forde discovered it 
in Umor;* and I have elsewhere discussed its operation among the Hopi.™ 


6 Hudson, op. cit., pp. 21, 22. 
* Fay-Cooper Cole, Family, Clan, and Phratry in Central Sumatra (Essays in Anthropology 
Presented to A. L. Kroeber, 1936), p. 22. Although Cole specifically recognized that the nuclear 
social division among the Menangkabau was a lineage, he called it a joint family. On this point, 
see page 26. 
® R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 191, 192 
% M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey (New York, 1938), pp. 143, 144. 
7 C. D. Forde, op. cit., pp. 318-320, et passim. 
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These are but a few instances chosen from a large number of ethnographic 
reports in which the same evolutionary phenomenon has been reported. 


STAGE FOUR—THE MULTILOCAL PATRILINEAL CLAN 


A unit of kindred which has evolved to stage three will, in due time, un- 
dergo another transformation. This occurs when the members of an original 
lineage, after a period of residence in multilocal residences, begin to lose track 
of their ancient lineal ties. If, however, the multilocal aggregates continue 
to be mutually exogamous, to hold rights to certain properties, to share a com- 
mon name, or to unite in ritual activities, they may still regard themselves 
as descended from one ancestor long after their genealogical connections are 
forgotten. (See Figure 3.) We thus arrive at the customary description of a 


Figure 3. Stage Four—The Multilocal 
Patrilineal Clan. 


patrilineal clan as a unilateral group of kindred derived in the male line from 
the same real or supposed ancestor. In the great majority of recorded cases 
the actual descent ties can no longer be traced, but their former existence is 
taken for granted. 

In recent years, whenever the question of clans containing seemingly di- 
verse lineages has been debated, there has been a strong tendency to explain 
the situation as a result of fusion.® Although I do not deny that clans have 
occasionally grown by merging, I believe that in far more cases the underlying 
process has been one of segmentation. Morgan’s original statement of this 
hypothesis is highly illuminating and has since been supported by numerous 
field studies. ‘‘New tribes, as well as new gentes,” suggested Morgan, “‘were 
constantly forming by natural growth. ... The method was simple. In the 
first place there would occur a gradual outflow of people from some over- 


8M. Titiev, Old Oraibi (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 22, No. 3.) In press. 

6 For example, R. H- Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1940), 
p. 262, states that in order to know the origin of the clan, it must be explained “how persons of 
different families came to unite. . . .” 
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stocked geographical center. . . . Continued from year to year, a considerable 
population would thus be developed at a distance from the original seat of the 
tribe. In course of time the emigrants would become distinct in interests, 
[and] strangers in feeling.... Separation and independence would fol- 
low. 

To cite but a few of the field reports that confirm Morgan’s idea, we may 
note that Firth speaks of the Tikopian paito, which is essentially a patrilineal 
patrilocal clan, as being formed “‘by a continuous process of fission’’;” Cole 
tells us that the matrilineal clan of the Menangkabau is probably an outgrowth 
of the lineage; and Herskovits expresses the opinion that in Dahomey the 
“process of fissure, by means of which not only new compounds, and new ex- 
tended families, but even perhaps new sibs are created, seems to be not en- 
tirely a thing of the past.”” 

Even when stage four has been reached, and the members of a clan reside 
in scattered habitations, evidence may still be found among many tribes that 
in native opinion clanmates are classified together not only because of puta- 
tive descent from a common ancestor but also because of a tradition of former 
coresidence. The late Dr. Parsons has stated this point very forcibly. ‘Indeed 
property, more particularly houses and ritual property, seems to be the source 
of Hopi or Pueblo clanship, the means by which the fiction of kinship is main- 
tained after connection by blood is lost track of.’ 

Similarly, Firth tells us that although the members of a patrilineal patri- 
local clan (paito) in Tikopia may actually live in several villages, their ‘group 
existence is expressed in residential terms by aamed house-sites. The house- 
name of the common ancestor frequently forms the name for his group of de- 
scendants, and his original dwelling commonly serves as a temple... and as 
a result the kinship unit has a strong local focus of interest.”’® 

More significant still are the statements made by Apache informants to 
the late Grenville Goodwin. “John Rope says that people in one clan are re- 
lated because long ago they lived together at one place. ... Anna Price im- 
plies the same. . . . It is interesting to note,” continues Goodwin, ‘‘and impor- 
tant in connection with the possible origin of Western Apache clans, that the 
relationship ...is based, to a great extent, on original common residence 
and close economic association.” 


7° L. H. Morgan, op. cit., p. 19. A closely similar hypothesis is to be found in Linton, of. cit., 
p. 231. 

1 R. Firth, We, the Tikopia (New York, 1936), p. 345. 

7 Fay-Cooper Cole, op. cit., p. 23. 

73 M. J. Herskovits, op. cit., p. 143. 

™ E. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago, 1939), p. 1159. 

% R. Firth, op. cit., p. 354. 
% G. Goodwin, The Social Organisation of the Western A pache (Chicago, 1942), p. 120. 
Compare R. Linton, The Tanala (Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series, 
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STAGE FIVE—THE PHRATRY 


The forces of segmentation and differentiation which we have discussed 
under stage four continue to operate even after a fully developed clan system 
has been formed. At any favorable time it is possible for one of the lineages 
contained within a clan to begin expanding until it becomes multilocal and 
ultimately comes to constitute a new clan. In this way clans may arise from 
clans by a process not unlike reproduction by budding. If the recently formed 
clans retain a sense of relationship to the parental clan, the entire nexus of 
kindred may properly be called a phratry. Although such units are frequently 
described as combinations or unions of clans, it is much more likely that they 
develop from the subdivision of an original clan. Once again it is Morgan who 
first proposed such an interpretation. In his account of Iroquois phratries 
Morgan wrote, “With the increase of numbers in a gens, followed by local 
separation of its members, segmentation occurred, and the seceding portion 
adopted a new gentile name. But a tradition of their former unity would re- 
main and become the basis of their reorganization in a phratry.”” 

Morgan’s viewpoint gains confirmation from such specific cases as that 
recently cited by Dr. Fenton in explaining the connection between the Turtle 
and Wolf clans of the Mohawk. “It seems likely,” says Fenton, “that the Tur- 
tle town [localized sib] either became overpopulated or factions developed 
within it, and the younger Wolf group split away from the Turtle during a 
village removal, They adopted a new eponym while retaining their sense of 
kinship to the parent clan.”’”® 

Hopi phratries can be shown to have originated by a comparable process 
of segmentation;’* and similar forces resulted in the formation of phratry-like 
entities among a number of Asiatic tribes. As Hudson phrases it, ““The Mongol 
gentes were continually branching and dividing, giving off the beginnings of 
new groups which in their turn again branched out.’’*° 

The continued operation of the dynamic process which we have traced 
through five successive stages ultimately reaches a point wherein the recol- 
lection of kinship on the basis of one-time coresidence and consanguinity fades 


Vol. 22, 1933), p. 137. “I believe that residence was originally almost as important as descent in 
establishing gens membership.” Note too Swanton’s comment that the clans of the Tlingit, Haida, 
and Tsimshian “nearly all bear local appellations, usually indicative of the place where the clan is 
supposed to have originated.” J. R. Swanton, A Reconstruction of the Theory of Social Organization 
(Boas Anniversary Volume, New York, 1906), p. 176. 

7 L. H. Morgan, op. cit., p. 11. 

78 W. N. Fenton, Problems Arising from the Historic Northeastern Position of the Iroquois 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 100, 1940), p. 205. It is important to note that Fen- 
ton describes the unit containing both Turtle and Wolf as a moiety rather than a phratry. How- 
ever, the two terms are interchangeable in the sense that each is a large division of a tribe and 
consists of several related clans. 

79 M., Titiev, op. cit. 80 A. E. Hudson, op. cit., p. 85. 
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out entirely. When this happens, the unilateral classification of kindred draws 
to an end, and a new system of reckoning relatives comes into being. 


VII 


This article has been written with the aim of demonstrating first, that a 
clearer understanding of primitive kinship classification may be achieved 
when there is no bias in favor of interpretations based on ties of blood; and 
second, that kinship systems are essentially dynamic and can be studied in 
evolutionary terms. With these premises in mind, I have tried to show that 
the earliest sense of relationship arises from coresidence, and that the sex in 
control of the common habitation tends to reside there for life and to import 
its spouses. The natal residents thus form an exogamous unilocal unilateral 
group, which comes in time to regard itself as consanguineous. In this stage 
its members comprise a unilocal lineage. If the lineage membership increases 
until it overflows its original place of habitation, it evolves into a multilocal 
lineage; and as the ties of descent grow weaker and weaker among scattered 
relatives, a clan system arises. Finally, the continued operation of a process 
of clan segmentation leads to the formation of phratries. 

Although this study does not pretend to be thoroughly exhaustive in its 
use of source materials, a deliberate attempt has been made to include some 
data from every major area of the world in order to show that the sociological 
forces under consideration are universal in scope. It is the author’s hope that 
further analyses along the lines here indicated will provide an outlet from the 
impasse in which many students of primitive kinship now wander aimlessly. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL, LINGUISTIC, AND CULTURAL POSI- 
TION OF THE POPOLUCA OF VERACRUZ By GEORGE M. FOSTER 


F THE pre-Conquest Aztecs had not contemptuously referred to a number 

of distinct alien groups as “‘Chontales” and “Popolocas” (Popoloco, Popo- 
luca, Pupuluca, etc.), the work of later ethnologists would have been much 
simpler. Fifty years ago Brinton corrected the then common assumption that 
the various groups so designated were parts of one tribe which had Leen broken 
up by invading hordes and forced to flee in all directions.' The Nahuatl words 
chontalli and popoloca are variously translated as “foreigner,” “stranger,” 
“barbarian,” and “‘one who speaks an unintelligible tongue,” and are common 
nouns, not tribal names. Brinton attempted to classify all of the groups so 
designated, and to a considerable extent was successful. 

One of the Popoloca groups that has proven most baffling is that known as 
the Popoluca of Veracruz, who speak languages related to Mixe-Zoque. Various 
scattered references to this group, or groups, for actually there are four dis- 
tinct idioms spoken, have appeared from time to time, but in none has the 
relationship of the four groups been clearly defined. This paper, based on field 
work in 1940 and 1941, attempts to delimit as precisely as possible the geo- 
graphical position of the Veracruz Popoluca, comments on earlier references 
to them, discusses probable linguistic relationships, and very briefly summa- 
rizes the cultural status of the most numerous division. 

North and west of the Coatzacoalcos River, which drains the northern 
part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, rises a local coastal volcanic mountain 
chain which runs from southeast to northwest past Catemaco and the Tuxtlas 
until it disappears in the marshy depression of the Papaloapan drainage. In- 
dividual peaks rise to 5000 feet, and the entire area, which is separated from 
the cordillera of Oaxaca, is rough and broken. On the southern and eastern 
slopes of this range, and in the flat Coatzacoalcos river basin, are found all of 
the present day Veracruz Popoluca. As pointed out, four linguistic groups are 
distinguishable. These may be referred to as the Sierra, Olwta, Sayula, and 
Texistepec Popoluca. The first-named, numerically most important, live in 
the mountains at altitudes of from 400 feet to nearly 3000 feet and occupy 
about 25 villages and rancherias with populations numbering from 50 to more 
than 1000. The total population is about 10,000. The other three groups are 
limited to the pueblos of the same names, all near the trans-Tehuantepec 
railroad line at a distance of about 40 miles from the Coatzacoalcos terminal, 
and are linguistic islands of about 3000 inhabitants, each surrounded by Span- 
ish and Aztec-speaking peoples. 


1D. G. Brinton, Chontales and Popolucas: A Contribution to Mexican Etinology (Compte- 
Rendu de la Huitiéme Session, Congrés International des Américanistes. Paris, 1890), pp. 556-564. 
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First mention of these towns known to the author is from the year 1580, 
when the alcalde mayor of the Villa de Espiritu Santo, near the site of modern 
Coatzacoalcos, compiled a list of the towns in his jurisdiction.” Included in the 
list are the names Xoteapa (Soteapan, traditional point of dispersal of the 
Sierra Popoluca) ; Otutla (Oluta); Tezistepeque (Texistepec); and Zayoltepeque 
(Sayula), as well as the Aztec-speaking towns of Gozaliacague (Cosoleacaque), 
Oteapa (Oteapan), Chinamecan (Chinameca), Xaltiba (Jaltipan), Soconosco, 
Acayucan, and Macayapa (Mecayapan). This list includes most of the princi- 
pal towns of today, a fact indicating remarkable stability in populations since 
at least the sixteenth century. Mexicano (Aztec) is stated to be the predomi- 
nant language, but attention is called to the existence of a Popoluca language, 
although no attempt is made to indicate in which places it was spoken. 

Villa-Sefior y Sanchez (1746) mentions San Pedro Xocotapa (Soteapan), 
San Juan Olutoa (Oluta), San Miguel Thesistepec (Texistepec) and San Andres 
Zayultepec (Sayula), but does not specifically connect Popoluca speech with 
them. He states, however, that 32 Indian families that lived in the parish of 
Chinameca were preached to in Popoluca.* Lacking word lists, it is impossible 
to say whether the Popoluca which is said to have been spoken in San Fran- 
cisco Ocuapa in the district of Ahualulcos is related to any of the four modern 
idioms. This may be the case, or it may have been another related language, or 
again it may have been‘a totally different speech. 

The Estadistica del Estado Libre y Soberano de Veracruz for 1831 reports that 
Sayula had a population of 1206, Texistepec of 2132, Oluta of 659, and Sotea- 
pan of 1665, but the linguistic affiliation is ignored.‘ 

In a relatively lengthy and important article written in 1848 Andre Iglesias 
points out that with the exception of Soteapan, where Popoluca was spoken, all 
of the municipios of southern Veracruz were inhabited by Aztec-speaking 
peoples.§ This article is of double significance because of its bearing on an over- 
sight of Orozco y Berra in his Carta Etnogréfica de México published in 1864. 
It is found in the Diccionario Universal de Historia y de Geografta, edited by 
Orozco, and published in 1856. In spite of this fact the existence of tongues 
other than Aztec in southern Veracruz completely escaped the pioneer Mexi- 
can linguist in his noteworthy linguistic classification. 


2 Suero de Cangas y Quifiones, Descripcién de la Villa de Espiritu Santo (Revista Mexicana 
de Estudios Historicos, II, Mexico, 1928), Apéndice, pp. 176-180. 

3 J. A. de Villa-Sefior y Sanchez, Teatro Americano, Descripcién General de los Reynos y Provin- 
cias de la Nueva Espa y sus Jurisdicciones. 2 vols. (Mexico, D.F. 1746), p. 377. 

* Estadistico del Estado Libre y Soberano de Veracruz (Jalapa, 1831), pp. 23, 26, 27 and 31. 

5 Andre Iglesias, Soteapan (Apéndice al Diccionario Universal de Historia y de Geograffa, 
III, Mexico, D.F. 1856), pp. 433-438. 

6 Manue! Orozco y Berra, Geografia de las Lenguas y Carta Etnogrdéfica de México (México, 
D.F. 1864). 
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The first real information on the affiliation of the Popoluca of Veracruz 
dates from 1862 when Berendt obtained a 64 word vocabulary, evidently in 
Oluta, although the place is not made clear.’ He believed that this language was 
spoken in “Tesistepec, Oluta, Joteapa (Soteapan), Pajapan, and S. Juan Vola- 
dor.” The list, which is reproduced by Brinton, is badly mixed and is not pure 
Oluta, or pure anything else, as far as that goes. Pajapan and San Juan Vola- 
dor are Aztec-speaking towns of long standing, and there is absolutely no in- 
dication that Popoluca was spoken in them as late as 1862 and then abandoned 
in favor of Aztec. Moreover, Berendt was not aware that in speaking of Oluta, 
Tesistepec and Joteapa he was dealing with three distinct, if related, tongues. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of this defective linguistic fragment he correctly 
placed the Veracruz Popoluca speeches (or speech, as he believed) in the Mixe- 
Zoque family. 

Unfortunately, later authors making loose use of this vocabulary largely 
destroyed the prospects of further clarification of Berendt’s initial work, and 
thereby unnecessarily added fuel to one of Mexican linguistics’ most debated 
questions: Who are the Popoloca? Brinton confused Berendt’s vocabulary 
with the Popoloca of Tecamachalco of Puebla, or rather thought them to be 
one and the same, and classified both as Mixe dialects.* The correctness of the 
Mixe affiliation of Sayula, Oluta and Soteapan apparently made no impression 
on subsequent scholars, while the error of the Puebla Popoloca lived to be per- 
petuated by Thomas,® Leén,'® and others, so that today the non-specialist 
who is familiar with the term Popoloca almost invariably thinks of Puebla." 
As is now well known, this Popoloca is related to Mazatec and Chocho, and 
bears ne known relationship to Mixe, Zoque or the Veracruz Popoluca. 

In his original linguistic classification of the languages of Mexico (1903), 
Leén badly confuses the several Popolucas, and wrongly classifies those of 
Puebla with Mixe while ignoring those of Veracruz.’ Later (1912) he obtained 
and published word lists from Oluta, Sayula and Texistepec which, although 
badly written by amateurs, are still sufficiently clear to indicate that three 


7H. Berendt, Die Indianer des Isthmus von Tehuantepec (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell- 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte. Berlin, 1873), pp. 146-53. 

8 D. G. Brinton, op. cit., p. 559, and The American Race (Philadelphia, 1901), pp. 150-151. 

® Cyrus Thomas and John R. Swanton, Indian Languages of Mexico and Central America and 
their Geographical Distribution (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 44, Washington, 1911), 
p. 60. 

1 Nicol4s Leén, Familias Lingiiisticas de México (Anales del Museo Nacional de México. 
Tomo VII, México, 1903), pp. 279-335. 

1 In spite of the well-known Disiribucién Prehispanica de las Lenguas Indigenas de México 
of Mendizabal and Jiménez Moreno (Instituto Panamericano de Geograffa e Historia, México, 
D.F.). 

2 Nicolds Leén, op. cit., p. 282, and map. 
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separate languages are concerned." Lists from all three towns were recorded 
in 1905, in addition to which there is one from Sayula dating from 1887. In a 
postscript to the second Sayula list, which is in the final position in this rather 
jumbled article, Leén recognizes that “this language is Mixe, although much 
altered and badly written.” It is not clear whether this note applies to the 
other word lists, or even whether Leén realized that he was dealing with three 
distinct idioms. At any rate, in no place does he state that the three tongues 
are distinct, and in his 1921 Restimen he simply lists a Popoluca of Veracruz 
as being in the familia Zoque-Mixeana.“ 

In 1908 Calderén published what I believe to be the first really satis- 
factory vocabularies to indicate definitely the distinctions between Oluta, 
Sayula and Texistepec, and these have since been reproduced by Lehmann." 
On the basis of these, and later personal contact with Texistepec informants,"’ 
Lehmann decided that the speech of Oluta was closest to Mixe, that of Sayula 
somewhat more like Zoque, and that of Texistepec much like Zoque in both 
morphology and vocabulary. I am in partial agreement with these conclusions, 
but feel that the material at Lehmann’s disposal was inadequate to definitely 
establish such precise affinities. 

Meanwhile, in 1925, Blom and LaFarge spent several days among the 
Sierra Popoluca, and their very welcome vocabulary is the first known to 
exist of this numerous group.'* They, however, make no mention of the other 
three Popoluca groups, and the unwary reader is left with the impression that 
there is but the one Veracruz Popoluca language. On the other hand, although 
Lehman includes the Blom and LaFarge reference in his bibliography (1928) 
he refers to it in no other place, leaving the reader to believe that the Sayula, 
Oluta and Texistepec speeches are the only ones extant. 

In their generally excellent linguistic map of Mexico, Mendizabal and 
Jiménez Moreno correctly list the Popoluca (in the form Popoloca) as related 
to Mixe-Zoque, but apparently assume that the four languages represent only 
slight dialectic differences that need not be considered separately.'® 


48 Nicolés Le6én, Vocabulario de la Lengua Popoloca Chocho 6 Chuchona, con sus Equivalentes 
en Castellano (Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueclogfa, Historia de y Etnologia de México. Ni- 
mero extraordinario en homenage al XVIII Congreso Internacional de Americanistas que se 
reuniré en Londres el mes de Mayo de 1912. México, D.F. 1912), pp. 1-55. 

M4 Nicolés Leén, Familias Lingiiisticas de México: idiomas y dialectos a ellas pertenecientes 
(4a Revisién [ResGmen], México, D.F. 1921), p. 1. 

% Eustorijo Calderén, Estudios Lingiiisticos (Guatemala, 1908). These vocabularies are known 
to me only in Lehmann. 

16 Walter Lehmann, Zentral-Amerika (Berlin, 1920), pp. 771-787. 

17 Walter Lehmann, Ergebnisse einer mit Unterstiitsung der Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen 
Wissenschaft in den Jahren 1925/26 ausgefiihrten Forschungsreise nach Mexiko und Guatemala 
(Anthropos, vol. 23, 1928), pp. 749-791. 

18 Franz Blom and Oliver LaFarge, Tribes and Temples (New Orleans, 1926), Vol. 2, pp. 455- 
564. 19 Miguel O. de Mendizabal, and Wigberto Jiménez Moreno, of. cit. 
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In spite of this lengthy, if admittedly not always first class array of mate- 
rial, the status of the Popoluca of Veracruz is still so little understood that in 
the Tozzer anniversary volume Mason™ completely ignores them, while John- 
son dismisses them as “scarcely more than a rumor.” Apparently Popoluca 
source material is so inadequate as to be easily overlooked by ihe person 
interested in the total linquistic picture of Mexico. It therefore seems advis- 
able to define the geographical, linguistic, and cultural position of the elusive 
Veracruz Popoluca as accurately as is possible. 

First of all it is desirable that a standard terminology be used henceforth 
in designating the peoples in question. I believe that the term “Popoluca of 
Veracruz” (or “Veracruz Popoluca’’) can best be applied collectively to the 
four languages. It is necessary to emphasize the slight difference in pronuncia- 
tion of the two words “‘Popoloca” and “‘Popoluca,” and to explain my reasons 
for insisting on the latter for the Veracruz groups. Earliest reports refer to 
them as Popoluca, as do Berendt and almost all other persons who have had 
first hand contact with them. They call themselves “‘Popoluca” and are deeply 
offended when someone through ignorance or carelessness speaks of them as 
“Popoloca.” Moreover, this minor difference, if strictly adhered to, is suffi- 
cient to distinguish the Veracruz peoples from the Puebla Popoloca, thereby 
ending three hundred years of confusion. 

Within the Popoluca of Veracruz nomenclature offers no problem. Three 
of the languages are limited to single towns, and the names of these towns can 
logically be applied to the languages spoken. From this we get the Texistepec 
Popoluca, the Oluta Popoluca, and the Sayula Popoluca. For the fourth group 
I propose the name Sierra Popoluca. As mentioned, about 10,000 persons 
living in more than a score of towns and villages in the Tuxtla Sierra compose 
this unit. Consciousness of linguistic identity and similar habitat is justifica- 
tion for the term. 

Summarizing, we have the following picture: 


PoPpoLuca OF VERACRUZ (Branch of Mixe-Zoque). 
1. Sierra Division. 10,000 persons. 
2. Texistepec Division. 3000 persons. 
3. Oluta Division. 3000 persons. 
4. Sayula Division. 3000 persons. 


No two of the four languages are mutually intelligible. The phonemic pat- 
terns are similar, but each has its distinctive features. That of the Sierra, 
which as here reproduced is not to be considered final, will serve to illustrate.” 


2 J. Alden Mason, The Native Languages of Middle America (The Maya and Their Neigh- 
bors. New York, 1940), pp. 52-87. 

” Frederick Johnson, The Linguistic Map of Mexico and Central America (The Maya and 
Their Neighbors. New York, 1940), p. 109. 
2 A more detailed linguistic analysis is now in preparation. 
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Consonants Vowels 

as EL EE @ Unrounded Rounded 
stops p t . ® ? Front Mixed Back 
affricatives ts €é High i—i u—u 
spirants s § h Mid € o—) 
semi-vowels Ww 


Noteworthy is the palatalizing effect of the vowel 7, which when in nexus 
with #, és or s causes them to become ?”, — and § respectivery. In addition, ?¥, é 
and § occur as separate phonemes. When in syllable initial in nexus with 7, n 
becomes #; when final in a closed syllable it remains unchanged. # also occurs 
as a separate phoneme, although it may be a later secondary development, 
the original phonetic conditioning vowel i having disappeared through normal 
morphologic processes. The surd stops are sometimes voiced as free variants, 
and in conjunction with certain vowels and vowels plus glottal stops they are 
always voiced. 

Oluta consonants differ ; at the stops are almost never voiced, while } 
replaces the Sierra w, which herve does not occur. When in nexus with 7, és be- 
comes é, but & does not otherwise occur. s is rare and its equivalent is usually 
§. Both ¢” and # are entirely lacking, and y almost so. The palatalizing tendency 
of i so clearly seen in the Sierra is thus almost lacking in Oluta. 

Likewise in Sayula the palatalizing effect of 7 is slight. ¢ and m are never 
palatized, and # does not exist. /s in nexus with i becomes é, which also exists 
as a separate phoneme. g occurs as a free variant with k, particularly between 
vowels, but p is rarely voiced, and / never. g is almost entirely lacking. 

The outstanding feature of Texistepec consonants is the strong development 
of voicing. p, ¢ and s in word initial positions are almost always voiced. k pre- 
ceded by m, n, or y tends to be voiced, as well as when found between two 
vowels. ¢ following m or n is voiced. Sierra word initial m usually becomes d, 
and occasionally transitional nd. Sierra word initial m usually becomes b, and 
word initial y often becomes dy. és, s and m usually are palatalized following 
the same rules as the Sierra, but ¢ appears to be little affected. 

Vowel values have not been completely worked out. In the Sierra lan- 
guage, front rounded vowels are long and short i, which may or may not be 
variants of the same phonemic entity, short e, and a very short u; back rounded 
vowels are long and short “, and 0, which under certain conditions is short; 
a is low mixed. 

A preliminary and impressionistic comparison of common roots based on 
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a 116 word vocabulary, including Mixe and Zoque, shows the following re- 
lationships. The figures refer to the number of words with recognizably com- 
mon roots. 


Tex. Say. Ol. Mixe Zoque 


Sierra 96 59 54 54 83 
Texistepec 53 54 50 84 
Sayula 77 79 58 
Oluta 77 57 


Forty-one roots are common to all languages. 

Thus, Texistepec and the Sierra are seen to resemble Zoque most closely, 
while Oluta and Sayula favor Mixe. Oluta and Sayula are just as distant from 
Texistepec and the Sierra as is Mixe, and the difference between them is about 
as great as the difference between each of them and Mixe. The Sierra and 
Texistepec are the most closely related of any of the six languages (on this 
admittedly unscientific basis), and this conclusion is borne out on the basis of 
informants’ statements. 

Phonemically, Texistepec and the Sierra resemble both Mixe and Zoque 
in the pronounced tendency to palatalize, while Oluta and Sayula are less simi- 
lar. On the basis of morphology the Sierra Popoluca is more like Mixe than it 
is like Zoque, particularly in the practice of compounding verb stems with pre- 
fixes to indicate pronominal objects, the sense of “‘to make to do,” and of “‘to 
do with.” Oluta and Sayula apparently resemble Mixe more closely in mor- 
phology than they resemble Zoque, while Texistepec may resemble Zoque 
more closely than Mixe. But before these relationships can be defined more 
precisely, additional material is necessary from Oluta, Sayula and Texistepec. 
It is enough to say that the four languages are sufficiently different to indicate 
a long period of separate existence undoubtedly going far back into pre- 
Conquest times. By no stretch of the imagination can they be thought of as 
mere recent dialects of the same speech. 

This linguistic diversity is all the more remarkable when it is known that 
an arbitrary circle with a radius of 5 miles would include Sayula, Oluta and 
Texistepec, which in turn are Only a few hours’ walk from the nearest Sierra 
Popoluca. It is quite possible that people speaking Popoluca languages at one 
time occupied the entire northern part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, touch- 
ing the Mixe on the south and west, and the Zoque on the southeast. With the 
Huave on the shores of the Gulf of Tehuantepec there was thus formed a solid 
linguistic block extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans, with one 


Example: Sierra ka?*pa? = “‘to die” 
ak-ka?*pa? = “to make to die” = “to kill.” 

Mixe aokp = “to die” 
yak-aokp = “to make to die” = “to kill.” 
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possible small break in the form of a southern and eastern extension of Zapotec 
intrusive between Huave and Mixe-Zoque. This block apparently was dis- 
rupted with the arrival from the north in pre-Conquest times of Aztec-speaking 
groups which flowed into the rich lands of the southern Veracruz coast, forcing 
the Popoluca onto the less fertile and hence less desirable land of the Tuxtla 
Sierra, and breaking their contact with the Mixe and Zoque. At the time of the 
Spanish colonization of the Coatzacoalcos basin, beginning in 1522 with the 
founding of the Villa de Espiritu Santo, the Aztecs were so firmly established 
that the existence of a completely distinct Popoluca tongue usually was over- 
looked. 

An important cultural difference exists between the towns of Texistepec, 
Sayula and Oluta on the one hand, and the towns of the Sierra on the other. 
Geographically and culturally these three pueblos have more in common with 
the non-Popoluca peoples who inhabit similar lowland, unforested country 
than with their Sierra cousins. Texistepec is but a mile from the railroad, and 
is a stop on the line. Oluta is on the all year highway between the railroad 
station of Ojapa and Acayucan. Sayula is an hour and a half distant by horse 
from both Oluta and Acayucan. In all three towns Spanish is generally under- 
stood, mail arrives daily, newspapers are read by a few, schools and civil gov- 
ernment function, and the general increment of civilization is noticeably higher 
than in the mountains. They are by no means as advanced, however, as the 
Mexican “folk-cultures” as described for Mitla and Tepoztlan. 

The Sierra group occupies relatively poor and inaccessible territory, and 
has therefore remained much less infuenced by European civilization than the 
populations living in the lowlands. These people are very suspicious of all out- 
siders, do not like to leave their land, and have knowledge of the outside world 
principally from traders and their own hurried journeys to the railroad towns. 
Two historical accidents, the establishment of a coffee finca in the 1890’s and 
the Mexican Revolution, were the most important factors in bringing about a 
change in the way of life followed for centuries. Beyond a strong dislike for all 
outsiders, the outstanding effects of these events may be summarized as knowl- 
edge of Spanish by most men, general use of mpney as contrasted to a former 
barter economy, a new cash crop in the form of coffee, stimulated desire for 
trade articles, and a decline in the old arts and crafts. 

The geographical position of the Sierra Popoluca has been as much of a 
puzzle as their linguistic position. Blom and LaFarge give us our first definite 
information, but mention only the easternmost villages.% The author fell into 
the same error on his first trip. The second trip established the presence of 
the western villages, and now the approximate location of all the Sierra Popo- 
luca can be outlined. The area which they occupy is oval in shape, and ex- 


*% Blom and LaFarge, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 51. 
% George M. Foster, Notes on the Popoluca of Veracruz (Instituto Panamericano de Geografia 
e Historia, Pub. No. 51. México, D.F. 1940), p. 6. 
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tends from 18° to 18° 20’ N. Lat., and from 94° 40’ to 95° 15’ W. Long., and 
includes about 500 square miles of mountainous terrain, not all of which is 
actually inhabited. 

Because of faulty maps, the disruptive effects of the Mexican Revolution, 
the tendency for small groups of people to break off from the parent settlement 
to form new villages, and the ubiquitous use of certain favored place names 
which results in endless confusion, it is impossible to enumerate all the villages 
where Sierra Popoluca is spoken. I believe the following list to be, however, 
essentially accurate.* Cabecera of the municipio of the same name, San Pedro 
Soteapan is the traditional point of dispersal of all Popoluca, and with a popu- 
lation of 800-900 is probably the third largest Popoluca settlement. Legend 
tells how Dios made four couples of clay, blew breath into them, and placed 
them in Soteapan. All Sierra Popoluca are descended from these original eight 
persons. Because of many man-eating animals in the vicinity, Dios placed 
San Pedro in the new settlement to watch over the people, whence the patron 
saint name of Soteapan. Buena Vista and Ocozotepec, each with more than 
1000 inhabitants, are the largest of all Sierra Popoluca pueblos. Other settle- 
ments belonging to the municipio of Soteapan are Cuilonia, Tulin, Ocotal 
Grande, Ocotal Chico, Mirador de Pilapa, Piedra Labrada, Amameloya, and 
San Fernando Chimpa. The municipio of Hueyapan de Ocampo includes most 
of the western Popoluca towns—Aguacate, Horno de Cal, Sogotegoyo, Loma 
Larga, Tierra Nueva, Sabanetas, Los Mangos, Barrosas, Santa Rosa, and 
Soncuabital (Cerro Grande on some maps). In the same area, Popoluca was 
probably formerly spoken in El Coyol, Casas Viejas (now uninhabited), 
Meapa, Amapa, and Mata de Cafia. Possibly a small settlement called Zapote 
at one time existed on the shores of Lake Catemaco, near the finca La Victoria. 
Since the Popoluca apparently have never really crossed the mountains that 
separate most of their villages from Lake Catemaco, it seems probable that 
this settlement was composed of persons who migrated in recent times to work 
for the German owners of La Victoria. The municipio of Acayucan includes 
Comején, Corral Nuevo, and possibly several small rancherias. In broad out- 
line it is apparent that there has been a basic core of villages which have ex- 
isted in their present locations for many generations. These villages have 
grown or contracted, satellite communities have broken off from them and then 
returned, and population has shifted from one point to another, depending on 
the vicissitudes of war, revolution, drought and other economic factors. All 
evidence indicates, however, that the Sierra Popoluca have been in their 
present location since long before the Spanish conquest. 

The brief ethnological summary which follows applies only to the Sierra 
Popoluca. 
Agriculture forms the economic basis of life, and a typical migratory dig- 


* A map of the Popoluca area can be found facing p. 4 in my A Primitive Mexican Economy 
(Monograph V, American Ethnological Society, New York, 1942). 
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ging stick tillage is practiced. Villages and milpas form a constantly uniform 
pattern. Lined along both sides of the top of a high ridge are rectangular, 
gable-roofed thatched houses, and the crest itself forms the principal artery 
of communication. Water is obtained from arroyos which separate the ridges, 
and the journey sometimes involves: a climb | of as much as half an hour. 
Immediately"surrounding the'village isa’ half mile wide belt of wooded land 
originally left because marauding pigs made milpas closer to the houses im- 
practical, and now serving the all-important purpose of shading coffee trees, 
as well as providing a convenient source of fire-wood. Beyond this belt one 
finds the typical patchwork pattern characteristic of the milpa system of agri- 
culture—irregular clearings of from } to 10 acres, surrounded by savanna and 
brush land. 

Favored elevations for villages are within the 1000-2000 foot belt—high 
enough so that coffee, the most important cash crop, can be grown conven- 
iently close to the villages, and low enough so that at least one of the two annual 
maize crops will produce well. Characteristic of the Sierra Popoluca habitat is 
a bright red soil, probably lateritic, and known as “tierra colorada.” 

Beginning at some distance below the 2000 foot level one finds a fine pine 
forest, which continues uninterrupted to the tops of the highest peaks of the 
Tuxtla Sierra. Milpas cut from this forest, because of soil and climate, do not 
do well, so it is rather in the lower levels that one finds most fields. Here a 
variety of trees, including palms, oaks, papachota (Arundinella hispida), 
chancarro (of the genus Cecropia), cafiafistula (Cassia grandis), moral (Chloro- 
phora tinctoria), guayacén (Guaiacum sanctum), mulato (Elaphrium simaruba), 
jonote (Heliocarpus tomentosus) and guasimo (Guazuma ulmifolia) is found. At 
these lower altitudes great areas of coarse grass savanna are interspersed be- 
tween milpas and wooded sections, and it is impossible to tell to what extent 
the original covering was forest. Rainfall exceeds 100 inches annually, and oc- 
curs throughout nine months of the year. March, April, and May are the hot- 
test and driest months, with noon temperatures as high as 90°. Rains begin 
late in May or early in June, increase in intensity in July and August, slacken 
somewhat in September and October, but continue in considerable quantities 
through February. Heavy rainstorms accompanied by high winds, known as 
Nortes, occur from October to March. The cold season is from November to 
February, and night temperatures fall as low as 40° or even less in the higher 
villages. If it is cloudy or rainy, maximum day temperatures will not exceed 60°. 

Agriculture fills the time, thoughts, and interest of all Popoluca. In the 
town of Soteapan, with which I am most familiar, there is no man physically 
able who does not work his own milpas. Maize and beans are the traditional 
crops, the former subsistence and the latter used to exchange for pots, lime, salt, 
and other commodities from the lowland Aztec and Popoluca towns where the 
soil is less well adapted to bean culture. Only since the revolution has coffee 
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become important, and most enterprising individuals now have small fincas of 
from a few hundred to several thousand trees. Potential full production has 
not yet been reached, but already the effect on the economy is visible—greater 
profits with less work from coffee cultivation is causing a neglect of bean pro- 
duction. 

Brushland and abandoned milpas are favored over grassland and heavily 
wooded areas for new milpas, because terrain of this type is more easily cleared 
and gives a greater yield. During the dry season the selected land is cleared, 
burned, and during the first rains in June planted with maize. A field usually 
is not completely cleared for three years, so that greatest production is not 
realized until this time. A milpa is expected to last a minimum of 5 years to 
justify the work of clearing, and good ones will produce well for from 8 to 10 
years, and in exceptional cases even longer. No fertilizer is used. Usually a 
man will clear a small section of land one year, improve it the second, and at 
the same time begin work on an adjacent plot, repeating the process the third 
year, so that most milpas have sections, or ¢ablas, of varying ages. 

All land is theoretically communal, so that abandoned milpas are supposed 
to revert to public domain. Actually land rights are jealously guarded, and a 
man is felt to have a claim to land that he or his father has at some time culti- 
vated, even though it may be lying idle. Hence, sections of land tend to remain 
in families over long periods of years, even though no title is officially recog- 
nized. But no man may sell or trade land; if he is using it, or has at one time 
used it and may reasonably be expected to use it in the near future, it is his. 
Otherwise it may be taken by whoever wishes to plant. 

Trees, on the other hand, are considered to be private property, to be dis- 
posed of as the owner wishes without regard to the land on which they stand. 

Maize, of which several varieties are grown, is planted in even rows with 
an untipped digging stick. Two crops are grown, the economically more impor- 
tant temporal which is planted in June, and the relatively unimportant fapa- 
chole planted in December. Maize requires about four months to mature. 
Several varieties of beans, of which the common kidney bean (Phaseolus vul- 
garis) is the most important, are planted in October between the rows of the 
now mature temporal. Other plants grown are squash, chayote, camote, yuca 
(sweet manioc), sugar cane, pineapple, papaya, banana, jicama, and small 
onions. Important fruit trees are the mango, chicozapote, zapote mamey and 
guandbana. Achiote (Bixa orellano, the “‘urucu’’ of South America used widely 
for body painting) is used only for giving color to the interior of tamales. 

The principal domestic animals are the pig, chicken, and turkey. Horses 
and mules are important as beasts of burden, but do not reproduce sufficiently 
well to maintain their numbers. Hence, they are purchased from stock breeders 
who make annual trips through this area. The common European bee is kept, 
and hollow log colmenas of the indigenous stingless bee are brought in from 
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the forest and hung under house eaves.” Lack of adequate pasture land pre- 
vents the keeping of cows. 

Hunting supplies a limited amount of meat, and the principal game ani- 
mals are deer, wild boar, raccoon, armadillo, agouti, and rabbit. Most men 
have rifles or shotguns, but no home is withou: bow and arrows. A lure made 
of a deer shank and bladder is used to imitate the sound of a doe, and is suc- 
cessfully used in calling deer. Because of the lack of large streams, fishing is 
relatively unimportant. Techniques include the hand-thrown net, bow and 
arrow, and poisoning. Three meals a day are normally eaten, always centered 
around the tortilla, which comprises 75% of all food. Some foods are consid- 
ered “hot”—rice, maize, eggs, meat—because they give strength. Cold foods 
are fish, fruit, and beans, and are felt to have little food value; they are eaten 
merely to fill the stomach. There is no feeling that hot and cold foods should 
not be eaten at the same meal. 

Local manufactures include cooking pots fashioned from one lump of clay, 
serviceable but undecorated twined baskets, colorful cotton skirts woven on 
the girdle-back (belt) loom, simple bows four feet long, and unfeathered arrows 
from four to six feet long tipped with six inch iron or wire points. Canoe-shaped 
hollow log containers vary in length from three to fifteen feet, and are used for 
feeding livestock, storage, and preparing maize for large fiestas. Considerable 
ritual surrounds the construction of church drums, which consist of hollow log 
sections covered on both ends with deer skin. The maker observes continence 
for 21 nights, then consecrates the drum with music, singing, drumming and 
feasting, after which all leftovers from both consecration and construction are 
ritually thrown into an arroyo. Certain woods, notably cedro and pine, are 
“hot” and cannot be used in the construction of platform beds which line the 
walls of Popoluca houses, for fear they will induce malaria, tuberculosis and 
other ills. 

In this part of Mexico the plaza market is unknown, and trade is largely in 
the hands of professional traders who go from door to door in each village. Cash 
is now used, but in the immediate past barter was the rule, with beans con- 
stituting the unit of exchange. In trading pottery, for example, a common rule 
was to trade a pot for the quantity of beans it would hold.” 

Social organization is simple. There are no clans, moieties, clubs, associa- 
tions, puberty rites or work groups. Each family, consisting of husband and 
wife or wives, and children, is the basic social and economic unit. Since siblings 
are often half brothers and sisters only, fraternal bonds tend to be weak. In 
aboriginal times marriage involved the use of a go-between who approached 
the father of the desired girl. If successful, the boy was expected to make 


6 George M. Foster, Indigenous A piculture Among the Popoluca of Veracruz (American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 44, 1942), pp. 538-542. 

27 More detailed economic information is found in my A Primitive Mexican Economy (Mono- 
graph V, American Ethnological Society, 1942). 
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weekly visits to see the father, taking small gifts and a large load of firewood, 
and seeing the girl only incidentally. After a varying number of visits the 
marriage ceremony took place, and involved the killing of a pig or chicken, 
the making of tamales, and the feeding of all members of the families, as well 
as friends. This correct procedure has largely fallen into disuse, and today adult 
individuals of opposite sex live together as long as it suits their convenience 
and on the basis of mutual agreement alone. Sex mores are extremely lax both 
among the married and unmarried, in spite of great jealousy on the part of 
husbands, which extends to the killing, socially condoned but not always car- 
ried out, of an unfaithful wife. More agreeable to all parties is the custom of 
allowing the deceived man sexual relations with the wife of the man who ac- 
complished the original seduction. If this right is granted, both men are ex- 
pected to remain friends. No married woman will be seen talking to a man if her 
husband is not also present—the mere fact of their presence together is con- 
sidered ample proof of an adulterous relation, and few women wish to risk the 
anger of their husbands or possible injury and death at their hands without 
something more to show for it than a few minutes of pleasant conversation. 

Polygyny is fairly common, two wives, living in either the same or different 
houses, constituting the usual polygynous grouping. Economically advanta- 
geous in theory, since women do much work in the fields, polygyny actually does 
not always work out in this way. Often quarreling results, or one wife may be 
lazy, particularly if she is young and a favorite, in which case the larger house- 
hold may be an actual economic drain on the husband. There is no apparent 
correlation between wealth and wives in Popoluca villages. 

Politically, groups of villages are organized along customary Mexican lines. 
A presidente is elected to govern the municipio, which is composed of several 
of the largest towns, called congregaciones, and smaller towns designated as 
ranchertas. The presidente is assisted by various officials, the regidor, stndico, 
secretario, tesorero, and juez. Political practice does not always follow political 
theory, and the power of the central state government in the Popoluca area is 
very slight. In theory all towns have schools; actually there is a maestro in but 
one—and he has no school building and conducts no classes! 

The Christian veneer which comes from long, if not particularly intense, 
contact with the Catholic church has to a considerable extent effaced aborigi- 
nal religious practices. In Soteapan, at least, during parts of the nineteenth 
century there was a resident priest, although documentary evidence suggests 
that he was absent from his parish more often than present. Today Soteapan 
and Ocozotepec have churches—rectangular barns of corrugated metal which 
have replaced the former picturesque wood and thatch structures which ex- 
ceeded 100 feet in length, and which were comparable in magnitude to the 
communal dwellings of the Amazon basin. Riding rural circuit, a priest comes 
two or three times a year from Acayucan and puts in a busy 24 hours baptizing 
babies, saying mass, and occasionally marrying a couple who feel that the 
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social status so derived justifies the expense. The inhabitants of neighboring 
towns lacking churches usually attend such fiestas en masse. Other than these 
major events, the typical religious celebration is the velorio, at which a saint or 
virgin is honored. For several preceding Sundays the selected image is carried 
from door to door in a sedan chair, by widows, and contributions in the form of 
maize or money are exacted. On the appointed day one or more hogs are killed, 
tamales are made, and a leafy bower to shelter the image is erected, gaily 
festooned with palm and flower decorations. The tamales are placed in large 
pots and boiled all night, while singers chant hymns in front of the image and 
women hold children and look on from a distance, occasionally advancing 
timidly to light a candle for the saint or virgin. About four in the morning the 
pots are opened, the tamales are consumed, and everyone goes home for a few 
hours of rest. Apparently even to a Popoluca a velorio—but not the prepara- 
tions—is very boring, and men and women stand around the bower, never 
mixing company, looking as if they wish a YMCA secretary would appear to 
organize games. There are no group competitions, no races, no gambling—even 
liquor is of slight interest to most Popoluca and inebriation no problem. One 
cannot help but be reminded of the industrial captain who works so hard most 
of the time that in his rare hours of leisure he doesn’t know how to play. 
Underlying this historical veneer is a mass of superstition and belief which 
has survived but little changed from aboriginal times. In addition to the 
Christian God, who has been incorporated into the divine hierarchy, there are 
numerous spirits of greater or lesser powers. Most important is Homshuk, god 
of maize. He is anthropomorphized as a form a yard tall, with hair of corn silk. 
When the corn is young, he is like a child, with hair light and fine in texture; as 
the maize matures, he becomes wizened, and his hair coarse and dark. At vari- 
ous stages of the growth of the corn, copal is burned in the milpa, continence 
observed, and sacred tamales made so that Homshuk will be satisfied. The 
chanekos are mountain-dwelling dwarfs of a type widely believed in in aborigi- 
nal America. They are “‘masters” of fish and game, expect copal to be burned 
in their honor before they will grant luck to a hunter, and sometimes kidnap 
souls of men. Hunchuts stand four feet tall, have flat heads without brains, 
have feet reversed, and have stiff necks so that they must turn the entire 
torso to look to either side. In spite of these physical peculiarities, female 
hunchuts are of rare beauty and often entice unwary men away from home, 
only to kill them and eat their brains in never-successful attempts to make up 
for their own deficiencies. They live in caves behind waterfalls, and are masters 
of all armadillos, who also serve as chairs for them (small wooden benches, 
found in all Popoluca houses, made from half logs, often with handles rudely 
carved to represent head and tail, are called ‘“‘armadillos”). Grand Salvajes 
are gigantic creatures, normal in form, except for the women, who have one 
breast only, live in the remote mountain fastness, and sleep sitting up because 
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there are no clearings large enough for them to lie down in. They likewise eat 
human beings. 

As in many parts of Mexico, the Popoluca witch-doctor is called nawal. 
Lacking, however, is the widespread concept of tonal, the guardian spirit insect 
or animal seen at the time of birth of a baby, whose spirit is so intimately con- 
nected with that of the child that should either die the other will follow. 
Nawals are able to transform themselves into the form of any animal or insect, 
but prefer that of a tiger or a snake. They may fly through the night as a ball 
of fire, or go head downward in daylight in a whirlwind. They cause and cure 
illness, exhume and eat corpses, and suck blood from sleeping persons. Power 
comes not from divine revelation, but from long years of study from estab- 
lished nawals, and because of this feature they should not be considered as true 
shamans. 

The tsauka is a type of mawal who can bring or prevent rain through his 
control of the rayos (lightning), which are personified as beings who live in vari- 
ous hills scattered throughout Popoluca territory. Tsaukas themselves may take 
the form of rayos and as short, violent tempests, ravage milpas ina restricted area. 

Illness is believed to be caused by object intrusion, usually a small insect 
or animal, or soul loss resulting from fright. In the former case the curandero, 
who may also be a mawal, treats with herbs, applied both externally in the 
form of a poultice and taken internally. In the latter case he divines by placing 
seven copal balls in water. If they first sink and then rise to the surface, the 
patient will recover. Treatment consists of singing in a strange voice, placing 
seven grains of corn in the mouth, and sucking all places on the body where 
the pulse is visible. Sucking to cure fright illness, and never to cure object 
intrusion disease, is an interesting reversal of the almost universal pattern. 

Until recently a secular fiesta, called carnival, was held each spring. Its 
purpose was to ensure good crops, prevent sickness and epidemics, and pro- 
mote the general welfare of the community. The leaders—the town officials, 
nawals, and tsaukas—observed strict taboos on food and sex for varying pre- 
liminary periods, and during the week of festivities were supposed to go en- 
tirely without sleep. The core of the fiesta consisted of animal impersonators 
wearing tiger skins and masks who danced in the streets. Other dancers carry- 
ing stuffed animal skins of other varieties attacked the tigers with bows and 
toy arrows, and were “eaten” by the tigers. Some women danced, holding 
dried fish above their heads, and others threw pots of water on all participants. 
Flutes and a special large drum with a skin head at one end only, furnished 
music. Death was believed to be certain for anyone who did not strictly follow 
correct procedure, and since the taboos were so onerous, involving for the 
presidente continence for four months, the carnival has not been held re- 
cently, much to the annoyance of older people who feel that times were much 
better when the old ritual was followed. 
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Death rites show a combination of Christian and aboriginal traits. The 
corpse is extended on the house floor, candles lighted, and alabanzas sung during 
part of the night. A whip of seven cotton strands is specially woven and placed 
in the hand of the departed to drive unknown animals from the path to the 
afterworld. No coffins are used, and the body is placed in an extended position 
in a six foot deep grave. Two to three weeks later pigs are killed; tamales made; 
a velorio-like celebration, minus saint, held; special music consisting of a crude 
violin and a ukulele-like jerana played; two old women dance, the possessions 
of the deceased are purified with copal, and the clothing and rubbish remaining 
thrown into an arroyo. Excessive signs of grief are frowned upon; it is felt that 
it is better for the soul if everyone has a good time. 

Folklore can be divided into three types of tales: origin and pre-Conquest 
stories; European folktales; and biblical accounts which have so lost their 
original sense as to be in some cases almost unrecognizable. Cannibalistic 
motifs are found in ali three, and the Popoluca appear to have the feeling that 
any unknown and hence strange being will have the desire to eat them— 
“comer Cristianos,” as it is always put. Most feared are “los Franceses,” prob- 
ably having origin in the unsuccessful French colonizing attempt near Mina- 
titlan in 1829 and 1830.8 

The Popoluca are located between the centers of high culture of Mexico— 
the Valley of Mexico and Oaxaca on one hand, and the Maya on the other, 
and are geographically even closer to the sites of Tres Zapotes and La Venta, 
and to San Andres Tuxtla where the famous Tuxtla statuette was found. Since 
they are obviously in an area of ancient high cultures, it is surprising that 
archaeological remains are for the most part limited to a few crudely scratched 
stones,”® and village sites indicated by pot sherds. Exceptions are the statue on 
top of nearby Mt. San Martin, not in the Popoluca territory proper, and carved 
stones near Piedra Labrada, which is actually marginal to the center of 
Popoluca population.*° Mounds and carved stones are much in evidence 
around Lake Catemaco, which also is not, and apparenily never has been, in 
Popoluca territory. One has the impression that these people have always been 
culturally less advanced than their neighbors, and for this reason have been 
forced onto the least desirable terrain in the region—land which has never 
harbored peoples of more advanced ways and technology, and which has never 
been the site of higher cultural developments. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


*8 A paper on Sierra Popoluca folklore is now in preparation. 
29 See my Notes, plates 13, 14, and 22. 
* Blom and LaFarge, op. cit., pp. 40-47. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO FOOD ECONOMY AND BODY ECONOMY IN 
ZIA PUEBLO By FLORENCE HAWLEY, MICHEL PIJOAN anp C. A. ELKIN 


HE pueblo of Zia is located on the crest of a low volcanic hill some forty 

miles northwest of Albuquerque, New Mexico. There are 235 Keresan 
speaking persons in the village, probably the most conservative group among 
all the Pueblo Indians. Their economic status is in the lower brackets, in spite 
of the fact that the Indian Service has made valuable contributions to their 
agriculture, their system of irrigation and to the general health of the commu- 
nity. During recent years, the Indians have begun to accept the principles of 
soil conservation, cattle grazing, vaccination against smallpox and other 
progressive measures promoted by the Government. 

It is the purpose of this inquiry to examine the “food culture” of the Zia 
people, to determine if a deculturation process exists in their dietary, and to 
correlate the findings with certain physical conditions among the children of 
the Pueblo. In short, the problem is to discover if the present dietary has a pal- 
pable effect on the body economy of the Zia Pueblo Indians. 

In the old days, the Zia Indians depended for their food supply on some 
fishing, considerable hunting, and careful working of their alkaline farm lands 
which are watered by the unstable flow of Jemez Creek. Nowadays, except for 
all of their corn and a part of their meat, they purchase their staples from the 
trading post ten miles away. Their constant worried concern over the cost of 
commodities betrays their basic economic insecurity, although they insist that 
they always have enough food for everyone and that all visitors must be of- 
fered food. They consider any variation from their simple basic diet as a lux- 
ury, and they seem never to have questioned the efficiency of that diet in rela- 
tion to body economy. 

Fifty years ago, Stevenson' made a general study of Zia. There had been 
a critical decrease in population from still earlier times, and she found the 
natives so fearful of extinction that inter-clan barriers to marriage were let 
down and everything possible was being done to increase the birth rate. Her 
view of the situation may have been exaggerated, but the desire for large 
families remains to this day one of the aims of village life. In spite of high birth 
rates, however, the pueblo has only doubled in population during the last 
fifty years. A woman may bear twelve or thirteen children, but usually half or 
more die before they reach school age. This death rate has been due to poor 
sanitation, inadequate medical care and lack of certain physiological factors in 
resisting disease. 

All but two or three of the Zia families are poor in one degree or another. 


1 Matilda C. Stevenson, The Zia (11th Annual Repo-t, P vreau of American Ethnology, 1894). 
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Their system of land inheritance divides property equally among the children, 
so that members of a large family inherit less than members of a small one. 
Individually owned plots are often widely scattered and of varying crop-pro- 
ducing value. Even though sheep and cattle are an important phase of the 
agricultural process, many families have lost their animals because they were 
unable to spare time from their farming to care for them properly. 

Although the primary family is the main economic and social unit of the 
pueblo, the extended family, both matrilineal and patrilineal, is a secondary 
economic and social unit. Ownership is strictly individual, but economic co- 
operation between friendly relations is the rule. They are interdependent in 
borrowing, giving and lending what they have. The cooperation of everyone 
in the pueblo is unquestioned in undertakings which are for the common good, 
such as the cleaning of ditches and for all religious ceremonies. 

The future of a child is considered bright if he is a hard worker and of 
cheerful disposition. The task of providing the necessities of life requires 
strength, endurance and fortitude. Work for wages is rarely to be had in this 
area, and the Indians have nothing to sell or exchange except their pottery 
and certain crops, cattle, sheep and wool. Since most of their buying is on a 
cash or exchange basis, or on credit limited by the known ability to pay, in- 
dustry and thrift are essential qualities. The poorest families are extended very 
little credit for a very short time. The annual credit allowed for the average 
family usually runs between one and two hundred dollars. 


FOOD CONSIDERATIONS 


Wheat is raised by almost every family in the pueblo, although only one 
man raises enough to supply the needs of his family for the entire year since 
he has more land and fewer children than the others. Part of the wheat is 
taken to the mill to be ground into flour for immediate use, the rest being 
reserved for seed. Any wheat left over after the spring planting can be ground 
into flour for home use, but this system leaves the people dependent on the 
trading post for flour during part of the winter and most of the summer. What 
sugar, coffee, baking powder, yeast, crackers, potatoes and soap are used also 
come from the trader. Lard is also bought, for though a steer or a sheep may be 
slaughtered occasionally, the fat is eaten as part of the meat or is fried and 
used as cracklings. The trader’s accounts of summer purchases show with con- 
siderable accuracy the amount of staples bought, as well as the small items of 
luxury in food or dress allowed by the incomes of the wealthier families. Except 
for these small luxuries, there is little difference between the menus of the 
poorest and the richest families, the staples, whether purchased or home- 
grown, remaining the same. 

The detailed summer accounts of a sheep owner in the $200 a year credit 


3 July 15 

8 Ibs. lard 

2 sacks flour (48 lbs. apiece) 
4 10 lbs. sugar 

Large can baking powder 

1 lb. crackers 

2 cans corned beef 

1 qt. fly spray 


July 18 


8 Ibs. lard 
Potatoes 
Baking powder 
Sardines 
Corned beef 

f Candy 

S 2 boxes Cracker Jack 
2 doz. oranges 

y 1 Ib. crackers 

. 2 lbs. hamburger 

2 qts. fly spray 

Short shells for 22 rifle 


August 3 


8 Ibs. lard 

10 Ibs. sugar 

6 sacks flour 

Rice 

1 Ib. crackers 

1 qt. peanut butter 
-1 box raisins 

Coca Cola 

1 cgar 

Bull Durham 
Wheat straw papers 
Mentholatum 

1 pr. shoe soles 


August 8 


Canned peaches 
Canned pears 
Mustard 

2 cans tomatoes 
2 boxes macaroni 
2 cans shoe polish 
12 Ibs. leather 

4 pairs anklets 

1 pair hose 


TABLE I 


Turee Montus’ Cuarce Account or Z1A Famity oF THREE 


(Upper Income Group) 


$1.30 
2.40 
.70 
.25 
11 
.50 


August 10 


Flashlight 
Ruler 

Lamp chimney 
46 candles 

13 Ibs. bologna 


2 boxes Cracker Jack 


Bull Durham 


August 30 
8 Ibs. lard 
Baking powder 
Potatoes 
13 Ibs. bologna 
Bull Durham 
1 pt. fly spray 


September 14 
2 sacks flour 
10 lbs. sugar 
8 Ibs. lard 
Rolled oats 
Pinto beans 
Potatoes 
1? lbs. bologna 
Coffee—bulk 
Bull Durham 
Flashlight batteries 


October 14 


Pinto beans 
Coffee—bulk 
Vegetable soup 
Laundry soap 
Peanuts 
Cheesecloth 


$ .50 
AS 
15 
35 
-10 
45 .25 
$5.71 $1.60 
$1.30 $1.25 
75 .40 
.40 .50 
25 .28 
.50 25 
05 .20 
10 — 
.30 $2.88 
12 
2.50 
95 70 
7 1.25 
.30 
$5.32 1.00 
.25 
1.30 60 
70 .50 
9.40 25 
25 .20 
16 
40 $7.55 
10 
= $ .64 
05 "50 
05 24 
.50 
30 05 
| 25 
7 $13.21 $2.18 
$ .20 
.25 
10 
| .20 
24 
20 
1.13 
40 
25 
$2.97 
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group’ are given in Table I. The family consists of the man, his wife and one 
daughter, and its small size and large income allow maximum consumption of 
non-native commodities. With the exception of coffee, which is consistently 
used in small amounts by most of the pueblo families, the purchases on the 
first recorded day covered the major staples required from outside sources. 
The oranges, meat and fly spray are luxuries rarely bought by the poorer fami- 
lies. Home-killed meat is scarce in the pueblo during the summer, as it is likely 
to spoil before it can be eaten. The frequent purchases of rifle shells are for 
shooting rabbits which are hunted whenever time allows. Later bills cover spe- 
cial items of food and clothing bought in preparation for the largest fiesta of 
the year, the corn dance on August 15, when the people provide the best possi- 
ble entertainment for relatives and guests from other pueblos and from Span- 
ish-American villages. 

The families owning the most cattle or sheep, which are comparable to 
money, use about eight pounds of lard, one hundred pounds of wheat flour, 
and between ten and twenty pounds of sugar per month for three persons. Ap- 
proximately twenty-five pounds of potatoes are used every two weeks. Rice 
and macaroni are considered agreeable additions to the staples. It may be said 
that the majority of families in the pueblo use approximately the same rations, 
differing in quantity according to income, but it is difficult to make a close 
check on the staple consumption of the poorest families since they cannot and 
do not run constant accounts at the trading post. 

The foods invariably contained in the daily diet, other than those pur- 
chased, are made with the corn and chili which the people raise. Less frequently 
they use other home-raised products such as vegetables, meat, either fresh or 
dried, melons, fruit and, rarely, eggs. 

Corn and wheat flour are considered absolute necessities, bread stuffs being 
the basis of every meal. The women make raised bread or tortillas for daily 
use, the thick tortillas being of dough (white flour, baking powder, water and 
lard) baked on top of the stove. Pies, turnovers and cakes are made for feasts 
but not for daily consumption. Sweet “‘spider” bread, so named because the 
edges are cut and twisted to suggest the legs of a spider, is made of flour, baking 
powder, lard, sugar and cinnamon or allspice. This dessert resembles coarse 
shortbread and appears at every celebration. 

Corn meal, ground on stone metates, may be used as a substitute for wheat 
flour or may be mixed with it, or it may be used in some of the old native dishes. 
As hominy, corn is combined with meat and chili in stews. To make the gruel 


2 Credit runs from about $50 to $200 per year per family, the majority averaging about $100. 
Detailed accounts of a number of Zia families were examined and found to resemble each other 
closely within the various income groups. Other illustrative charts of this series will appear in the 
monograph on Zia personality, one of the several comparative studies sponsored by the Committee 
od Human Development, University of Chicago, and by the U. S. Indian Service. 
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known as atole or the thicker mush, chakewi, parched corn is ground and the 
flour stirred into boiling water. The Spanish-Americans adopted these recipes 
from the Indians in the early days, just as the Indians borrowed many of the 
Spanish-American dishes. 

Guayaves, or “paper bread,” now prepared only for ceremonies, is usually 
made of blue or red corn, the color of the red being heightened by the addition 
of chili powder. This food disappeared from the daily diet when the more 
quickly prepared bread and tortillas were introduced by the Spanish colonists. 

The recipe for panocha, a sweet pudding made from sprouted wheat, was 
also taken from the Spaniards. Its flavor suggests brown sugar. 

Ground green corn, mixed like a pudding and baked in folded corn husks, is 
a native dish. 

Lard is more of a luxury than wheat so that its consumption varies more 
according to economic status. It is used not only in bread and tortillas but in 
the preparation of all vegetables, fresh or canned. Potatoes and carrots are 
always fried. Green chili is boiled and then fried, as is also cabbage, unless the 
family has plenty of lard in which case the cabbage is fried lightly, then 
boiled, then fried again. Meat is not sauteéd in lard, but is fried in so much 
fat that only a high degree of heat will brown it at all. 

Eggs are a rarity in the menu because only a few families keep chickens. 
The favorite method of cooking them is in combination with chili and lard. 
The eggs are beaten, salt, baking powder and flour are added, and the mixture 
is dropped by spvonfuls into hot fat. The fritter-like puffs are then dropped 
into red chili stewed in water. This is a slight variation of the recipe for fortas 
de juevo con chili from the Spanish-American cuisine. Another favorite recipe 
for eggs is in combination with green chili. The dried chilis are softened in wa- 
ter and kneaded into small rolls coated with flour. These are dipped into egg 
white, olled in flour again and fried in deep fat. 

Fried, or lard, bread is a delicacy. Dough similar to that used for tortillas 
is friec in deep hot lard, the result being somewhat like a rather greasy bread 
doughiuut. 

Some families can their own cabbages, beets, tomatoes and whatever fruit 
they raise or buy. Almost no foods except corn, chili and meat are dried, though 
occasionally a bunch of grapes is tied to the rafters to dry for raisins. Fruit is 
purchased from the Spanish-Americans, but it is so scarce that it is usually 
eaten at once. The few fruit trees growing in the fields are considered very 
valuable, and the diet of the people would be greatly improved if trees were 
planted and proper instructions for their care given. 

Watermelons and muskmelons are important food items during the fall 
and even into the winter. A typical daily menu for the summer period consists 
of coffee or tea, tortillas, green chili boiled in lard for breakfast; green corn 
boiled in lard, green chili and tea for lunch; and green chili, tortillas, tea and 
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slices of melon for supper. Although this is the ordinary diet during the period 
of heavy field work, it is hardly sufficient to sustain a laboring man. 

Meat is the food most desired by the people and most difficult to obtain. 
The small amount of meat purchased from the trading post by even the well- 
to-do families is almost negligible in the diet. Sheep owners may slaughter ani- 
mals at various times throughout the year, but the cattle owners must wait 
for colder weather so that the meat will not spoil. Very few families can afford 
to buy sheep or goats. A few fish may be caught in the reservoir, and rabbits 
are shot whenever time for hunting can be arranged. The principal meat sup- 
ply for the village :s made up by the meat dried in the fall, supplemented by 
rabbits. Several times a year there are communal rabbit hunts, which last all 
day and in which every one takes part. Occasionally some one kills a wild tur- 
key, and during the deer season every man who can afford a license hopes to 
bring in a large animal both for its meat and for its skin. But even under the 
most favorable conditions, the people do not expect to have meat more than 
two or three times a week, and then more as a flavoring than as a food. They 
themselves say that they think they would feel better if they had meat oftener, 
and they celebrate the eating of fresh meat by sitting at a table rather than on 
the floor in the usual manner. They speak of the last date on which they en- 
joyed fresh meat as it they were naming a Saint’s day. 

When an animal is killed, not even the blood is wasted. It is used either in 
making blood sausage or, combined with soot, for hardening and blackening 
the clay floors of the houses. The sausage is made by mixing small pieces of fat 
with onion, salt and pepper and adding corn meal and the blood. This mixture 
is poured into pieces of washed intestine or into corn husks, which are then 
boiled. The meat itself is almost always cooked as a stew, the only one of the 
old pueblo foods which is still important and unchanged in the menu. 

Native foods are now prepared principally for ceremonial occasions and 
the daily diet is one borrowed and adapted from the Spanish-Americans. Most 
Zia Indians lack the beans which are characteristically Spanish-American and 
which would provide a good supply of vegetable protein. Butter, eggs, cheese 
and milk are almost entirely lacking. One woman in the pueblo owns a cow and 
sells milk to those who can afford it, but most children, after being nursed for 
one to two years, are weaned on black coffee and cereal gruel and rarely taste 
milk. Babies are nursed whenever they clamor for food, and small children are 
fed whenever they complain of hunger. The sandwich given to a youngster of 
three is usually a tough wheat tortilla filled with red or green chili. Most of 
the school children return to the pueblo at lunch time, but many of them eat 
nothing at this time. A standard breakfast consists of fried potatoes and cof- 
fee; a standard evening meal is made up of tortillas, meat stew with hominy, 
chili and lard, or some vegetable cooked in lard. Sweets are for fiesta days, 
except for the well-to-do families. The pressure of food economy has made the 
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ideal of beauty a plump, well filled out body. Where people live close to the 
soil, their first concept of luxury is quantitatively more of those necessities 
for which they must strive in order to sustain life. Desire for qualitative change 
comes with easier living conditions and, often, with acculturation. The people 
of Zia no longer raise all of their foods, but plant their fields partly to crops 
which can be exchanged at the trading post for the new foods on which they 
have learned to depend. 


THE DIETARY 


From a dietary point of view, the nutritional intake of the Zia Indians is, in 
the main, a carbohydrate and fat regime, based primarily on the most econom- 
ical and abundant sources of energy. Compared to the Taos regime,’ the Zia is 
preferable as it contains more animal protein, more green vegetables and is 
more varied. The main difficulty among the children appears to be that more of 
them go without lunches than in Taos. From the previous section, it can be 
seen that corn and wheat flour are considered absolute necessities. With a 
standard breakfast of coffee and potatoes fried in lard a possible 500 to 
600 calories of food energy are obtained. From a lunch of tortillas or bread, 
stew with meat, hominy and lard, and a supper of similar character, an 
additional 1,500 calories are available. Thus, in examining the average dietary 
of the Zia Indian, a possible 2,000 to 2,100 calorie daily utilization occurs. 

This in itself is a sufficient energy supply. Furthermore, there is a sufficient 
ingestion of green vegetables to offer some of the vitamins necessary, but on 
the whole, even considering the consumption of fresh fruit, the vitamin con- 
sumption is under adequate. A continued shortage in the diet occurs which 
is not sufficiently marked to produce a frank clinical syndrome of fulminating 
vitamin deficiency, but rather a general subclinical state important because of 
its insidious character. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


A somewhat specialized physical examination was carried out on twenty 
school children at the Zia school. No studies were made on adults, since many 
of them have incipient chronic diseases (a subject for a separate communica- 
tion) forming vicious circles with factors of body economy. Also, insufficient 
contact on the part of one of the investigators (MP) with the pueblo would 
have necessitated a longer period for the exposition of the nature of the in- 
quiry than was available. The adult Indians of Zia gave only limited coopera- 
tion but they did, however, show a definite interest in the health status of the 
children. 

The children examined varied in age from five to fifteen years. They were 


A. Drexler and M. Pijoan, Certain Nutritional Deficiencies among Taos Pueblo School 
Children (with technical assistance by R. Warren and M. K. Woods). In preparation, 1943. 
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cooperative, displayed no anxiety and regarded our inquiry with interest and 
amusement. 

Hemoglobin determinations were carried out on oxalated venous blood by 
the use of Evelyn’s method‘ where the hemoglobin content of 15.6 grams was 
equivalent to an oxygen capacity of 20.9 volumes and represented an empirical 
hemoglobin value of 100 per cent. In regard to ascorbic acid values, various 
studies in the literature indicate that the ascorbic acid content of the plasma 
along with the dietary intake is an index of ascorbic acid metabolism.’* It can 
be assumed on the basis of many investigations that from 30 to 50 mgm. of 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C) is required to sustain ascorbic acid economy. It is 
not the purpose of this study to ascertain the ascorbic acid requirements of the 
Zia Indians but rather to gain an insight into the ascorbic acid consumption 
through plasria levels. The method of assay was that of Mindlin and Butler,’ 
without cyanide, on fresh plasma samples. For purposes of comparison, the 
values of 0.8 to 1.0 mgm. per cent can be considered the normal fluctuation.*® 
The values expressed in Table II would indicate a continued shortage of this 
vitamin in the diet. 

The clinical diagnosis of pellagroid results is based primarily on a dermati- 
tis and glossitis. The more fulminating signs were not present. It is known that 
dermatitis occurs chiefly in the parts exposed to sunlight: elbows, knees, ankles 
and the neck. “‘Sunburn”’ is too often the mistaken interpretation of the inex- 
perienced.® In our cases, the roughened scaly pigmentation of the skin with 
areas of erythema were the early signs. The glossitis was characterized by a 
reddened tongue and papillar atrophy. It must be added in respect to the der- 
matitis that in chronic cases the symmetrical distribution of the lesions was 
characteristically pellagroid. In evaluating ariboflavinosis, the earliest symp- 
tom found was a circumcorneal infection with congestion and proliferation of 
the limbic plexus. Accompanying this, there are a great number of narrow 
capillary loops at the border of the scleral digitations. In some instances, opaci- 
ties were present. Some cases revealed characteristic inflammations of the lips 
with fissure formation (rhagades) (cheitosis). 

The following table demonstrates the findings of our examinations. 


4K. A. Evelyn, A Stabilized Photoelectric Colorimeter with Light Filters (Journal Biological 
Chemistry, 1936, Vol. 115), p. 63. 

5 O. A. Bessey and R. L. White, Ascorbic Acid Requirements of Children (Journal of Nutrition, 
1942. Vol. 26), p. 195. 

® M. Pijoan, C. A. Elkin and C. O. Eslinger, Ascorbic Acid Deficiency among Papago Indians 
(Journal of Nutrition, 1943). In press. 

7R. L. Mindlin, and A. M. Butler, The Determination of Ascorbic Acid in Plasma, a Micro- 
method and Macromethod (1938. Vol. 122), p. 673. 

8M. Pijoan and F. Klemperer, Determination of Blood Ascorbic Acid (Journal of Clinical 
Investigation, 1937. Vol. 16), p. 443. 
® J. B. Youmans, Nutritional Deficiencies (1941, Philadelphia), p. 91. 
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Taste II 
CERTAIN Finprvcs PERTINENT TO Bopy Economy As RELATED TO 
Dericrzncy STATES AMONG Z1A SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Upper Res- Dental Pellagroid Aribo- Hemoglobin Ascertic 
Name Age irator Caries Manifes- flavinosi m. per- Acid mgm. 
piratory ifes- fr gm. p 

Infection tations cent 
plasma 
A.M. 9 ? 0 0 0 14.9 0.220 
S.M. 11 0 0 0 0 14.9 0.440 
L?. 9 0 + 0 0 16.2 0.396 
VS. 12 + + + + 17.7 0.440 
H.G. i1 + 0 14.6 0.396 
SP. 11 + + 0 + 14.6 0.602 
E.M. 14 + 0 + + 16.2 0.480 
M.S. 11 0 + 0 + 14.2 0.480 
J.S. 14 0 0 0 0 16.2 0.512 
D.M. 12 ? + 0 0 11.7 0.748 
T.M. 10 + + 0 0 14.6 0.220 
R.G. 9 0 - 0 0 9.5 0.660 
J.C.M. 8 0 + + + 12.7 0.440 
AS. 9 + 0 + + 17.2 0.528 
J.R.M. 9 + + 0 0 14.2 0.440 
R.M. 13 a 0 0 0 14.2 0.572 
PE. 11 0 + + 0 14.6 0.572 
T.G. 10 0 0 0 0 13.4 0.484 
B.T. 12 + a 0 0 15.8 0.572 
F.S. 8 0 0 0 0 14.05 0.572 


In this group of twenty school children, twelve had evidence of progressive dental caries (60% 
of the total), nine had marked upper respiratory infections (45%), six had pellagra (30%) and six 
had definite stigmata of ariboflavinosis (30%). Only four or five children were free of stigmata of 
some debilitating process. 

The average hemoglobin value was 14.05 gms. per cent with a mean variation of from 17.7 
gms. to 9.5 gms. In short, some of the children had adequate values, others far from adequate. 
The variation in the ascorbic acid content of the plasma was not so striking. The average was 
0.534 mgm. per cent, indicating moderately low plasma value. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
The Zia Pueblo school children sustain the effects of an inadequate intake of 
specific food substances. The findings indicate insufficient assimilation of nico- 
tinic acid, riboflavin, ascorbic acid and, presumably, protein of high biologic 
value. Although the deculturation process of the food habit pattern is not as 
marked as at other pueblos,’ the process is an early one which may produce 


1 A. Drexler and M. Pijoan, op. cit. 
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insidiously bad results. In the end, malnutrition and infection will mutually 
conspire against the body economy of these children. A possible solution !ies in 
an adequate school lunch and hygienic measures. These should not be foreign 
to the culture of the people themselves. A gradual process of proper nutrition 
and hygiene should be part of the basic education of the school children, an 
acculturation which would bring understanding of what is good for them. 

In regard to the pueblo as a whole, there is little possibility of remedying 
the diet through mere advice, for even if that advice were accepted, the limita- 
tions of low income and of time would nullify its results. These people cannot 
afford to buy meat, and they spend as much time hunting as they can spare 
from farming and from the ceremonials which they consider absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of farming and hunting. Their agriculture might be ad- 
vanced toward nutritional acequacy by the introduction of certain vegetables 
high in vitamin and mineral content, and by starting orchards and giving 
instruction in their care. Encouragement in keeping milk cows or goats in the 
pueblo and in raising chickens for eggs could be offered without upsetting the 
culture pattern and the nutritional gain would affect both young and old 
people. The possibility of food shortage, although with no realization of in- 
herent dietary deficiencies, is the primary anxiety of each individual in Zia. By 
working through this approach and the related tendency to get whetever 
they can of actual practical value for themselves from the white people 
(while consistently withholding every possible item of information about 
themselves) it is possible to train them for such economic adjustments as are 
necessary for their body economy. These adjustments must be of such a na- 
ture and must be presented in such a way that the balance of their own func- 
tioning culture is not physiologically disrupted. 


SUMMARY 


Certain subclinical and threshold avitaminoses exist among the Zia pueblo 
school children. This condition is based on an inadequate intake of specific 
food factors as part of a deculturation process. The possible remedial steps 
are discussed. It is because of the interest of Mr. John Collier, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, in these problems that such studies were made possible. 


U. S. INDIAN SERVICE NUTRITION LABORATORY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MExIco 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MExico 
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THE KINSHIP AND STATUS TERMS OF 
THE TIWA LANGUAGES By GEORGE L. TRAGER 


HE purpose of the present article is to make available, in one place, and 

in linguistically correct and accurate form, all the material I have on the 
kinship and status terms of the four Tiwa languages—Taos, Picuris, Sandia, 
Isleta. The aims served will be several: the linguist will have available ac- 
curately recorded material of a particularly high value from the comparative 
standpoint, to add to the extremely meager (and on the whole very poorly 
recorded) material hitherto published on these languages; the ethnologist will 
be able to compare the kinship systems of the four pueblos for the first time, 
as some of the terms have never before been recorded, to my knowledge. 

The four Tiwa pueblos row existing are in New Mexico, located thus: 
Taos (850 inhabitants), in the north central part of the state, three miles from 
the Mexican-American town of that name and 75 miles north of Santa Fé; 
Picuris (125 inhabitants), 25 miles southeast of Taos, near the small village 
of Pefiasco; Sandia (150 inhabitants), 14 miles north of Albuquerque; Isleta 
(2,000 inhabitants—some of them Keresan-speaking), 12 miles south of Al- 
buquerque. 

The linguistic relationships accord with the geographical. Taos and Picuris 
are much alike, and mutually understandable. Sandia and Isleta are almost 
identical. A speaker of the southern languages can manage to understand 
the northern two, but the reverse is not true. The northern languages are more 
archaic (Taos apparently most so). The Tiwa group as a whole is related to 
Tewa and Towa, forming the Tanoan family, which is part of the Azteco- 
Tanoan stock. For further data on the relationships, cf. B. L. Whorf and G. L. 
Trager, The Relationship of Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
cist, Vol. 39, 1937), pp. 609-624. 

My material is most extensive for Taos, which was studied during 1935— 
1936, and again in the summer of 1937. A grammar of the language has been 
prepared, but its publication cannot now be foreseen. In the meantime refer- 
ence may be had to my article The Language of Taos Pueblo, New Mexico 
(Maitre phonétique, No. 56, 1936), pp. 1-5, which is now subject to correction 
in several points, and to my brief note The Days of the Week in the Language of 
Taos, New Mexico (Language, Vol. 15, 1939), pp. 51-55. References to previous 
publications by others will be found in the articles cited. 

The material on the other three languages was gathered by me in 1937. 
That for Picuris is fairly complete for kinship terms. That for Sandia is meager, 
because of the almost complete unwillingness of the informant to impart this 
type of information. The Isleta material is good, but lack of time prevented its 
being checked to the extent desirable (as, for instance, in text). The published 
linguistic material on Picuris is by J. P. Harrington, Picuris Children’s Stories 
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(Bureau of American Ethnology—Report 43 for 1925-1926, Washington, 
1928). For Isleta and Sandia there is no published linguistic material of any 
value that I know of. 

The work done in 1937 on these languages was made possible by a grant 
from the Department of Anthropology of Yale University, and grateful 
acknowledgment is here made for the assistance rendered. 

As regards the kinship terms themselves, the following works by Elsie 
Clews Parsons need to be mentioned: Further Notes on Isleta (AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGIST, Vol. 23, 1921), pp. 149-155 (which includes also a few Sandia 
terms); Taos Pueblo (General Series in Anthropology no. 2, Menasha, Wis., 
1936); Picuris, New Mexico (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 41, 1939), pp. 
206-222. The last mentioned contains a large number of personal names and 
other linguistic material, most of which, including the kinship terms, were 
linguistically checked by me in 1937 with the aid of Dr. Parsons’ then unpub- 
lished manuscript, which she generously let me use; there are, however, many 
typographical errors in the lists, as I did not read proof of the article. 

The orthography used is phonemic, and uniform for the four languages, 
barring the unavoidable and necessary differences in the sounds assigned to 
certain symbols. The consonants #, #, k, k» are voiceless fortis unaspirated 
stops; c is [¢] in Taos before i, u, i, y, and [ts] elsewhere, while in the other lan- 
guages it is uniformly [¢]; ? is a very weak glottal stop, and every word not be- 
gianing with some other consonant begins with ”; p‘, ¢‘, Rk‘ are strongly aspi- 
rated stops (& only in Sandia and Isleta); p’, ?’, k’, c’ (and k,.’) are glottalized 
lenis stops, with both releases very weak; }, d, g in Taos are voiced stops, and 
in Sandia and Isleta voiced stops initially and voiced spirants between vowels 
(they do not occur in Picuris) ; ? is voiceless 1, weakly fricative except in Picuris, 
where the friction is considerable; s, # are like English s, h; x is a weak mid- 
velar (k-position) spirant in Taos, a strong one in Picuris; Taos and Picuris 
%», Correspondingly weak and strong, do not occur, and Sandia and Isleta h, 
(so written for valid reasons which are not pertinent here), occurs only once, 
in the present material; m, m are the ordinary nasals; / is ‘‘neutral” or “back” 
in timbre; r is a weak single flap, with some friction, like Spanish short 7; 7 is 
the palatal semivowel (English y), and w the labial semivowel; § (corresponding 
to Taos and Picuris c in some cases) occurs in Isleta and Sandia, but not in the 
present material. 

The vowels are best discussed separately. Taos: i as in English see, e as in 
English /et, a as in French patte, o as in American English fot (unrounded), 
as in English rude, a as an unrounded mid-back close vowel (tongue position of 
French 0 in pot, lips as for French @); i, ¢, @, @, % the corresponding nasal 
vowels; ie, ia, 90, uo unisyllabic clusters with the two elements even and re- 
taining their usuai sounds (so too for ig). Picuris: i, w as in Taos; e as French é, 
o as in French pot, a as in Spanish (neither “front” nor “back”’), a more open 
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than in Taos; nasal vowels corresponding to the oral ones; ia unisyllabic, 
about [iae]. Sandia and Isleta: i, «, e as in Taos; a as in Picuris; a higher than 
in Taos (high-back unrounded); ie, ia as in Taos; aa, ua as Taos 90, uo; nasal 
vowels correspondingly. The nasal 2 occurs in Picuris, Isleta, and Sandia, but 
not in the present material. In all four languages the vowels are long with 
loud (main) or medial (secondary) stress, on all three tones, and short and 
somewhat obscured when weak-stressed (“‘unstressed’’). 

The loud and medial stresses occur with three tones: normal tone, marked 
with a raised straight stroke before the vowel for loud stress, and a lowered 
stroke for medial stress, thus: 'a, ;¢; low tone, @; high tone, 4; for the low and 
high, medial stress need not be separately marked, as of two lows or two highs 
the first is loud, of a high and a low together the high is loud, and when a high 
or a low accompanies normal tones, the latter show which accent is loud and 
which medial. The normal-toned stresses are much like ordinary English main 
and secondary stresses, high tone has a decidedly higher pitch, and low is much 
lower and with a drawling of the vowel. 

In the following lists, the terms (all nouns) are given in their singular abso- 
lute form, followed by the plural absolute and the stem form in parentheses; 
then comes the meaning, and any necessary explanatory material. Each Taos 
term has a reference letter, A to L’, which is repeated for the corresponding 
terms of the other languages. Special vocative forms are designated as Av, etc., 
with following figures if there are several. In the languages other than Taos, 
where a term is not cognate with the Taos one it is designated by the same 
letter but with a prefixed numeral: 4, only in isleta; 3, only in Sandia or in 
Sandia and Isleta; 2, in Picuris, or in Picuris and Isleta, or in Picuris, Sandia, 
and Isleta. 


TAOS KINSHIP AND STATUS TERMS 


A. te‘m'ena (tg\m'enemq; te‘m-): ‘father,’ ‘father-in-law’; also by woman of her 
husband, especially to her children. Examples: *qnig‘m'ena ‘my father,’ 
said by son, and elsewhere by son-in-law to his father-in-law; kite‘mwd- 
puoi ‘our late father,’ said by mother to daughter. 

Av 1. tg‘mq (stem with usual optional final vowel after stem-final consonant) ; 
to actual father, to husband, and in friendly respect to relatively older 
man (cf. Lv). 

Av 2. te‘m?n (diminutive of A): used to actual father by children, to husband 
by wife. 

Av 3. tit'a: same uses as Av 1. 

B. kiana (k'anema; k'a-): ‘mother,’ ‘mother-in-law’; by a man to his wife, or 
of his wife speaking to his children (cf. I). 

By 1. k'a?a (diminutive of B): to mother by children, to wife; also sometimes 

respectfully in the manner of Bv2. Sometimes appears simply as k'a 
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(stem-vocative), especially by very young children (was heard being 
used in this way). 

Bv 2. ?'a?a: has all the uses of Bv1, and also is very common as a term of 
friendly respect to a relatively older woman (see Nv), frequently in 
addressing mother’s sisters. 

C. (?%?'unemq; ?a-): ‘son,’ ‘child’; ‘son-in-law’; to any male child or 
younger person, whether related or not, like English son. In direct ad- 
dress, only in possessed form: %qn?#wd?i ‘my son.’ Example: hu 
wit,a?a?ym'ehu, iq, ?uk’'ojimq “then he says to his son-in-law [cf. Y], 
‘Now, my son’.” The plural has all the meanings of the singular, and 
also means ‘chiidren’ as a whole, or ‘family’ including children, wife, 
other members of the household: ?¢nqm?uwd?ing ‘my family.’ 

D. p‘iw'ena (p‘iw'enemq; p‘iw-): ‘daughter,’ ‘daughter-in-law’; to any female 
child or younger person. In direct address always in possessed form: 
*qnpiwwd?i ‘my daughter.’ 

E. pjop'ona (ploponq; p'opo-): ‘older brother’; ‘brother-in-law’ older than 
speaker (but see W); ‘older half-brother,’ ‘older step-brother’; friendly 
greeting to any man of same generation equal or older in age (chiefly by 
men, but also by women). 

Ev. pyop'o. See E. 

F. p’'ojna (p’'ejnemq; p’'gj-): ‘younger brother’; ‘brother-in-law’ younger 
than speaker (but see W); ‘half brother,’ ‘step-brother’; friendly greet- 
ing to a younger man (as such in possessed form only: ?qnp’ ejwd?i ‘my 
younger brother,’ see Fv). 

Fv. ?as'u: used only to actually related younger male (the form is perhaps con- 
nected with a verb-stem meaning ‘to be born’). To an unrelated younger 
person, the possessed form of F is used; the expected stem-vocative of 
F, *p’'ej, does not occur. 

G. tut!una (t'utunq; t'utu-): ‘older sister,’ etc.; feminine equivalent of E. Very 
common to unrelated persons (see W). 


Gv. tyut!u. 
H. p’\aju?'una (p’'ajung; p’'aju-): ‘younger sister,’ etc.; feminine equivalent of 
F. 


Hv. ?up'e. This form seems irregularly connected with the word for ‘girl,’ C’. 
Freely used to unrelated persons. 

I. tiw'ena (tiw'enemq; tiw-): ‘woman,’ wife.’ Not used in direct address, even 
in possessed form. In compounds, ‘female’: pyeliw'ena ‘doe’ (p'ena ‘deer’). 

J. s'aonena (s\aon'enemq; s'aon-): ‘husband,’ ‘man,’ ‘male’ (in compounds, usu- 
ally only with animal names, as for I). Not used in direct address. 

K. m'qkuna (m'qkunq; m'qku-): ‘grandchild’ of either sex and any age. In the 
vocative (m'qku) to any young person by a person much older, or to an 
adult by a very old person. Cf. W. 
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L. tyatuti?'ina (t'atuting; t'\atuti-): ‘grandfather’ (paternal and maternal); 
‘grandfather’s brother’; friendly respect, to an older man; ‘great-grand- 
father.’ 

Lv. ¢#'atuti. Common to an older man as respectful greeting. 

M. ?,alu?'una (?'alunq; ?'atu-): ‘father’s mother,’ ‘father’s father’s mother,’ 
‘father’s mother’s mcther’; ‘father’s father’s or mother’s sister’; so by 
two informants (“‘A,” “‘B’’), but a third (“‘C’’) gave the meaning ‘moth- 
er’s older sister’ (see R), or any more distantly related older woman. 
All three are probably right, as there is much freedom of usage in terms 
on this level (see below). 

Mv. ?!atu. “A” and “B” limited this to direct address to a real relative; ““C” 
said it could be used to any older woman. There being differences in the 
relatives actually found in different families and in the constitution of 
households, it is probable that both statements are “true.” 

N. (titunq; Uitu-): ‘mother’s mother,’ ‘mother’s father’s mother,’ 
‘mother’s mother’s mother.’ “A” and “B” said it could also be used 
instead of M for the paternal relatives, and “C” said it-was the only 
term for the meanings given above for M. 

Nv. tlitu. As vocative of N, and as term of friendly respect to any older woman 
(is this the reason for the apparent confusion between M and N?). 

O. t)ytu?'una (t'ytunq; t'ytu-): ‘father’s brother,’ ‘grandfather’s brother’; any 
‘cousin,’ apparently of either sex, if older than speaker; also for ‘mater- 
nal uncle,’ without age limitation (so by “A” and “B’’). “C’’: ‘paternal 
or maternal uncle,’ if younger than parent; “C” was very vague about 
this and some other terms, his own relatives being very few. See Q, S; 

Ov. t'ytu. To relatives only. 

P. (*iemenq; ‘father’s sister,’ ‘father’s aunt’; also for 
‘maternal aunt’ and ‘maternal great-aunt.’ “‘C’’: ‘father’s older sister’ 
(cf. under O, and see R, M). 

Pv. ?!\geme. To real relatives only. 

Q. mi\m'ina (mi‘m'ing ; mi‘mi-): ‘mother’s brother,’ ‘mother’s uncle’; also possi- 
ble for ‘paternal uncle.’ “C’’: ‘uncle older than parent.’ Cf. O. 

Qv. mi‘mi. To real relatives only. 

R. kyaj'una (k'ajunq; k'aju-): ‘mother’s sister,’ ‘mother’s aunt.’ “A,” “B”: 
also for ‘paternal aunt’; “C”: ‘aunt younger than parent,’ P being used 
for ‘older paternal aunt’ and M for ‘older maternal aunt.’ 

Rv. k,aj'u. Only to real relatives. 

S. kyitu?!una (k'itunq; k'itu-): ‘nephew,’ ‘niece’; any ‘cousin’ if younger than 
speaker (cf. O); ‘great-nephew or niece.’ 

Sv. klitu. To real relatives only. 

T. -mqs'iena (only as second part of compound; pl. -m)qsienq; -myqsie-): 
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‘step-relation,’ in composition with g‘m-, k'a-, °a-, p‘iw-; the terms may 
be designated at AT, BT, CT, DT. 


. (k’'owanqg; k’\owa-): ‘neighbor, relative.’ Perhaps the first 


meaning indicates a limitation to members of the same moiety; the 
best informant, “B,” said it meant any relative or neighbor, but he was 
not specifically questioned as to moiety. 

m qku- as a prefix indicates relation by marriage: mqkupop'ona ‘wife’s 
older brother,’ ‘older sister’s husband,’ WE; WF, ‘wife’s younger 
brother,’ ‘younger sister’s husband’; WG, WH, ‘husbands’ sisters,’ 
‘brothers’ wives’; WA, ‘father-in-law’; WB, ‘mother-in-law.’ The com- 
pound terms are never used vocatively, those without specifying prefix 
being used instead. The expected combinations WC and WD do not 
exist; see Y, Z. The term has apparently no connection with K, m|qkuna. 

(t'uting; t'uli-): ‘grandfather,’ ‘husband,’ ‘old man.’ General: no 
connotation of either respect or disrepect; not used in direct address. 
Cf. L. 

t\a?!ana (t'a?anq; t'a?a-): ‘son-in-law.’ No vocative. Usually replaced by 


. s\a0jt?'ina (s'aojing; s'aoji-): ‘daughter-in-law.’ No vocative. Usually re- 


placed by D. Probably connected with s'aonena, J. 


’. awju?luna (?lawjunqg; ?'awju-): ‘boy.’ Occasionally, but not as vocative, 


for C. 


Rw'alena (kw'alenemq ; k..'al-): ‘adolescent girl,’ ‘virgin.’ 
upyeju?'una (?up'ejung; °up'eju-): ‘little girl.’ Cf. Hv. 
‘baby.’ For the #-, perhaps cf. %?!una, C. 
. ralele?'ena ; ?ilele-): ‘adolescent boy,’ ‘youth.’ 
’. plujena (p\uj'enemq; p'uj-): ‘friend.’ In possessed form, and as p'uj?a 


(diminutive), most common form of address to persons of either sex 
who are not relatives; used to whites (including the Spanish-speaking 
ones, or ““Mexicans’’), as well as to Indians. Usual greeting: hij'uohu, 
*qnp\ujwai ‘hello, my friend.’ 
p’\ip’d-: prefix for what I call “baptismal relatives”; literally ‘head- 
water-’ (p’'imemq ‘head,’ p’6?'one ‘water’). Used with A, B, C, D for 
‘godfather,’ ‘godmother,’ ‘godson,’ ‘goddaughter’ (G’A, G’B, G’C, 
G’D). 
. kumjajli?\ina (kum!ajling; kum'ajli-): ‘godmother of one’s child,’ Spanish 
comadre. 
kumpyajli?'\ina (kump'ajling; kump'ajli-): ‘godfather of one’s child,’ Span- 
ish compadre. 
priimu?\una (pr'imunq; pr'imu-): ‘cousin’ of either sex and any age; Span- 
ish primo. Given by “C” for ‘cousin,’ but when the forms O and S were 
quoted, he said they were more usual than this Spanish loanword. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
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K’. #'ojna (#'ojnemq; t'oj-): ‘person,’ ‘human being,’ ‘Indian.’ Not used of 
persons identified as not Indian. 

L’. kw'iem-: a form found in some texts, translated as ‘girl,’ ‘maiden’; was not 
checked for the absolute singular and plural (much of the text material 
is still unanalyzed); it appears to be archaic. Cf. Isleta, 4H. 

There are no words for ‘parent(s),’ ‘widow,’ ‘widower,’ ‘unmarried man,’ 
‘unmarried woman’ (except perhaps B’, ‘virgin’). 

The above list and the meanings given agree with the lists given by E. C. 
Parsons (Taos Pueblo), @xcept that I was not given ?\jeme?'ena as a term for 
‘female cousin older than the speaker,’ ¢;ytu?'una being said by my informants 
to refer to both sexes (though it seems to be primarily a term for males). Under 
compound terms Parsons gives (p. 35) tatuli héa, i.e. tyatutih'ao, stem vocative 
form meaning ‘big grandfather,’ i.e., ‘great-grandfather’; this may be a trans- 
lation after the model of the English word. Parsons’ term for ‘great-uncle’ 
seems to contain a misprint, -béa being probably for -héa, j.e., -hao, and again 
this is probably a translation. Parsons gives the “in-law” terms in their pos- 
sessive forms, as she does the step-relation terms. Her anomasena is ?qn?tmq- 
s'iena ‘my stepson.’ The term antii‘i is probably to be read ?qnt‘!a?i, literally 
‘my the-one-that-lives,’ i.e., ‘my spouse’; it is purely a descriptive term made 
up of the ordinary grammatical and lexical material of the language (3d person 
singular present tense of the subordinate relative mode, used as a noun with 
prefixed possessive referring to first person singular possessor and singular 
object possessed of gender I [animate]), and is thus not technically a marital 
term. The nursery term piayo does not correspond to anything in my material. 

The looseness of application of all the terms except those for the closest 
relatives is as stated by Mrs. Parsons. The principle seems to be that the words 
for ‘son,’ ‘daughter,’ ‘brother,’ ‘sister,’ ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ ‘grandfather,’ 
‘grandmother,’ are generalized status terms, and are preferred to such tech- 
nical and specific terms as exist in all cases where exact identification is not 
necessary; this would be especially true in direct address. 

The accompanying diagram indicates all the usages of the terms listed. 
Terms in parentheses are the less common, two terms separated by a comma 
seem to be equally common, terms in square brackets are those given by “C” 
where he differed entirely from “A” and “‘B.” 


PICURIS KINSHIP AND STATUS TERMS 
(meanings as for Taos, except when indicated) 
. tq\m'ene (tq\m'ené; tq\m-). 2Av: ?at'a. 
. Riiane (k'ia?ené; k'ia-). 2Bv: ?oj'a. 
. 20?!one (20?!ong; 20-). ‘my son.’ 
. piw'ene (p‘iw'ené; p‘iw-). 
. piaplane (pyapa?'ané; p'apa-). 2Ev: ?up'a. 
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2F. p’\qj?'one (p’'qj%ené; p’'aj-, with dim. suffix -?0- in sg.). Not completely 
cognate with Taos, because of the suffixes in sg. and pl. Used for 
‘younger sibling’ of either sex, but see 2H. 

G. tot'one (t,oto?'oné; t'oto-). 2Gv: ?at'o. 

2H. t,oto?'one (pl. not recorded, but probably ¢,ot0?0?'oné). Apparently literally 
‘little sister.’ Cf. F. 

21. tiwl'ane (tiwl'ang; tiwl'a-): ‘wife’ only. Apparently a compound (second 
element not identified) of tiw'ene (tiw'ené; tiw-) ‘woman,’ which is di- 
rectly cognate with the Taos word (I). See N. 

J. s'anene (s\an'ené; s'an-): ‘husband,’ ‘man,’ ‘male.’ 

K. mqko?!one (m,qko?o?'oné; mqko?'o- [?]): seems to contain the diminutive 
element; the exact cognate of the Taos wor! should be *m)qk'one. 

2L=AX. iq‘ml'olene. See X. 

N. tétlone (lét'oné; tét'o-): all the meanings of Taos M and N, and also, in pos- 
sessed and vocative forms, ‘wife.’ 

20=EX. p,apat'otene: ‘paternal and maternal uncle,’ ‘great-uncle.’ See X. 

O. tet'one (tet'ong): translated as ‘cousin’ (perhaps older than speaker); the 
informant was vague as to the precise meaning; one informant gave a 
form ¢,elo?'one, which he said was a Taos word (O), and which seemed 
to him to mean something like ‘male collateral.’ 

2P=G2I. totoliwl'ane: all the meanings of Taos P and R. 

Q. mi‘m!'ine (mi‘m'iné; mi‘mi-): translated as ‘cousin’; informant could not say 
how it differed from O, but was sure it did not refer to any kind of uncle, 
as does the Taos word. See below, section 10, for the form in relation to 
the cognates. 

U. k’aw'ene (k’dw'ené; k’dw-): ‘relative’ in general, ‘nephew,’ ‘niece,’ ‘cousin.’ 
In the last meaning the informant could not distinguish it from O and 
Q. 

X. totlene (tot'ené; t'ote-): basically ‘old man,’ but generally as in Taos. See 
2L, 20. 

A’. ?dwelone (?dawe'oné; ?dwco-). The first syllable perhaps has normal stress, 
?,aw-, cf. the Taos normal stress, ?\aw-. 

C’. *oplejone (%op'ejoné; ?op'ejo-). 

F’. plujene (p\uj'ené; p'uj-). As general as the Taos term. 

H’. kum'ale. Apparently only as vocative, and with the generalized use of 
Spanish comadre (that is, not limited to the ‘godmother of one’s child.’ 

I’. kump'ale. Same comment as for H’. 

}’. priimo (oniy this one form) was known, but as the informant speaks Span- 
ish and mixes Spanish words freely into his native speech, it may be 
that he used it as a foreign word and not as a loan-word. 

K’. t'aj-). 
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The word miwt'ane (miwt'ané; miwt'a-) was given for ‘widow’; it is the 
Spanish vinda adapted to the Picuris phonemic system. 

The words #,a?'ane (Y) ‘son-in-law’ and s)a?!ene (Z) ‘daughter-in-law’ are 
little used: they were given only after the Taos words were cited and the ques- 
tion asked whether anything similar existed in Picur‘s. 

There are no words corresponding historically to Taos L, M, P, R, S, T, 
W, B’, D’, E’, G’, L’ (?). Step-relationships and relationships by marriage are 
expressed by Spanish terms if necessary, but rarely. 

See Parsons, Picuris, New Mexico, p. 210 ff., for comments on the use of 
these words. My informant indicated that it was very unusual to use kinship 
terms, except to immediate members of one’s household, as everybody is re- 
lated in the small community, and the use of personal names is very common. 


SANDIA KINSHIP TERMS 
(some plurals not recorded) 
3A. ?ink‘'a?i or ?jnt'ate ‘my father’ (?in- ‘my’; stems are k‘'a-, ¢'at-, absolute 
forms were not obtained). 
B. kiiajde (k'ian; k'ia-), vocative ?jnk'ia?i or ?inn'ane (non-possessive n'ana). 
C. (u-). 
D. piewlide (p‘iew-). 
E. piap'ajde (p'apan; p'apa-): ‘older sibling.’ 
2F. p’\aj?'ujde (p’'qj?un; p’\qj?'u-) : ‘younger sibling.’ 
G. tyut\ujde (t'utun; t'utu-). 
I. tiwr'ajde (tiwran; tiwr'a-). 
3L. ?int'e?i ‘my grandfather’; the stem, #'e-, is cognate with the ¢'a- of the Taos 
term. 
3N. clide (cli-): ?inc!i?i ‘my grandmother.’ 
Q. (me\me-): ‘uncle.’ 
3U. mat'ujde (matun; matu-): ‘relative’ in general. 
X. tlutide (t'utin; t'uti-). 
F’. plujde (p\ujnin; p'uj-). 

The informant professed ignorance of the other terms asked for, and stated 
that he always spoke Spanish or English. It is likely that the other Sandia terms 
are almost identical with the Isleta ones below, as the two languages are 
very much alike; the absolute noun-ending is -de in Isleta, corresponding to 
Sandia -jde; Isleta plurals are in -m, -in, -nin, and the same suffixes are found in 
Sandia plurals that I have reccrded, but with different distribution in individ- 
ual cases. 


ISLETA KINSHIP AND STATUS TERMS 


3A. k‘'a%a, tlata. ?ink‘a?i ‘my father.’ No absolute forms could be obtained. 
B. kiede (k'emnin; k'e-). 3B: n'ana. 
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C. (?amnin; ?2-). ?in?%wé?i ‘my son.’ 

D. p‘iwlide (piwin; piw-). ?inp‘twwé%i ‘my daughter.’ 

E. piaplade (p'apan; plapa-). p'apa, stem-vocative. 

2F. p’\qj?'ude: p’'qj?u (stem-vocative) : ‘younger brother’ and ‘younger sibling.’ 

G. tyut\ude (t'utun; t'utu). t'utu, stem-vocative. 

4H. k,'iem-: (vocative) k,'iem?t. Basic meaning, ‘little girl’; cf. Taos L’. 

I. tiw?lide (tiw?!in; tiw-). ‘wife’; tiwr'ade (liwran; tiwr'a-) ‘woman.’ 

J. s'aanide (s'aannin; s'aq{n]-). 

K. m'qkude (m'qkun; m'qku-). 

3L. t'e?e: ‘grandfather.’ Probably cognate with #'a- of the Taos word. 

4M. f'uru (stem-vocative): ‘paternal grandmother’ only. 

3N. cli?é (stem-vocative?): ‘maternal grandmother’ only. 

4P. k'iw?a (stem-vocative): ‘father’s sister,’ etc. 

Q. me‘m!ede (me\me-): ‘uncle,’ but not applied to uncle by marriage. 

R. kyec!ude (k'ecu-): ‘mother’s sister,’ etc. 

4S1. clunu (man speaking): 482, ?3h,'i (woman speaking); both stem-voca- 
tives: ‘nephew, niece.’ One informant suggested c!una as a feminine for 
clunu, but discarded it, on questioning, as a carry-over from Spanish 
(the possibility of such a carry-over being an interesting indication of 
the extent to which these people are bilingual, or trilingual). 

3U. m'atu?ude (myat'unan; m'atu-). 

4W. ?’'ar- plus other terms for ‘relation by marriage.’ ?jnt’'arwé?i ‘my parent- 
in-law.’ 

X. tutide (t'utin ; t'uli-): ‘old man’; used as at Taos and elsewhere. 

A’. ?awlade (?dwan; ?dw-, but a normal stress, ?'aw- was also recorded). 

C’. %upiw?!ude (?up'iw?un; ?up'iw-). 

D’. (%up’liran, 

F’. plujride (p'uj-). 

‘Brother-in-law,’ ‘sister-in-law’ are ?;ie- (?in?,iewé?i ‘my ...’). 

In answer to a request for a word for ‘great-grandfather,’ the term 
kimt\e?ewépa?in was given; literally, it means ‘our grandfathers’ or ‘those who 
were our grandfathers,’ that is, ‘our ancestors.’ 

The word biwd'ade, pl. b'!iwdan, is used for ‘widow’ (Spanish viuda). 

In Isleta there is more freedom in the use of stem-forms than in Taos, so 
that some of the terms above which appear to be stem-vocatives may really 
be the only forms in existence, and may have no corresponding plurals (plural- 
ity of subject and object is expressed by pronominal prefixes of the verb in any 
case, so the meaning is clear even when the absolute form is ambiguous). Three 
informants were questioned, and all gave the same forms and the same mean- 
ings. The range of meaning is as in Taos, except as indicated. 

Without going too far into the “phonetic laws” that are indicated from 
the mass of material in my possession for the reconstruction of the original 
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forms from which the four Tiwa languages developed, I nevertheless think it 

appropriate and useful to present the reconstructions of those of the above 
terms which are found in more than one language. For the basis of the recon- 
structions see my article The Historical Phonology of the Tiwa Languages (Stud- 

ies in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 5, 1942). 

To avoid repetition, it may be said once and for all that the singular abso- 
lute suffix appearing in Taos as -ma, Picuris -me, Sandia -(7)de, Isleta -de, is re- 
constructed as *-ra, the symbol *r being used only for this correspondence of 
-n-, -n-, -(j)d-, -d-, which is found nowhere else than in this suffix. Northern 
Tiwa / and Southern Tiwa r are reconstructed as */; *n appears as m every- 
where. The following reconstructions are given in stem-form only, as there are 
often differences between the languages in the exact form of the suffixes. Com- 
ments will be made only when there is some exceptional feature present. The 
numbers in parentheses following a reconstruction have the following meaning: 
1, Taos; 2, Picuris; 3, Sandia; 4, Isleta; thus, (1, 2) means that the form is 
found in Taos and Picuris only, (3, 4) that it occurs in Sandia and Isleta only, 
etc.; where a form occurs in all four languages, no numbers are used. 

A. *te‘m- (1, 2); *k‘lo- (3, 4). Av: *t!o-, *-t!a, with varying prefixes or suffixes 
whose origin cannot be explained from the available material. 

B. *k'a-; *n'o- (3, 4). 

C. *?#-; identical with the diminative suffix found in a number of the kinship 
terms, and elsewhere. 

D. *p‘iew-; this is the only word in all my material which establishes the form- 
ula *ie>ie (3), i (1, 2, 4); this formula, if correct, constitutes one of the 
few historical phonological differences between Sandia and Isleta. 

E. *p'apa-. 

F. *p’'gj-; 2, 3, 4 have the form with suffix, *p’\9j?'u-; and the meaning 
‘younger sibling’ rather than ‘younger brother,’ though the sex-limita- 
tion seems to be optionally present in 2 and 4 (possibly also in 3). 

G. 

I. *tiw(l'o)-; 2 has a form with suffix, *tiwlo-, in the meaning ‘wife,’ the simple 
form meaning only ‘woman’; in 3 the form with suffix has both mean- 
ings; in 4 the simple term was given for ‘wife,’ that with suffix for 
‘woman.’ 

J. *s'aon-. 

K. *m'qku- (no record for 3). 

L. *#'a (3, 4), appearing also in 1 as first element of a compound the second 
part of which means ‘old.’ 

N. *#itu- (1, 2); j'¢ (3, 4); in 2 there is no limitation of meaning to ‘maternal 
grandmother,’ and the same seems true for 3. For the second form it 
may be explained that Sandia and Isleta c correspond to some cases of 

Picuris c and some cases of Taos j, the reconstruction being *7; Taos ¢ 
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and the remaining cases of Picuris c correspond to Southern Tiwa § 
(*c) ; the remaining cases of Taos j correspond to j in the other three lan- 
guages (*7). 

Q. *m4‘mi-; the cognates are exact for 1, 3, 4; in 2 we should have *me‘me-, and 
the form found must therefore be a borrowing, and apparently from 
Taos or from some now extinct Tiwa language which still had i, i after 
original *j, *i had changed to ¢, e in Picuris; the fact that Picuris is 
the only one of the languages to give the meaning ‘cousin’ to this word 
that basically seems to mean ‘uncle,’ is an added testimony to its non- 
original character in Picuris. The linguist can here say certainly that 
the word is irregular in Picuris, and the ethnologist, who otherwise 
would merely equate it with the other forms, has thus a valuable clue 
as to its history. The instructive value of such instances cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

R. *kaj'u- (1, 4); no record for 3. The element *k'a- may be connected with 
the stem for ‘mother,’ also *k'a-. 

U. *k’low(a)- (1, 2); *m!atu- (3, 4; but 3 shows md-). The first term shows ex- 
tended meanings in Picurfs, explainable perhaps by the present social 
situation in a small pueblo (cf. Parsons, op. cit.); the Picuris form shows 
an apparent loss of unstressed original *a(>e) before a stressed suffix in 
-e-, different from the Taos formation. 

X. *tludi-. The basic meaning seems to be ‘old man,’ this being confirmed by 
the Taos compound ¢,aluli?'ina. 

Y. A form *#!a?a- can be reconstructed from the Taos alone, but the word 
is isolated, as in that case Picuris ¢,a?'ane can only be a borrowed form: 
an original *?'a?a- could only have become *#'iae- in Picuris, giving the 
probable absolute form *#,ia?'ene; a Picuris ¢,a?'ane, on the other hand, 
if original, can only come from *#!0?0-; but this would require Taos 
*t\0?\one, and the Tacs material has been too well checked to permit 
the possibility of this otherwise not impossible error in recording (Taos 
a and o being very close to each other phonetically). Here again the 
linguist’s data is necessary before the ethnologist can come to a decision. 
It must be added that, in the absence of the word in Southern Tiwa, the 
possibility of Taos borrowing from Picuris is not excluded, though it 
seems improbable. 

Z. *s'ao(ji)-. The difference between the postulated originals for Taos and 
Picurfs, and the absence of confirmatory Southern Tiwa evidence here 
again suggests Picuris borrowing from Taos; the Taos vowel-cluster 
a0 could only be rep_aced by a, and with the substitution of the Picuris 
suffix -?!ene (here corresponding exactly to the Taos -?!inma), the second 
part of the stem was dropped, as a form *s\aji?ene or *s\aje?'ene would 
be very unusual in Picuris; here borrowing by Taos from Picuris is ex- 
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cluded, as Taos would replace a by its own a, not by ao, and the syllable 
-ji- could not appear out of thin air. This fact leads to the conclusion 
that ¢,a?'ane too must be original in Taos and a borrowing in Picuris. 

A’. *?éwju- (1, 2) and *?dw- (4). The forms are obviously related, but the value 
of the element -ju- cannot be determined from available evidence. 

C’. *upleju- (1, 2, 4). The Isleta form, if correctly recorded, as seems probable, 
is evidence for the special development of *-'¢ju> -'jw; but the possibil- 
ity of the given recording being in error for *up,iju- (which would be 
completely regular) is not excluded. 

D’. *?p’il- (1, 4). The suffixes differ in the two cases. 

F’, *pluj-. This word is evidence for the preservation of original « before j in 
Picuris. 

H’, I’, J’. These are borrowings from Spanish, as indicated, and the differ- 
ences between them have value only for a discussion of loan-word dis- 
tortion and the like (for Taos, cf. my The Days of the Week... , cited 
above). Corresponding to the fully adapted Taos and Picuris words, 
Isleta uses the unchanged Spanish forms, as far as I know, with 
minimal phonetic changes, approximately kum'are or kum!adre, 
kump'a(d)re, pr'imu. 

K’. *?’oj- is an original Tanoan form and appears in all the Tanoan languages 
as the word for a human being, now specifically an Indian, and, more 
specifically yet, a member of the particular tribe to which the speaker 
belongs; the Tewa form /’owa (accents unrecorded) seems to be the 
same thing, probably with a new suffix (#’o- representing original *#’!oj-). 

L’ (and 4H). *k,'iem-. By the correspondences shown in D, an original *ie 
should appear in Taos and Isleta as i; in Isleta ie is generally from *ia, 
but in Taos both ie (<*ie) and ia (<*ia) are found. The evidence for 
these correspondences is slight, and it is desirable to have more data 
before coming to a definite conclusion; it may be that *ie> Taos, Isleta 
i is true only before w. The possibility of Taos &,,'iem- being a loan is not 
excluded. 

It seems likely from the large number of terms common to two or all 
of the languages that the original complement of kinship and status words in 
the Proto-Tiwa language constituted a system that resembled the present 
Taos system greatly. However, as the Picuris system does not differ much from 
the Southern Tiwa one, it may be that Taos has reworked the material some- 
what while the others have retained more nearly the original scheme. 

The recording of the corresponding Tewa data in linguistically correct form 
is necessary before exact further historical comparisons can be made. Reference 
may be had to B. Freire-Marreco’s Tewa Kinship Terms from the Pueblo of 
Hano (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 16, 1914), pp. 269-287, and J. P. 
Harrington’s Tewa Relationship Terms (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 
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14, 1912), pp. 472-498. From the material in these two papers it appears that 
some or all of the Tewa dialects have terms historically cognate with the terms 
designated here as A, B, C, E, G, J, 0, Q, R, Z, F’, K’, L’; the exact relations 
could not be worked out, however, because of the non-phonemic nature of the 
recordings. 

It is believed that the ethnologist using the data here presented can arrive 
at sound conclusions as to the kinship systems of the peoples in question; and 
that his conclusions will be sounder than any possible on the basis of data that 
are linguistically incorrect or doubtful. At the risk of repetition, attention is 
called to the special value to the ethnologist of the linguistic comparison in the 
case of the words for ‘uncle’ (Q), ‘son-in-law’ (Y), and ‘daughter-in-law’ (Z). 
Further analysis of the morphology and vocabulary of the languages (such 
analysis can now be made for Taos, and is in progress, but additional material 
is needed, for the other three) will undoubtedly throw more light on some of 
the terms, especially those that are or may be compounds. 
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A COMPARISON OF THREE SYSTEMS OF 
PRIMITIVE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION* 


By KALERVO OBERG 


HE economic adjustment involves at least three general processes, a re- 

lationship between man and nature, a system of cooperative relationships 
between men, and a body of regulations, values, and control mechanisms 
existing in order to maintain these relationships. These processes may, of 
course, be considered from a number of points of view, depending upon the 
interests of the observer. One may, for instance, concern himself with the gen- 
eral and universal features of economic systems as integral parts of various 
cultures or one may concentrate his attention upon differences as they become 
evident through comparative study. In this paper, I propose to confine my at- 
tention to certain variations as they appear through comparative analysis in 
the three economies of the agricultural Bairu, the pastoral Bahima of Uganda, 
and the fishing and hunting Tlingit Indians of Alaska, respectively. 

As time will not permit a complete comparative study of the three econo- 
mies in question, I shall restrict my analysis particularly to cooperation. By 
economic cooperation I mean those human relationships into which individ- 
uals enter in order to acquire the means of subsistence. In the acquisitive 
process we shall note, first, activities which are carried on jointly, as collective 
production and collective consumption, and activities which consist in the ex- 
change of goods and services. In a comparative study this distinction is a very 
real one as it enables us to compare the relative exteat of collective and ex- 
change relationships. Secondly, effective cooperation demands a definition 
of property rights. Here again we shall meet with relative differences in 
collective and individual relationships between men and things. Thirdly, co- 
operation functions as a system of mutual insurance against the risks which 
inevitably accompany economic activity. 

Economic cooperation, then, for the purposes of this paper, we shall view 
as activities in production, exchange and consumption, as a body of property 
rights, and as a system of insurance. But economic relationships do not exist 
in vacuo. In their very essence, they are two dimensional in that they refer 
to physical conditions which are external to the human element of cooperation. 
These external conditions consist in the tool system, resources, climatic condi- 
tions, and special features of topography. Closely correlated with these facts 
are technical and regional specialization, density of population, and the pres- 
sure of one people upon another. I shall here call the complex of these condi- 
tions the situation to which, in every society, cooperative relationships are an 
adjustment. 


* Read at the Royal Anthropological Institute, May, 1937. 
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Acquisition of the means of subsistence, then, involves not only coopera- 
tion but a body of situational factors to which this cooperation is oriented. I 
shall attempt to show by comparison that these two classes of phenomena 
are not only functionally related generally, but that they are connected in a 
very specific way. If men cooperate economically to meet certain conditions, 
it is inevitable that these conditions will influence the form which cooperation 
is to take. In other words, differences in the forms of cooperative relationships 
are not fortuitous, chance variations but arise out of the variable nature of 
objective situations. Before comparing the cooperative relationships in the 
three economies, as to their nature and extent and as they involve property 
and insurance, I shall give a brief survey of the situational factors in which 
each cooperative system operates. 

Bairu. Let us begin by analysing the situation in which economic coopera- 
tion of the Bairu took place. Their tool system was extremely simple, consisting 
of the hoe, the knife, and grinding stone for millet. Their agricultural knowl- 
edge comprised the growing of millet, sorghum, sweet patatoes, plantains, 
legumes, and gourds. Weapons for hunting were limited to the bow and arrow, 
spear and net. Various deadfalls and the pit were also used. No source of 
power other than the human arm and back was utilized. Clothing was scanty, 
consisting of undressed goat skins. The hut was a small, dome-shaped grass 
structure, furnished with a few clay, wooden, and gourd utensils and grass 
mat bedding. 

Being one degree south of the equator, the Bairu live in perpetual summer, 
the altitude making the temperature pleasant even for Europeans. The rain- 
fall, through light and seasonal, does not prevent crops, with the exception of 
millet, from being planted and harvested practically the whole year round. 
The soil of Ankole, in general, is poor and the rainfall too light for intensive 
agriculture. Except in favorable spots, homesteads are scattered and the popu- 
lation less to the square mile than in the neighboring tribes. People live in 
named localities rather than in villages. 

Hoe culture is the basis of the economy. Garden sites are cleared in the 
bush with the knife; the soil is prepared with the hoe. The size of a planta- 
tion for a family of five averages between two and three acres. The planting 
and harvesting of millet, which is endangered by drought, birds, stock, disease, 
and fire, involve elaborate magical practices. I was unable to find magic con- 
nected with other crops. Rain making is not very important. Millet is stored 
to some extent, but with the ever-bearing plantain and sweet potato which 
is planted at any time of the year, barring drought, food is grown more or less 
throughout the year. As the rainy seasons are not clearly marked and the 
temperature variations slight, there is no very pronounced agricultural cal- 
endar. There are names for the long dry season and for the short Gry season 
but I was never able to get a coherent calendar of moon or event months. Agri- 
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culture is thus relatively easy. There is no fertilization of gardens, no irrigation, 
and no specialization. There are no great storage activities and no tasks which 
require the concerted efforts of a great number of people. Every one within 
hundreds of miles grows the same crops, and in the same way. 

In the handicrafts only blacksmithing and wood carving are specialized 
activities, and of these, blacksmithing is the more important. Most women 
make their own pots, baskets, mats, and gourd dishes. The men fit handles to 
iron tools and furnish themselves with the long poles required for carrying 
loads. Skins are prepared by the men. 

How did these relatively simple conditions affect the nature and extent of 
economic interdependence and cooperation? Everywhere in Ankole we find 
the family as the essential producing and consuming unit. The home of the 
family is the eka or homestead. Each wife has her own hut, gardens, and gran- 
ary. If a man has more than one wife, the huts are arranged in a circle. The 
co-wives do not cooperate in economic activities. They grow their own food- 
stuffs and manage their own household affairs. The husband helps each wife 
in turn with the heavy work. He is responsible for the upkeep of the dwellings, 
supplies the tools, and prepares beer. He visits each wife in turn, eating with 
her, sleeping in her hut and helps her with the care of the children. In a very 
real sense the family is a self sustaining unit. It is so, it seems to me, because 
there is no demand for wider cooperation. The tools system is such that a man 
and a woman, or even a woman alone, can manage the simple agricultural ac- 
tivities which Bairu hoe-culture demands. There is no economic advantage or 
necessity for a number of people to hoe together. Women sometimes work in 
turn in each other’s gardens, if their homesteads are near enough, but they 
do so for reasons of friendship or entertainment. This is not, however, a com- 
mon practice in Ankole. 

Housebuilding involves collective effort. After a man, his sons, and wives 
have collected the building materials and have prepared sufficient food and 
beer, friends and relatives help in the actual construction. For this work the 
visitors are repaid with food and beer. Housebuilding is also an occasion for 
entertainment; singing and dancing take place both during and after the 
building. Although hunting has at present been forbidden, in the past it played 
some part in production. While hunting was carried on by individuals, a num- 
ber of men would drive wild pigs and antelopes into uets, the game being 
later equally shared by the hunters. 

So much for collective activities. Specialization as we have seen was not 
highly developed. When a man wanted a hoe, a spear head, or wooden uten- 
sils, he took beer and millet, a sheep or a goat to a blacksmith or wood carver 
and exchanged them for the articles he required. Salt was the only imported 
article. It was sometimes obtained by barter but the usual custom was for the 
men of a locality to go in a body to the salt lakes on the borders of Ankole, 
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dig the salt from the shores of the lakes and carry it home. We must also men- 
tion here the services of the magician whose magical charms were sometimes 
required in economic activities. The blacksmith and the wood carver, how- 
ever, were, from the economic standpoint, the most important specialists, their 
services being economic necessities in the community. Although individuals 
sometimes exchanged spears and skins, there was no large scale exchange of 
goods. Before the advent of Europeans there were no markets, and food stuffs 
even today are obtained, in the backwoods districts, by barter. 

Bahima. We come next to the economic system of the pastoral Bahima, 
whom we know to be one of the purest pasteral people in Africa. The Bahima 
lived in the past, as they do largely today, on the milk, blood, and meat of their 
cattle. The tools used for the protection and herding of cattle consisted of the 
spear, the cattle stick, and the bow and arrow. The Bahima possessed a con- 
siderable knowledge of cattle breeding and cattle diseases. They know, for 
instance, that the milk strain ran through the bull, something which the Euro- 
pean breeder has discovered only in recent times. However, the Bahima did 
not breed milk stock but emphasized length of horn and color. The Bahima 
have named some fifty pasture grasses, a large number of cattle diseases, ticks, 
and other parasites and can perform difficult operations on cows especially 
during calving. 

The Bahima live in the same area as the Bairu and under identical climatic 
conditions but exploit different resources. Ankole with its short grass is ideally 
suited for stock keeping. So far there is no shortage of pasturage, the limita- 
tion of cattle herds being brought about by lack of water and periodic out- 
breaks of rinderpest. Under these conditions Bahima population has become 
stabilized at about twenty five thousand. They are outnumbered by the agri- 
cultural Bairu by ten to one. 

Animal husbandry as carried on by the Bahima was a highly specialized 
and risky enterprise. Not only did they have to move their cattle from one 
water hole to another but they had to constantly guard them from lions and 
leopards. In former days cattle raids and the pressure of foreign herdsmen 
were a constant menace. Although cattle movements were not made according 
to calendrical periods, the Bahima recognized moon months for they said they 
must know when their cows are going to give birth, when they were to expect 
return gifts in cattle and when they should take cows to the king. 

The cooperation demanded by large scale cattle keeping in Ankole led to 
the organization of the cattle kraal. The daily round of milking, herding, water- 
ing, attending to ticks and diseases, guarding against lions at night, and the 
periodic movements to new pasturage and water which entailed the building 
of new kraals and huts, make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for one 
man and his family to manage these activities alone. In Ankole the Bahima 
live in Kraals ranging from a dozen to one hundred and fifty people with any- 
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where from twenty to five hundred head of cattle. In the morning the cows 
are milked, after which a number of boys and men take them to pasture. Other 
men then clean the kraal, fetch water and wood, make any repairs that might 
be necessary to the huts or the kraal fence and treat any cattle that might be 
too sick to go to pasture. In the afternoon they go to the appointed watering 
place and fill the dam. In the evening the cows are again milked and the ticks 
picked off. During the night the men have to be ready to drive off any lions 
that threaten to jump into the kraal. The size and shape of the cattle kraal 
today depends chiefly upon the presence of lions. In the eastern part of Ankole 
where lions are numerous, the kraals are large and round with the huts forming 
part of the kraal fence. In western Ankole where lions are less numerous the 
kraals are smaller. In the past, of course, defense against cattle raids favored 
larger kraals. Cattle herding and protection in Ankole, therefore, required 
collective action on a larger scale than agriculture. 

As the Bahima did not specialize in handicrafts and as cattle keeping was 
common to all, exchange operations played an insignificant part in their econ- 
omy. Formerly the Bahima dominated the Bairu and exacted tribute from 
them in the form of beer, millet, and labor. Bairu craftsmen made the milk 
pots, spears, and articles of decoration which the Bahima required. Today 
these articles are obtained by the Bahima giving the Bairu milk, butter, hides, 
and bull calves, and barren cows in exchange. In the past Bahima women 
dressed in calf skins and bark cloth, the men in calf skins only. Today, cloth 
is universally used by both sexes. 

Tlingit. Finally, I wish to describe the economy of the Tlingit Indians of 
Alaska. The prime food supply of these people was the salmon, large schools 
of these fish appearing in the rivers in the autumn months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November. During these months the fish had to be caught, dried, and 
stored away for the winter when there were no salmon and the stormy condi- 
tions made deep sea fishing hazardous and often, for long periods, impossible. 
Other resources exploited by these people were certain edible roots, berries, 
and herbs. In the summer these vegetable products were eaten almost every 
day but large quantities together with meat were stored away for winter use. 
For the purpose of food preservation the Tlingit used an oil extracted from a 
small fish known as the Olachen, schools of which crowded the rivers to spawn 
every year in May. 

Before white penetration, the tools and weapons of the Tlingit were made 
of stone and shell. The harpoon in many forms was used for spearing salmon, 
the spear and bow and arrow were used for hunting. Large fish traps and nets 
made from strips of hide, and pits and deadfalls were additional devices used 
for fishing and hunting. For the making of storage boxes, canoes, house planks, 
totem poles, a variety of efficient carving tools existed. 

The Tlingit live in a particularly cold, wet, and stormy strip of the Alaskan 
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coast. During the winter, snow lies on the ground for four or five months and 
the smaller rivers are frozen over. The climate is such that adequate clothing 
and shelter are necessary. In most parts of their territory, the Tlingit were for- 
tunate in finding the soft, easily worked wood of the red cedar from which they 
could build their houses, canoes, storage boxes, and totem poles. The Tlingit 
house was large enough to shelter a dozen families with additional room for the 
storage of fish and other foods. Tlingit canoes were of two types, the small river 
canoe and the large sea-going canoe in which they undertook voyages to Puget 
Sound, some nine hundred miles to the South. Clothing consisted of shirts, 
trousers, robes, and moccasins made from well dressed hides, the cambium 
layer of cedar bark, mountain goat’s wool, and furs. Basketry, wood, and 
horn utensils were highly developed. 

As one would expect with a well developed technology, specialization in 
handicrafts was pronounced. There were special canoe makers, utensil makers, 
decoration makers, and workers in stone. Not only was craft specialization 
far in advance of the Bairu and the Bahima but regional specialization played 
an important part. The green stone required for sharp edged tools was found 
only in a few localities. The large sea-going canoes could be made only in the 
territory of the southern Tlingit where the cedar trees grew large enough. The 
best clothing was made from the skins of the caribou and the elk which were 
found on the mainland. The best robes were made from seal and sea otter furs 
which were obtained by the people living on the islands. These are only some of 
the articles which fell within the technological system of the Tlingit, yet their 
production depended upon regional specialization. 

Mouths of rivers and sheltered bays made the most suitable places for 
carrying on fishing activities and into these favorable locations the Tlingit 
gathered, their houses forming villages of varying sizes. If a river was large 
the houses would be strung along the banks for a half a mile. In the smaller 
tributaries the villages might consist of only three or four houses. 

Economic activities were seasonal and clearly defined by moon months. 
There was the trout month, the wild rhubarb month, the Olachen month, 
trading month, months for the various salmon as they came into the rivers in 
turn, and the hunting month. 

While magic was employed in the cure of sickness, in many economic pur- 
suits it was singularly lacking. In the basis enterprise of salmon fishing I could 
discern no magic at all. In the highly dangerous occupation of bear hunting, 
on the other hand, numerous taboos and a course of ritual were incolved. 

From these brief remarks it appears that we are here dealing with an econ- 
omy in which seasonal activities and food storage played important parts. 
Olachen oil had to be made in a month, the year’s salmon supply caught in 
three months, trading voyages made in the calm months of June and July, 
trips into the interior in August when the mountain passes were safe. So exact 
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was the timing of many of these activities that when the clan chief saw the 
sun set over a certain hill from his house, he would say that it was now time to 
perform such and such an activity. Failure to carry out tasks in their ap- 
pointed time with care and completeness, owing to sickness or carelessness, 
would entail, if not starvation, severe hardships. As one would expect under 
these circumstances, economic cooperation among the Tlingit was extensive 
and well organized. The producing and consuming unit was the house group, 
consisting of from five to ten men and their wives and children. Salmon were 
caught by the men, brought to the beach before the house, where the women 
cleaned, split, and hung them on racks to dry. Some were smoked in smoke 
houses. Cured fish were either hung on poles in the ceiling of the house or 
packed away in airtight boxes for use months later. Shell fish gathered by the 
men were dried and stored by the women. Olachen oil was prepared by men 
and women together and often meant moving many miles to the spawning 
grounds. Men of the house group went hunting in the mountains for mountain 
goats and elk, much of the meat being dried and stored in oil. During berry 
picking time, women stored wild bush cranberries in oil. 

Specialization in crafts and in regions brought about a considerable amount 
of exchange. Stone tool workers, wooden utensil carvers, weavers of goat’s 
wool robes, and canoe makers exchanged their wares in the village for food. 
In order to get the large canoes, caribou hides, special sinews for snowshoe 
making, green stone, copper for ceremonial objects, and furs, long trading 
expeditions had to be made. Into the interior, the Tlingit took, particularly, 
Olachen oil. These trade routes are still known as grease trails. The trading 
party was the house group, the official trader being the head of the house. 
Every house had its own trading connections in other villages or in the interior 
with the Athapascan people. 


So far, I have sketched, very briefly, the general outlines of the coopera- 
tive relationships of the three economies under consideration and the situa- 
tions in which these relationships function. I now wish to compare these 
relationships from a number of points of view, beginning with the extent of 
cooperation. In the acquisition of the means of subsistence, as we have seen, 
both collective and exchange activities take place. 

(a.) Collective action in production and consumption among the Bairu was 
restricted to the simple family. The husband and wife managed the activities 
involved in simple hoe culture. Activities were not sharply seasonal, food 
storage played a relatively unimportant role. The situation was such that there 
was no economic necessity for wider collective action, no economic advantage 
accrued from extensive joint action in hoeing, planting, harvesting, or the prep- 
aration of food. 

The Bahima, on the other hand, were faced by a different situation. Spe- 
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cialized Bahima pastoralism, with its requirements for large herds, protection 
from human and animal enemies, and the actual processes of herding and mov- 
ing, called for wider collective action. The simple family could not manage 
these activities alone or could do so only under great strain and risk. Wider 
collective action was not only a necessity but a gain. In lion country, as we 
have mentioned, the kraals were larger than regions where lions were less 
numerous. But in places where there are no lions and even today when raiding 
has ceased, kraals still exist because of the advantages derived from collective 
herding. In this connection I might mention that the Bairu, who have now 
come into the possession of a few cattle, have taken to cooperative herding but 
not under the kraal system. Bairu cattle owners in a locality take turns in 
herding the cows of the locality. 

The Bahima kraal, however, is not a consumption unit. Each cattle owner 
milks his own cows and consumes the produce of his cattle within his own 
family. Collective action is restricted to the management of cattle alone. This 
fact and the social relationships of the kraalsmen can not be explained until 
we have dealt with capital, property, and insurance. 

The cooperating unit among the Tlingit was the house group, or, in socio- 
logical terms, the extended family. In size it was smaller than the Bahima 
kraal but the collective activities were much more extensive and thorough 
going. The prime food getting activities were performed by the group as a 
whole. Consumption took place around the central house fire. The acquisition 
through trade of materials for tools and clothing were collectively obtained 
and apportioned by the head of the house. The family, consisting of husband 
and wife, played a minor role in economic activities. The husband could, if he 
wished, go hunting and fishing by himself and consume the proceeds with his 
wife, but these individual activities were mere side-shows as compared with 
the principal economic enterprises. Here, as among the Bahima, collective 
production beyond the unit of the simple family was necessary. The building 
and maintenance of the house, which had to be made from heavy cedar planks 
with stone tools, required a long period of effort. Food gathering and storing 
were restricted to short periods of well organized activity. Not only were the 
risks involved in individual acquisition great but many of the activities could 
scarcely be carried on at all by a simple family. 

(b.) Specialization both in crafts and regions among the Tlingit was com- 
paratively more advanced than among the Bairu or the Bahima. The exchange 
of commodities among the Bairu was restricted to iron implements and a few 
wooden utensils. In former days the Bahima acquired these same articles by 
means of serf labor. The Bahima were not traders. They took what they needed 
from the surrounding agriculturalists, not, it is true, by indiscriminate robbery 
but though an organized system of tribute payment in kind and labor. The 
comparative differences between the exchange operations in the three econo- 
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mies bore a direct relationship to the relative degree of technical specialization 
in each. The process of exchange, however, had not reached the point «vhere 
markets were necessary but, among the Tlingit, the trader as a specialist had 
already appeared and dentalium shells as a medium of exchange were already 
in use. Cowrie shells were introduced among the Bairu and Bahima by Ba- 
ganda traders some forty years ago. The relative extent of cooperation present 
in these economies, then, was dependent upon the type and degree of economic 
interdependence arising out of the situation. Collective action was at a mini- 
mum among the Bairu, as hoe culture under the particular condition in An- 
kole called for no greater cooperation. Among the Tlingit conditions demanded 
wider collective action. The cattle herding Bahima found joint action neces- 
sary to a greater extent than either the Bairu or the Tlingit. Interdependence 
arising out of specialization and leading to exchange was greatest among the 
Tlingit and about equal among the Bairu and Bahima, both of whom de- 
pended upon the blacksmith and wood carver for their iron and wooc.n arti- 
cles. 

The processes of production, exchange, and consumption not only demand 
cooperation but a definition of (c.) property rights. Like cooperative relation- 
ships, the rights to resources and capital equipment are, in their particular 
configuration, intimately related to the varying nature of material conditions. 
So far in our comparative analysis we have dealt with cooperative relation- 
ships in the use of resources and capital equipment. It now remains to be seen 
how much cooperation is required in the acquisition of resources and capital 
equipment in our three economies. 

Arable land was a prime requisite to the Bairu agriculturalist. This land 
the peasant acquired by settling on an uncultivated area suitable for his pur- 
poses. As land was not scarce in Ankole, he was not forced to buy it or to ask 
the permission of the clan head or chief. Land tenure consisted of the rights to 
the occupation and use of land and the passing of cultivated areas to one’s 
heirs. If a cultivator abandoned his homestead until the growth of grass and 
bushes made it indistinguishable from the surrounding waste land, he for- 
feited his rights to that particular area. As land was plentiful, it had no ex- 
change value. Ownership for purposes other than direct cultivation did not 
exist. Moreover, there was no trusteeship by clans or chiefs of special areas 
of the tribal domain. Every Bairu, therefore, could individually acquire such 
lend as he needed and so long as he used this land it was his individual prop- 
erty. 

The capital equipment of hoes, knives, and utensils, a Bairu could like- 
wise acquire individually through exchange. If he did not have the produce 
on hand for exchange, payment was deferred. As small as the surplus of Bairu 
economy was, it was nevertheless sufficient to enable the cultivator to acquire 
the few simple tools necessary. As the husband supplied the hut and the tools 
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he also considered them his own property. Consumable agricultural produce 
was held in common. Today, when commerical agriculture has appeared on 
the scene, interesting conflicts between the rights of husband and wife to 
property have arisen. The husband grows the commercial crops of coffee and 
groundnuts and believes as he has acquired them by his own efforts, the wife 
has no right to them. The wife, on the other hand, who produces the food crop 
sells part of it and believes she has sole right to the money. Property rights, 
like cooperation, are today in a process of readjustment owing to an alteration 
imposed on the Bairu by European rule. 

Cattle, as we have seen, were the central feature of Bahima economy. They 
were at once capital goods and consumption goods. While the care and pro- 
tection of cattle required the relatively wider cooperation of the kraal, the 
kraalsman did not cooperate, as such, in the acquisition of cattle. Cattle raid- 
ing as an economic enterprise involved the king and the political and military 
organization of the Bahima state. Besides cattle raiding, however, an individ- 
ual Bahima could acquire cattle through his own effort. If he had lost his 
cattle through a raid or some disease, he could begin the accumulation of a new 
herd in a number of ways. He could go to his brothers or uncles and ask them 
for cows, each of them giving him as many as he could afford. He could go to 
the king and ask for a gift. If these two methods failed, he could hire out as 
herdsman to a wealthy cattle owner and eventually be paid for his services in 
cattle. Further, he could ask for a loan from a friend or acquaintance. All gifts 
and loans were repayable. Cattle transfers among the Bahima were extensive 
and controlled by organized legal procedure. 

The individual acquisition of cattle among the Bahima was made possible 
by the peculiar nature of cattle as capital. The Bahima lived on the milk, 
blood, and meat of their cattle. Bull calves, barren cows, and cattle that died 
furnished the chief meat supply. But productive cows were considered as capi- 
tal and were not killed for meat. In the first place, cattle are capital goods of 
rapid expansion. In Ankole, despite, the killing of bull calves and a high death 
rate, cattle herds increased, under normal conditions at the rate of 17 per 
cent a year. This created a surplus which made the hiring of herdsmen and 
the giving away of stock possible. A rich cattle owner would not suffer in loss 
of milk and meat if part of his herd were temporarily given away. Besides 
being rapidly expanding capital, cattle herds are readily divisible and trans- 
ferable, This also makes raiding, such a common practice among cattle people, 
economically possible and temporarily at least profitable. 

Cattle then were individually owned as they could be individually ac- 
quired. A Bahima herded his cattle with the aid of his sons and hired herdsmen. 
At his death the cattle were shared among the sons according to the father’s 
will. The eldest son then became the trustee of his younger brothers, his con- 
sent being necessary before cattle transfers could be made by them. 
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Pasture land, like arable land, was plentiful in Ankole and the tribal area 
was free to all cattle owners owing allegiance to the king. Water holes, if dug by 
certain kraalsmen, were considered their property until they moved away, 
when they became free to all wandering herdsmen. Kraal sites were held only 
during occupation. It is interesting to note here, that among cattle people of 
the same race in Ruanda, land shortage has given rise to family ownership of 
pastoral land. 

Property relationships among the Tlingit were of a different nature. Capi- 
tal equipment was extensive and elaborate. Its acquisition required as much 
cooperation as its use in the processes of production. The making of large sal- 
mon traps, the acquisition of large ocean-going canoes and the accumulation 
of the various articles used in production were beyond the means of a single 
individual. The risks involved were too great. Men were forced to combine in 
the acquisition and use of capital equipment and, as one would suspect, these 
objects were the common property of the g~ up which created and used them. 
Such articles as tools, wearing apparel, ai. 1 utensils were apportioned among 
the members by the head of the household. Objects like the house, canoes, and 
fishing gear did not require apportionment. Food was consumed in common, 
and at the point of consumption, of course, became private property. The 
house group or extended family cooperated throughout the economic processes 
of production, exchange and consumption and was, therefore, essentially a 
communal group. There was, to be sure, a margin of individual effort. Mem- 
bers of the house could make certain tools and weapons, could go hunting and 
fishing individually and, in such circumstances, were the private owners of 
whatever they produced, but they did not depend upon these activities for 
economic security. 

The ownership of resources, of fishing streams, hunting areas, seal rook- 
eries and patches of wild berries, rhubarb, and clover were influenced by scar- 
city and the pressure of encroachment. If the Tlingit lived on the banks of a 
large salmon stream, there were no restrictions to fishing in the stream but 
tributaries and smaller streams where fishing was easier were the preserves of 
local clans which protected them from encroachment. Hunting territories if 
restricted, as narrow valleys, were, likewise, clan domain, otherwise the terri- 
tory was free to all. There seems to have been a pressure upon at least the 
best sources of supply, for I was several times s.own streams which were for- 
merly occupied by clans which had been killed or driven away by stronger 
clans. War, for the conquest of resources, however, was rare, the usual prac- 
tice being the splitting up of clans and parts pushing northward along the 
coast. 

In comparing the property rights of the economies of the Bairu, Bahima, 
and Tlingit, I have attempted to correlate the appearance of these rights to 
the principle of scarcity, and the degree of joint ownership, to the relative 
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extent of cooperation required in the acquisition of the objects owned. Other 
considerations, of course, enter and in a fuller discussion would have to be de- 
scribed. Protection is a factor which, often alone, makes for a degree of com- 
mon ownership. The King of Ankole, as supreme protector of the cattle herds 
of his country, laid claim to all the cattle of his subjects and often exercised 
the rights accruing therefrom. Among the Tlingit, the protection of resources 
by the clan made the exploitation and disposal of these resources a clan mat- 
ter. When fur trade became economically important, the clans of a village com- 
bined to protect their trade routes into the interior, a form of cooperation 
which did not formerly exist. Property rights are also affected by the needs of 
consumption. The Bakonjo elephant hunters in Western Ankole owned their 
weapons individually but hunted collectively. When an elephant was brought 
down they would camp around it until it was consumed, no division being 
necessary. When hunting small game, however, the spoils were apportioned. 
The point which I have tried to stress here is that, in attempting to interpret 
differences in property rights, we must begin, it seems to me, with a detailed 
analysis of all the relationships established between men and objects in the 
processes of manufacture, acquisition, utilization, and consumption. 

Before going on to compare insurance and the way it is met through co- 
operative relationships, it is necessary to make (d.) a comparison of capital. If 
we consider capital as equipment used in production, then the Bahima would 
be at the bottom of the list with their spears, wooden milk pots, gourd churns, 
and herding sticks. In agriculture and the handicrafts a number of tools not 
possessed by the Bahima were used by the Bairu. The Tlingit would very defi- 
nitely be at the top of the list. If, on the other hand, we consider cattle as pro- 
ducer’s goods, the Bahima would be the possessors of the greatest amount of 
capital. Today, while the Bahima consider themselves poor in cattle, owing to 
a series of severe rinderpest outbreaks, they own, roughly, five head of cattle 
per capita. Cattle owners average twenty-four head, but a number of Bahima 
own from 500 to 1,000 head of stock. At present the numbers are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

If, again, we consider capital in the form of a surplus of consumable goods 
used for the acquisition not only of economic objects but for other cultural 
purposes, the comparison is somewhat altered. Bairu economy with its simple 
tools and methods and a light rainfall produced only a slight margin over the 
subsistence level and regionally often fell below it with resulting famines. 
Even today when this economy is under pressure, the surplus is too small to 
pay for the annual poll tax. The problem before the British administration at 
present is how to improve agricultural methods so that a greater surplus can 
be obtained. The Bahima, on the other hand, have a considerable surplus 
without any improvements in their traditional economy. It is estimated that 
seven cows are necessary to provide for the annual needs of a family of four. 
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Stock figures allow twenty head for such a far ‘ly. Even after allowing for grow- 
ing stock and breeding bulls there is a considerable margin. With individuals 
owning over five hundred head, the surplus is, for a primitive economy, enor- 
mous. In the last five years, Bahima cattle sales, although reluctantly made, 
have averaged 25,000 pounds annually, enough to pay the entire poll tax levy 
of Ankole without interfering with the economic stability of the people. Unlike 
the Bairu, the Bahima do not engage in wage labor in order to pay taxes or to 
buy cloth or other articles; they simply sell as many cattle as are necessary. 

Although it is difficult to compare the surplus producing capacity of one 
economy with another without the aid of a monetary medium, we can at least 
compare the role of economic surpluses in various cultures. We know that in 
the past the Tlingit had a surplus which was invested in potlatch goods, such 
as coppers, slaves, robes, and other symbols of considerable value. With the 
advent of fur trade the surplus increased and was invested in woolen blankets, 
hundreds of which passed hands during potlatch ceremonies. We might also 
mention thac in the annual cycle of economic activities there was a break of 
some three or four months in the middle of the winter when productive activi- 
ties almost ceased and the Tlingit, in common with other Northwest Indian 
tribes, used this period for ceremonial activities. Here again, I want to say that 
I do not imply that leisure causes ceremonialism and a high development of 
art, but that it gives an opportunity for these activities to flourish and develop. 
Among the Bahima, cattle surpluses were considered the index of a man’s 
social worth, a cow was a symbol of prestige as well as an economic good, and 
every man strove to increase his herds towards this end by careful herding and 
by raiding. Among the Bairu, however, the possibilities for creating a surplus 
were so limited that wealth played but little part in the acquisition of extra- 
economic social values. 

Finally, let us compare the ways in which each of our three economies 
insured its members against (e.) the risks which inevitably accompany economic 
activity. The Bairu family as a basic producing and consuming unit was a small 
group. The surplus producing capacity of this group under Ankole conditions 
was restricted. The Bairu family as a system of cooperation was, then, ex- 
tremely vulnerable. Any breakdown in the cooperation owing to death, illness, 
and quarrels among the personnel or mishap to crops would confront the 
members of the family with great hardships if not starvation. As there were 
no insurance agencies or relief organizations, the Bairu, in common with most 
primitive people, insured themselves against these risks by resorting to their 
kinsfolk. Every individual in difficulty went to his or her father, father’s 
brothers, father’s sisters, brothers, sisters, or cousins for help. The family, for 
purposes cf insurance, was extended to include all of these individuals. The 
unity of this group was reflected in the extension of kinship terminology and 
exogamy. Bairu insurance was further augmented by including the mother’s 
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extended family. In strictly economic matters, a person could go to his or her 
father’s or mother’s people for help. Exogamy was extended to this group as 
well and the kinship terms in one’s own generation were identical on both sides. 
In short the bilateral kindred functioned as a system of mutual insurance 
against economic risks. 

An individual Bairu, then, could go to the above mentioned relatives of his 
own and his parent’s generation. But what happened when these relatives be- 
came too old to offer economic aid? Saving for old age under Bairu conditions 
was difficult. Economic security depended upon unremitting effort. Under 
these circumstances children became of the greatest importance. One does not 
have to be among the Bairu for long to observe the emphasis which they place 
upon offspring both male and female. Polygyny is pronounced and the barren 
woman is practically an outcast. Song and proverb extoll the man with many 
children. This is in striking contrast to the Bahima and the Tlingit. The em- 
phasis which the Bahima put upon the accumulation of cattle and the Tlingit 
upon the accumulation of wealth, the Bairu put upon children. Children be- 
came the aim of a Bairu’s life, the index of his social worth. The importance of 
children as a form of old age insurance in the hand to mouth economy of the 
Bairu is obvious. 

The risks inherent in Bahima cattle keeping were somewhat different. The 
fact that cattle are capital goods of rapid expansion makes it possible for indi- 
vidual owners to accumulate a surplus, to have a bank account, so to speak, 
which, in itself, is a form of saving or insurance. The principal dangers to which 
Bahima cattle were subjected were raiding and disease. The large cattle owner 
insured himself against these risks in a number of ways; first, by dispersing his 
cattle. He would split his herd into a number of parts, distributing these parts 
over Ankole and entrusting their care to his sons, relatives, or hired herdsmen. 
Secondly, there was a form of saving known as the empano. This consisted in 
giving gifts of cattle, expecially heifers, to one’s friends who were later obliged 
to return these cattle. The receiver of an empano cow would gain by being al- 
lowed to keep her calves. If an empano were of long standing, the receiver was 
obliged to return a cow with her last calf. The mutual benefits are quite clear. 
Thirdiy, as the Bahima made homage payments in cattle to the king, he was 
obliged to help them in need. A fourth way of insuring one’s self against risks 
was by making blood brothers. This applied particularly to young men poor 
in cattle. It was common for a wandering young Bahima to find himself in a 
strange part of the country where he was not likely to have relatives. By mak- 
ing blood brotherhood with men from other parts of the country he made sure 
of help while away from home. A man was obliged to provide his blood brother 
with food, shelter, the use of his wife, protection from enemies, and gifts of 
cattle when called upon. Obligations were enforced by special magical sanctions. 

Wealth in cattle gave the Bahima a greater degree of economic independ- 
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ence than was found among the Bairu. The wealthy Bahima did not have to 
depend upon his relatives. He had a surplus which enabled him toemploy 
others. In old age he was certain of economic security. As I have mentioned, 
the Bahima did not lay nearly so much emphasis upon offspring as did the 
Bairu. The Bahima wanted children, of course, particularly male children, but 
they were not a mark of prestige as among the agricu:turalists. 

All people, however, were not wealthy. Poor Bahima depended upon their 
relatives. If a man had a small herd and was just able to supply his family with 
food, he could not distribute it and continued to herd it with his sons. At his 
death the brothers lived together depending on the same herd. If the herd in- 
creased, the brothers were able to take their cattle away from the old kraal. If 
the herd diminished below the subsistence level and relatives were unable to 
help, then the younger brothers were forced to go out as hired herdsmen. The 
number of cattle owned, therefore, explained the variable personnel of the 
kraal. Kraals were sometimes formed by the extended family, at other times 
they consisted of a group of friends cooperating in herding. A cattle owner, his 
son, brother, or appointed herdsmen who had sufficient cattle for his needs was 
free to join up with, or leave any kraal at will. 

The Bahima extended family was sometimes a strong economic unit for 
collective herding and insurance, sometimes not. Politically, of course, it was 
always active but into that we can not enter here. With all the above men- 
tioned insurance devices, a Bahima did not find it necessary to depend upon 
his mother’s extended family for economic aid. Kinship terminology and mar- 
riage rules show the more unilateral tendency of Bahima kinship in contrast 
with the bilateral form of Bairu kinship structure. 

The more widely cooperating Tlingit house group with its common owner- 
ship and consumption was less susceptible to breakdowns than the more in- 
dividualistic organizations of the Bairu and the Bahima. Individual incapacity 
did not endanger the general effectiveness of the group. The principal source of 
risk came from such major calamities as the drowning of men of a house group 
while on a fishing expedition, or being overcome by a snow slide while on a 
trading trip into the interior. In such cases the remaining members would be 
absorbed by the other house groups of the same clan. 

On the other hand, Tlingit economy produced a surplus which was used in 
the potlatch. Although this surplus was not supposed to be used for economic 
ends, in dire necessity it was so used. Blankets, coppers, and robes were then 
exchanged for food products. The house group or extended family, we might 
say, was at once an organization for the collective acquisition of equipment, for 
the use of that equipment in production, for communal consumption, and also 
acted as a system of mutual insurance. 

The Tlingit, like the Bahima, laid less stress upon children than the Bairu. 
Polygyny was not pronounced. But the accumulaticn of property became the 
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aim of every house group. This property, although given away, was later to be 
returned with interest. This saving or surplus which circulated about the com- 
munity formed in its own way an insurance fund against the risks of economic 
enterprise. 

In conclusion let me again stress the restricted nature of my subject. I have 
attempted to show that cooperation is instrumental in the economic process 
and that the particular form which it takes in different cultures is 4etermined 
by the objective situation in which it functions. I do not imply that alternative 
choices are not possible but what has impressed me is that the forms taken are 
singularly fitting. Moreover, I do not claim that one form of cooperation is 
better than another. The Bairu family carried on agricultural production just 
as effectively as the much larger kraal group among the Bahima managed 
cattle keeping or the house group among the Tlingit practiced fishing and 
hunting. In meeting risks the bilateral kindred among the Bairu guaranteed 
each other’s economic security as effectively as the capital surpluses guaran- 
teed this security among the Bahima and the Tlingit; each system being a 
particular adjustment to particular conditions. Finally, in case I am accused of 
environmentalism or of economic determinism, I should like to point out that 
the situation, as I have defined it, includes material conditions other than those 
of the physical environment. Technology and the density of population, for 
instance, although physical conditions, are, in their particular form, cultural 
facts. Further, economic determinism does not apply for the simple reason 
that it is the configuration of economic relationships which I am trying to in- 
terpret. 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONSEQUENCES OF CORRELATIONAL 
ANALYSIS IN ANTHROPOLOGY* By SIMON MARCSON 


MONG a segment of the Pueblo subculture, namely the Hopi, Zuni, and 
Western Keres, both Parsons! and Strong? have been struck by what 
Parsons has designated the “House-Clan complex,” and Strong, the “clan- 
house, priest, and fetish complex.”’ Parsons describes this complex as consisting 
of house ownership by women, importance of women in ceremonial life, a 
matrilineal clan organization, and matrilocal residence.* Strong describes the 
complex among the Hopi in the following manner: 


Fetishes, and with them fetish bundles, are associated with every house, clan, and 
fraternity of the Hopi. The household fetish is a stone animal, and is the property of the 
women, who feed it daily. It is the guardian of the house.‘ 


On the basis of the analysis of this complex Strong comes to the hypothesis 
that, 


The heart of the clan organization being the fetish, and the lineage which possesses 
it, it would seem that in these two fundamental concepts, house-owning and fetish 
custodianship, we may have the cause for male and female lineage differentiation. If 
the woman owns the house and is custodian of the fetish, as occurs among the Hopi and 
at Zuni, it seems logical that maternal reckoning of descent might follow.® 


Parsons in turn was led to formulate the following hypothesis: ““That house 
ownership by women was a prime factor in the development of the matrilineal 
clan.’ 

Lowie has interpreted Parsons’ hypothesis as an analysis of data which 
has indicated “‘not merely a functional tie but an irreversible sequence: women 
as house owners; matrilocal residences; matrilineal lineages; matrilineal clans.’’’ 
It is true that both Parsons’ and Strong’s hypotheses are concerned with causal 
relations, but they do not assert as Lowie seems to assume that there is an ir- 
reversible causal relationship that has been proven. It is the contention of this 
paper that the data available for the Pueblos does not prove causal relationships 
and that the necessary tests for proving causal realtionships have not been 
considered by either Parsons or Strong. This paper will indicate that only re- 
lationships or associations between certain social factors have been found. It 
will also attempt to describe the types of test situations necessary to establish 
correlations of social! factors and some of the methodological consequences of 
correlational analysis in anthropology. 


* I am indebted to Robert Redfield and W. Lloyd Warner for the problem of this paper. 
1 Parsons, 1936, p. 229. 2 Strong, 1927, p. 50. 

3 Parsons, 1922, p. 284; 1924, p. 338. * Strong, 1927, p. 40. 

5 Tbid., p. 50. ® Parsons, 1936, p. 229. 

7 Lowie, 1937, p. 289. 
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The comparative data on social organization has been considered for seven 
groups: the Hopi, Zuni, West Keresan, East Keresan, Tiwa, Tewa, and Towa 
from the following point of view: What evidence is there for causal connection 
between the ownership or control of the house by women (or men) and/or the 
custodianship or control of sacred objects by that sex, on the one hand, and 
emphasis upon the corresponding female or male line in recognizing descent? 

The Hopi. Lowie in a field report made in 1915* first pointed out that the 
Hopi ownership system is matrilineal. Parsons points out that each of these 
maternal families has a name, a maternal house where fetishes are kept, and 
a male head or chief together with a female head.* These maternal families are 
socially stable organizations. In this article, Contributions to Hopi History, 
she shows that the custodians of the fetishes are the maternal clans, and adds 
“in native philosophy it is the clan fetish or the clan mask . . . which holds the 
group together.’’!° 

It was not, though, until the following year in Laguna Genealogies, 1923, 
that she for the first time presents data on house ownership by women among 
the Hopi, and points out that the women own the house, and are the custodians 
of the fetishes.™ 

The clanship organization among the Hopi is matrilineal and all important. 
Parsons shows that the lands descend within the maternal family or clan.” 
The houses belong to the women of the family and are passed down from one 
generation of women to the next.” 

Women have a large share in ceremonial occasions.“ Fetishes are kept or 
handed down within the maternal family and looked after by the women.” A 
Hopi chief keeps his paramount fetish in the house of his mother or sister, the 
clan mother. 

According to Strong the Hopi clans are exogamous and matrilinea! in de- 
scent.’ The main ceremonies are carried on by groups (fraternities) of priests, 
not directly by clans. He further points out that the lineages (maternal fami- 
lies) are stable organizations, while the clan of which they are part ‘s socially 
unstable and subject to different combinations in different towns, and even 
at different periods in the same town.'’ On the basis of Lowie’s work (field 
notes, 1916), he says that the feeling of equivalence among the Hopi clan is 
very strong, and appears to be largely due to a desire to share in certain clan 
ritualistic privileges. 

Fetishes and with them fetish bundles are associated with every house, clan 
and fraternity of the Hopi: the household fetish is the property of the women 
who feed it daily.’* It appears that the clan fetish is in the hands of one lineage 


® Parsons, 1922, p. 284. 
Tbid. Tbid., p. 289. Parsons, 1923, p. 177. 
2 Parsons, 1939, p. 20. 8 Tbid., p. 947. 4 Tbid., p. 5. 


% Parsons, 1939, p. 947. 6 Strong, 1927, p. 25. 7 Tbid., p. 27. 18 Tbid., p. 42. 
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in the clan, and that this is the clan unit in clan migrations. He relies on Lowie 
(field notes, 1916) and Parsons (Contributions to Hopi History, 1922) to point 
out that the Hopi women own the houses, are custodians of the fetishes, and 
have strong matrilineal clans. 

Eggan’"® indicates that Hopi marriage is matrilineal. The household is based 
on matrilineal descent, and consists of several families held together by females 
occupying one or more rooms in common.” 

The clan is a land-owning body,” each clan receiving land from the tradi- 
tional Bear clan leader and founder of Oraibi in exchange for ceremonies or 
equivalent services. This land is held “‘in trust” for the women of the clan, but 
each household within the clan controls a definite portion of this land. The 
land is cultivated by the men who marry into this lineage (and household) and 
by the unmarried men of the lineage, but all the crops belong to the women. 
The women in the household also own in common the house and its furnishings 
and carry out all the household duties.” 

The Zuni. In 1917 Kroeber™ described Zuni social organization as matri- 
lineal, with matrilocal residences, female custodianship of the fetishes, and 
house ownerships by women. He pointed out that the house belongs to the 
woman head of the family. They live their entire lives within this house. Their 
brothers leave them’for the houses of their wives, but return for ceremonial 
occasions.™ 

Kroeber stresses the importance of the fetish in Zuni life and indicates 
that it remains in the care of a woman. He believes that the truest understand- 
ing of Zuni life can be had only by a complete understanding of the role of the 
fetishes in Zuni society. He makes the additional important point that how- 
ever “matriarchal” female ownership of the house may be, the Zuni are not a 
woman-ruled people. The position of women is not materially different from 
that which she occupies in non-matriarchal societies.” 

Parsons describes the Zuni women as owning the houses and passing them 


19 Eggan, 1933, p. 41. 2 Eggan, 1933, p. 18. * Forde, 1931, p. 367. 

® Eggan, 1933, pp. 99-100. The clan is the basic ritual unit. Each clan has one household 
which is considered as the ancestral house and in which the ceremonial paraphernalia are kept, 
including usually the clan tiponi (“fetish”) and altars for ceremonies which the clan may control. 
The lineage living in, or born into, this house, enjoys a degree of privacy by virtue of its traditional 
practices as the oldest clan house of that name. The oldest woman of this household is considered 
the “real head” of the clan although a brother or other male relative is the ceremonial head since 
clan ritual is almost entirely in the hands of the men. On ceremonial occasions the men return to 
the household in which they were born, hence the household then becomes a pure lineage group. 

3 Kroeber, 1917, p. 47. 

% Kroeber, 1917, p. 48. . . . the Zuni may be said to follow maternal descent. ; . . The house 
is basic in Zuni life. Attached to her ownership of it is the Zuni woman’s position in her world 
Upon her permanent occupancy of the house rests the matrilineal custom of the tribe. 

% Ibid., p. 116. % Tbid., p. 90. 
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down from one generation of women to the next.” Among the Zuni the fields 
descend within the maternal family. Zuni mntrilineal clanship prevails aad 
figures in religion but women have a smaller role in ceremonial life than among 
the Hopi.”* Inheritance among the Zuni follows along the female descent line. 

According to Strong the main ceremonies among the Zuni are carried on 
by groups (fraternities) of priests, not directly by the clans.*® Strong, relying on 
Kroeber (Zuni Kin and Clan) and Parsons (Laguna Genealogies), points out the 
following: 


Marriage into the mother’s clan was forbidden and into the father’s clan disap- 
proved. Such groupings of clans (fraternities) as occurred had no social significance. 
The clans were not localized save in a fragmentary way due to household growth. .. . 
Kroeber writes that certain houses were distinguished as clan name “having,” and these 
often contained the clan fetish. Parsons stresses this point of the clan house, and shows 
that while women are usually the keepers of the fetishes, men rather than women are 
supposed to know the songs and prayers associated with the fetish. 

Both Kroeber and Parsons emphasize the social importance of the family, as we 
know it, among the Zuni, but the latter brings out the importance of the household (or 
female lineage) as an important unit within the exogamous clan of several lineages.*° 


The fetishes among the Zuni remain in the possession of the women of the 
clan, passing from mother to daughter or sister to sister. 

Eggan describes the Zuni as having a priesthood who usually belong to the 
matrilineal group in whose house the fetish is kept.” These fetishes are kept in 
certain households from which they are never moved (in theory) and are cared 
for by the women of those households.* 

The Zuni household is held together by a group of women who constitute 
a matrilineal lineage. These women own or control the house and its furnish- 
ings, the household lands and the produce of the fields. Men marry into this 
household and support it economically. The men who are born into the house- 
hold marry out, but return for ceremonial occasions.™ 

The village is divided into a series of matrilineal, exogamous clans, each of 
which is composed of one or more lineages. Families are grouped into extended 
maternal “households” of the Hopi type which are related to the lineages in a 
definite way.® 

Keresan, West. At marriage, according to Parsons, a Laguna man goes to 
live in his wife’s household. However, if there is no younger woman in his 
mother’s house, his wife will go there to live. “A number of cases where the 
woman settles in the house of her husband’s people are recorded.’’*” 

A house may be inherited or acquired by either the husband or the wife. 

27 Parsons, 1923, p. 248. 28 Parsons, 1939, p. 947. 2° Strong, p. 25. 


% Strong, p. 28. 31 Tbid., p. 42. ® Eggan, 1933, p. 244. % Tbid., p. 251. 
* Tbid., p. 235. % Eggan, 1933, p. 220. % Parsons, 1923, p. 176. 7 Tbid. 
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A man might work on kis wife’s house without putting in any claim to it, but con- 
trary to Zuni customs, the money he put into it would control him, I believe, to a de- 
gree of proprietorship. Male proprietorship in houses is a familiar idea at Laguna.** 


The Laguna clan is maternal, exogamous, and marriage into your father’s 
clan is or was also disapproved.* The clans have ceremonial, judicial, and ecu- 
nomic functions. The clan fetishes are kept in clan-named houses and women 
who can be trusted to safeguard the fetish properly feed it and remain with it.” 
On the other hand, men with the women are supposed to know the songs and 
prayers associated with the fetish. 

Male proprietorship of houses is common at Laguna. 


. . . of the 109 houses for which the sex of the proprietor or proprietors was ascer- 
tained 44 belong to men as against 62 to women, 3 houses belonging jointly to a man 
and woman; but it is probable that a woman has priority over a men in inheriting the 
house both grew up !u, and, if a daughcer were still living at home at the time of the 
inheritance, she woud certainly not be dispossessed in favor of a man.” 


Men may 2cquire houses, not only by inheritance Sut by purches= or by 
builkang. Houses ave thought of as property; they are traded and sold and they 
may even be rented. 

According to Strong the Western Keresan Pueblos (Acoma and Laguna) 
have raternal clans.“ At Laguna the clans are divided into moities, but at 
Acoma this division is obscure. While in theory the clans are exogamous, mar- 
riages into both father’s and mother’s clans do occur. Residence is matrilocal 
in theory, but in reality quite frequently patrilocal. 

Eggan describes the Western Keresans at Laguna as divided into matri- 
lineal and exogamous clans which are the outstanding features of Laguna so- 
cial life, having ceremonial, juridical, and economic functions.“ The basic eco- 
nomic unit is the maternal household. This household consists of a group of 
women who form a lineage, their brothers who have not yet married, their 
husbands, and their children. The men born into the household (and lineage) 
go to live in their wives’ households after marriage. Houses are inherited mainly 
by the women of the household.“ 

The relation of the clan to the lineage seems to be the same as among the 
Hopi. Each clan has a clan-house in which the clan “fetish” is kept. This fetish 
is cared for by the women of the lineage residing in the household while the 
men of the lineage return to the household to carry out the ritual duties related 
to the fetish.” 


Parsons, 1923, p. 177. 39 Tbid., p. 216. Jbid., p. 227. 
Parsons, 1923, p. 248. Jbid., p. 250. 4 Strong, p. 29. 
“ Eggan, 1933, p. 258. % Tbid., p. 270. 


“ Ibid., p. 272.  Eggan, 1933, p. 284. 
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Keresan, East. Parsons describes the Eastern Keresans as having men as 
well as women as householders.** “Among Eastern Keres, where clanship is 
merely a principle of exogamy, although there may be more female than male 
society members, . . . the females are referred to as ‘outside’ and have purely 
economic functions.”’** 

According to Strong the Eastern Keresan Pueblos seem to have attached 
little importance to the clan as a social group.®® “The northeastern Keresan 
Pueblos are said to be patrilineal in descent, and at Ochiti residence is com- 
monly patrilocal.’”*' The ceremonial priests, fetishes and kivas are of para- 
mount importance among the Eastern Keres. The fetishes are stored in 
different houses between ceremonies.” 

Eggan points out that the villages are divided into matrilineal, exogamous 
clans. Unlike the «ian in the Western Keresan pueblo, the clans are not out- 
standing, have xv specia! ‘unctions, privileges, ceremonies, or paraphernalia 
of any consequence. He indicates that the couple on marriage may live with the 
bride’s parents (matrilocal) or if her parents are we. :o-do, in a house furnished 
by them. GC. casionally they may live in the grocm’s house, especially if he 
happens to be « widower. “There is a feeling on the part of the men tht they 
should have their own house.””™ 

Tiwa. Parsons describes the Tiwa as clanless with patrilocal residence. 
After a marriage a man will take his wife to a house that has either been 
provided for him by his family or that he has inherited. House ownership 
is associated with men rather than with women, although there were only 
girls in the family, one of them would inherit the house.” According to her 
“somewhat rough enumeration,” 125 houses belong to men and 48 belong to 
women. 

In Taos women have no part even in theory in the kin society system on 
which the ceremonial life of the town is based.*’ At Isleta women attend the 
ceremonies of “the pseudo-clan groups” and have some function; in the rest of 
the ceremonial organization women take little or no part.®* According to Cur- 
tis®* these are not clans but ceremonial groups. 

Strong reports that there are no clans in Taos. 

Eggan" describing the Tiwa towns separately, indicates that at Taos and 
Picuris there is temporary matrilocal residence. At Isleta the land is usually 
inherited by males, though in theory family property is supposed to go equally 
to the offspring. At Sandia, he reports the town chief is custodian of the fetish. 


48 Parsons, 1939, p. 5. 4 Tbid., p. 947. 5° Strong, 1927, p. 30. 
5! Thid., p. 44. 53 Eggan, Soc. Org., p. 3. 

% Eggan, Jbid., p. 10. 5 Parsons, 1936, p. 5; 1939, p. 947. 

56 Parsons, 1936, p. 51. 57 Parsons, 1939, p. 947. 

58 Parsons, 1939-30, p. 254. 5® Curtis, 1926, p. 47. 

% Strong, p. 31. 6 Eggan, Soc. Org., p. 11. 
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Tewa. According to Parsons, clanship is in an inert form in Tewa life.™ It 
has no functions nor does it in any way ritualize other social expressions. The 
clan name descends unilaterally, sometimes through the maternal line, some- 
times through the paternal.® 

Their recruiting methods for ceremonial organization preclude any princi- 
ple not only of maternal descent, but of paternal except in a general way in con- 
nection with the town chieftaincies.“ The moieties are based on paternal de- 
scent and their chiefs who are the town chiefs are appointed within the moiety, 
but not within a paternal family.™ ‘‘The tendency towards patriliny in the 
north has not developed a paternal family corresponding to the maternal fam- 
ily of the matrilineal west. The most it has done is to give the clans borrowed 
by the Tewa a patrilocal cast, erratically at that.” 

House ownership is predominantly male and whatever theory there is on 
the subject forces male proprietorship. 

Strong describes the Tewa clans as having lost most of their importance. 
The Tewa do not use kinship terms as clan terms because they do not regard 
people having the same clan name as necessarily related.®’ The moieties are 
also patrilineal. “Among the eastern Tewa the clan appears to be functionless, 
the priesthood, kivas, and I presume certain fetishes, being associated with the 
moieties.”’”° 

According to Harrington” and Freike-Marreco” clans among the Tewa are 
patrilineal in descent. Freike-Marreco states that the bilateral family has 
become the primary unit in society, and the kinship system is used incon- 
sistently, descriptive compound terms being introduced to remedy the con- 
fusion.” 

Eggan™ points out that the Tewa clans are partly matrilineal and partly 
patrilineal. In San Juan and Santa Clara house ownership is mainly male. 
In San Ildefonso women own more houses than men. The town chiefs are 
custodians of the fetishes. The Tewa at Hano are divided into matrilineal, 
totemically named clans which are grouped into exogamous phratries.” 

Towa. According to Parsons the clan is matrilineal and exogamic.” It does 
not function in economic or ceremonial functions.” Individual ownership of 
land exists for both men and women. At Gemez women may inherit a house, 
but on the whole men rather than women own the houses.”* “At marriage it is a 
matter of indifference whether a man joins his wife’s household or takes her 
to his, but in time it is expected that he will build or in seme other way acquire 


& Parsons, 1929, p. 278. % Tbid., p. 83. * Curtis, 1926, p. 45. 

® Parsons, 1929, p. 278. % Thid., p. 279. 67 Parsons, 1929, p. 278. 

68 Strong, 1927, p. 30. 89 Jbid., p. 31. 79 Strong, p. 45. 

7 Harrington, 1912, p. 475. ” Freike-Marraco, 1914, p. 270. 73 Tbid., p. 270. 
74 Eggan, Soc. Org. % Eggan, 1933, p. 195. 7 Parsons, p. 24. 


7 Parsons, 1925, p. 25; 1939, p. 947. 78 Parsons, 1925, p. 47. 
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a house of his own. F-ven at marriage a man may have his own home, given to 
him perhaps by his father.’’’® Actual study showed that out of 141 houses, 34 
were owned by women, 107 by men.*° 

The ownership or trusteeship of the corn ear fetishes and the images or ef- 
figies is confined to the societies. In general a man keeps his mask or masks in his 
own home, unless he is living in his wife’s house or is unmarried, when he keeps 
them in his mother’s house. The masks belonging to a society are kept in the 
house of its chief.™ 

Eggan® describes the Towa at Gemez as having matrilineal and exogamous 
clans. Land is owned by both men and women. Men for the most part own the 
houses. 

Parsons, Strong, and Eggan point out the differences in social structure 
between the Western and Eastern Pueblos. They include Hopi, Zuni and the 
Western Keresan pueblos of Acoma and Laguna in the Western group, and 
Tiwa, Tewa, Towa, and the Eastern Keresan pueblos in the Eastern group. 

They characterize the Western group as having a social structure based 
upon a kinship system, which universally conforms to the Crow-Omaha type. 
The household is composed of a matrilineal lineage or of a part of a lineage. 
This puts a group of women into the position of control of the household. They 
must look to their husbands for economic support, but to their brothers, who 
are members of their clan, for ritual activities. The functioning exogamous 
matrilineal clan is present in all the Western Pueblos and varies little in form, 
but there is variation in method of organization and in its relative importance. 

The women are custodians of the fetishes in all three pueblo groups. House 
ownership is confined to the woman among the Hopi and Zuni, but among the 
West Keresans both men and women own houses. Similarly matrilocal resi- 
dence is the rule among the Hopi and Zuni, but both matrilocal and patri- 
local residence occurs among the Western Keresans. 

It is necessary therefore in classifying the Western Pueblos as a group to 
distinguish this sub type of the Western Keresans. The importance of desig- 
nating the Western Keresans as a sub type will become clear in our later dis- 
cussic~ of the relationship of factors found in the Western Pueblos, for in its 
composition of factors it becomes the crucial instance in our cases. 

The Eastern group of pueblos has three subgroups: the Tewa social organi- 
zation based upon the dichotomous moiety systems, the Eastern Keresan con- 
sisting of the two kiva-society systems, and the Tiwa characterized by the 
ceremonial group-moiety complex. All three have the moiety principle in one 
form or another, with varying functions. 

The whole group has both male and female house ownership. The custo- 


79 Parsons, 1925, p. 47. 8° Tbid., p. 47. 
81 Jbid., p. 107. 82 Eggan, Soc. Org. 
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dianship of sacred objects is confined to men, but women play minor ritual roles 
among the Tewa and Towa. Both matrilocal and patrilocal residence occurs, 
and both matrilineal and patrilineal clans are to be found in the Eastern group. 
On the whole, though, the Eastern groups may be contrasted with Western 
Pueblos in its emphasis on patrilineity, in the moiety rather than the phratry 
system, entrance into societies through patrilineal inheritance, male house 
ownership for the most part, and male custodianship of the sacred ritual ob- 
jects. 


TABLE I 


Tue DistTRIBUTION or Five Soctat Factors By SEX AMONG THE PUEBLOS 


Social Factors Hopi Zuni _, » Tiwa Tewa Towa 
Keresan Keresan 


1. House Ownership F F M:F M:F M:F M:F M:F 
2. Custodian of Sacred 

Objects F F F M M M M 
3. Residence F F M!:F M?:F M?‘*:F M 
4. Lineage F F F M?:F — M — 
5. Clan F F F F O M::F F 


Explanation of symbols: F, Female; M, Male; O, None; — , No data. 


1 Laguna (Parsons) * Taos (Parsons) 
? Northeastern Keresans (Strong) 5 Santa Clara (Parsons) 
3 Cochiti (Strong) 6 Jemez (Parsons) 


An examination of Table I based on the above data indicates that among 
the Hopi and Zuni the social factors of house ownership, custodian of sacred 
objects, residence, lineage, and clanship organization follow a coherent pat- 
tern. All five factors are clearly female dominated. 

Among the Western Keresan three of the factors, custodian of sacred ob- 
jects, lineage, and clan descent, are female controlled. The two remaining fac- 
tors, house ownership and residence, are partly male and partly female. 

The Eastern Pueblos follow a coherent pattern for the two factors of house 
ownership and custodianship of sacred objects. In all groups both men and 
women own houses, and among all the Eastern Pueblos the men are custodians 
of the sacred objects. The other three factors take on no clear cut pattern, but 
male dominance for these factors is discernible. 

The three types described may be summarized in the following manner: 

Type I. Complete female dominance of all five factors. 

Type II. Female and male control fairly evenly divided with a slight em- 

phasis on the female sex. 

Type III. Male dominance of all five factors but not as complete as Type I. 
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In comparing Types I and II we find that whatever sex controls the sacred 
objects there is a corresponding emphasis in recognizing descent. This, though, 
is not as clearly brought out as it would seem, for both matrilineal and patri- 
lineal clans are found in the Eastern Pueblos, and both matrilocal and patri- 
local residence occurs there. A similar comparison for factor 1 reveals that it 
is female in Type I and both male and female in Type III, but only a slight 
correspondence in descent lines is to be found. For in Type I the descent 
line is clearly female, and in Type III it is sometimes male and sometimes 
female.* 

Now if factor 1 is of crucial significance, then in Type II there should be 
a corresponding relationship between factor 1 and factors 3, 4, and 5. But no 
such relationship exists. For house ownership is both male and female and the 
descent line is female. On the other hand, a corresponding relationship does ex- 
ist between custodianship of sacred objects and the descent line. This re- 
lationship is to be found not only in Type II but in all three types. For a more 
clear cut presentation this analysis should have been based on the individual 
villages instead of grouping them by pueblos. Sufficient data, however, for each 
village were not available. 

It would seem then that in the Western Pueblos factors 2, 4 and 5 form 
some sort of relational pattern, and that in the Eastern Pueblos. there does 
not seem to be the same degree of relationship. 

Parsons in generalizing about this problem states it in terms of the sig- 
nificance of an independent variable. She says: “Consideration of these rela- 
tionships has led me to the hypothesis that house ownership by women was a 
prime factor in the development of the matrilineal clan. . . . ”’™ That is, that 
house ownership was one of a number of significant factors related to the de- 
velopment of the matrilineal clan. In discussing the significance of the factor 
of custodianship of the fetishes, she states: ‘‘the importance of women in cere- 
monial life follows the same curve.” That is, female fetish custodianship is 
found in association with matrilineal descent. She speaks not of invariable cau- 
sal relations but of relationships and associations. 

Strong in discussing the same problem advances a tentative causal relation- 
ship. “The heart of the clan organization being the fetish, and the lineage 
which possesses it, it would seem that in these two fundamental concepts, 
house-owning and fetish custodianship, we may have the cause for male or fe- 
male differentiation. If the woman owns the house and is custodian of the fet- 
ish, as occurs among the Hopi and at Zuni, it seems logical that maternal reck- 
oning of descent might follow.” Strong advances the hypothesis that it is the 
custodianship of the fetish which is the crucial factor, and house ownership as 


88 In this connection see Murdock, 1940, for a discussion of factors related to double descent. 
* Parsons, 1936, p. 229. 
% Strong, 1927, p. 50. 
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of secondary importance as over against Parsons’ hypothesis which advances 
the reverse. It is true that he presents the problem in terms of causal relations, 
but he advances no iron law of causal sequences. 

Lowie has interpreted these hypotheses as presenting a law with irreversible 
sequences. ‘“‘Among the Pueblos, woman’s importance in ritual varies directly 
with the absoluteness of feminine house ownership and strength of clan. Par- 
sons’ analysis indicates not merely a functional tie but an irreversible sequence: 
women as house owners; matrilocal residence; matrilineal lineages; matrilineal 
clans.” If Lowie means by “irreversible sequences” a temporal relationship 
then it can be pointed out that the data do not permit of such an analysis. If, 
on the other hand, he means a certain irreversible order in the relationship, 
then it can be shown that not only does Parsons not present her hypothesis in 
this manner, but that her data are not amenable to a causal relationship analy- 
sis. 

One of the characteristics of causal relation as generally understood is that 
it is temporal in nature.*’ We must assume therefore that the sequence of types 
in each of the different societies is identical if we are to arrive at any generaliza- 
tion stated in the form of an irreversible sequence. But neither Parsons nor any 
one else to my knowledge has presented a detailed case history of each of the 
Pueblo groups, so that an analysis of the natural history of sequential relation- 
ships could be made. The only method remaining for determining the probable 
significance of these factors for the present data is one of finding the existing 
relationships or associations. This is what was attempted in the analysis of 
Table I. A possible method for determining probable correlations will now be 
undertaken. 

The analysis of Table I leads to the tentative hypothesis that factor 2 was 
of primary significance. This would modify Parsons’ hypothesis in the direction 
of Strong. That is, that a probable significant relationship existed between 
custodianship or control of sacred objects by men or women and emphasis upon 
the corresponding female or male line in recognizing descent. As part of this 
configurative pattern there will probably be found a corresponding male or fe- 
male type of house ownership. The relative importance, however, of the house 
ownership factor cannot be determined until certain conditions to be discussed 
are 

Morris Cohen® has pointed out the difficulty of making clear what is 
understood by causes “producing” their effects. All that we seem capable of 
discovering in alleged instances of causality is an instance of an invariable re- 


8 Lowie, 1937, p. 289. 87 Cohen, 1934, p. 247. 

88 Lowie, 1914, p. 95, states: “If anthropology is to be regarded as a science, it must conform 
to the logical methods of the exact sciences. Spontaneous synthesis of anthropological facts will 
be supplemented by systematic suggestions, verification, and elimination of all conceivable co- 
ordinations.” 8° Cohen, 1934, p. 247. 
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lation between two or more processes. The function of an experimental method 
in science is to determine with regard to each of the factors entertained as a 
possible cause whether it is invariably related to the effect. When the situation 
is as complex as it is in this case, and contains distinguishable factors as com- 
ponents, we can establish an invariable relation between the effect and some 
of the possibly causal factors only by showing that such factors do or do not 
meet the formal conditions for invariable connection. To do this it is necessary 
to vary the supposedly relevant factors one at a time, and consequently to 
analyze the situation into factors that are relatively independent of one an- 
other. 

Our problem of association is therefore one in partial correlation. The pro- 
cedure would be as follows: We have found some association between factor 2 
and factors 3, 4 and 5, and a further association between factor 1 and factors 
3, 4. and 5. We suspect an invariable connection between these two factors and 
the descent line. We have therefore two sets of six possible conjunctions, one 
each for factors 1 and 2, in which we would isolate or hold constant either of 
these factors. The alternatives for factor 2 would be as follows: 


(1) Factor 2, female; factors 3, 4, 5, female; H (H denotes absence of house- 
ownership) 

(2) Factor 2, female; factors 3, 4, 5, female; H, male. 

(3) Factor 2, female; factors 3, 4, 5, female; H, female. 

(4) Factor 2, male; factors 3, 4, 5, male; H. 

(5) Factor 2, male; factors 3, 4, 5, male; H, female. 

(6) Factor 2, male; factors 3, 4, 5, male; H, male. 

The same sort of alternatives would of course exist for factor 1. 


If we were to find four societies in existence conforming to alternatives 1, 
2, 4 and 5 we would then know that an invariable relationship existed between 
control of sacred objects and the descent line. House ownership as a factor 
of significance would have been excluded. If on the other hand, alternatives 
3 and 6 were to be found we could conclude that an invariable relationship 
existed connecting factors 1 and 2 with factors 3, 4 and 5. The same sort of 
probabilities would exist for the alternative conjunctions for factor 1. 

This method of analysis will not lead to the “invariable sequences” of 
Lowie since it purports to establish only correlations. But it does suggest lines 
of inquiry for causal relations and in helping to corroborate hypotheses of 
causal connections. Its chief value, however, is to help eliminate irrelevant 
circumstances and establish the factors of primary significance as they nor- 
mally function in relation to one another in a larger integratively functioning 
whole.*° 


% Kroeber, 1935, p. 560. 
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The procedure for further investigation of this problem would therefore 
be linked with the above analysis. Not one area would be selected for research, 
but several. Two possible areas come to mind: 

(1) The Haida where house ownership is mainly male," but with matrilocal residence 
and matrilineal descent.* The factor of either male or female custodianship of 
sacred objects is absent.® 

(2) The Cahuilla of Southern California have male custodianship of the fetish with 
patrilocal residence and a paternal clan system.™ 


The working hypothesis for this proposed research would be as a result of 
the above analysis as follows: The custodianship or control of sacred objects 
by either men or women is correlated with a corresponding male or female 
descent line. The presence or absence of house ownership by either men or 
women will not disturb this relationship. 

It will be noticed that the hypothesis to be investigated does not refer to 
any invariable sequences for if the problem were one of sequential relation- 
ships the method involved would be entirely different. Such a study would 
entail, as has been pointed out, a detailed case history of the natural history 
of the groups involved, in order to arrive at the sequence of relationships.® For 
the case history provides data as to whether a particular factor is a link in the 
sequence between two other factors.% The hypothesis, however, as stated is 
concerned with correlations. 

The peoples selected would first be studied for the inner functional relation- 
ship of the particular culture, and secondly through comparison, some degree 
of generalization would be possible.*’ The data on function would serve as cor- 
rection factors and clues to additional significant factors for our correlations, 
much as case history data serve to illuminate and correct correlations in sta- 
tistical data. 

Three questions would be fundamental both to method and analysis: 


(1) Is it likely that it can be inferred from the verbal reports of informants that the 
type of descent line is “due to”’ control of the sacred objects by women (or men)? 

(2) Is there a chain of functional relationships linking the descent line to the control of 
sacred objects by women (or men)? 

(3) Can one exclude other factors which, though appearing with the control of sacred 
objects, might have “produced” the types of descent line even if there had been no 
control of sacred objects by a corresponding sex group? 


The ideal test of the validity of the hypothesis would of course be one in 
which a sufficient number of societies were found to meet the qualifications of 
the alternative conjunctions outlined above. 


% Murdock, 1934 (a), p. 237. ® Murdock, 1934 (b), p. 366; Boas, 1924, p. 324. 
% Sapir, 1915, p. 372. ™ Strong, 1927, p. 36. % Mowrer, 1927, p. 216. 
% Stouffer and Lazarsfeld, 1937, p. 190. %7 Steward, 1936, p. 345. 
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WERE THE BLACKFOOT RICH IN HORSES? 


By JOHN C. EWERS 


T Fort McKenzie, in the heart of the Blackfoot Country, in the summer of 
1833, Prince Maximilian, noted European scientist-explorer, was told of 
a rich and distinguished Blackfoot chief, Sachkomapoh (the child), who had 
died some time prior to Maximilian’s tour of the Upper Missouri, and who was 
said to have possessed between 4,000 and 5,000 horses.! In two recent ethnologi- 
cal works this brief statement of Maximilian has been interpreted as an index 
of Blackfoot wealth in horses.? One of these writers, Oscar Lewis, after con- 
trasting this statistical statement with the lack of any figures of comparable 
size on Blackfoot horse herds in earlier literature, has concluded that a con- 
siderable increase in the size of Blackfoot horse herds occurred about 1830, 
producing extensive horse surpluses in these herds, and consequently pro- 
foundly affecting Blackfoot economic and social life.* He apparently assumed 
that Blackfoot horse herds continued to increase in numbers, or at least re- 
mained relatively large, throughout the remainder of the fur trade period in 
the Missouri-Saskatchewan area. 

It seems unfortunate to us that assumptions of such sweeping significance 
should be derived from a single statement regarding the number of horses said 
to have been owned by a single individual before his death at some unnamed 
date prior to the summer of 1833.‘ Is there not other evidence whether or not 
Maximilian’s statement can be interpreted as a valid index of Blackfoot wealth 
in horses in circa 1830 and subsequent years? We believe there is. For our data 
let us turn to other references in the literature, and to statements made to us 
by elderly informants on the Blackfeet Reservation, Montana, during the fall 
and winter of 1942-43. 

Numbers of Horses in Blackfoot Herds. In 1808, Alexander Henry, North- 
west Company trader on the North Saskatchewan, observed . . . “some of the 
Blackfeet own 40 to 50 horses. But the Piegans have by far the greatest num- 
bers; I heard of one man who had 300.’* This is the earliest statement on the 
size of Blackfoot horse herds of any real comparative value for this study. 
Lieut. James H. Bradley, early Montana historian, who obtained much of his 


1 Maximilian’s Travels, Early Western Travels, ed. Vol. 23, p. 121. 

? Bernard Mishkin, Rank and Warfare among the Plains Indians (Monographs of the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, 3, 1940), p. 10; Oscar Lewis, The Effects of White Contact upon Blackfoot 
Culture, etc. (Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, 6. 1942), pp. 39-40. 

# Oscar Lewis, op. cit., p. 40; p. 60. 

* Lewis acknowledges that this evidence is scanty (p. 40); but proceeds to make use of it as if 
there could be little doubt of its accuracy as a basis for reconstructing Blackfoot cultural develop- 
ment (pp. 60 ff., op. cit.). 

5 Alexander Henry and David Thompson, New Light on the Early History of the Greater 
Northwest. (1897) p. 526. 
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information from Alexander Culbertson (a man who was an executive of the 
American Fur Company, married to the daughter of a Blood chief, who prob- 
ably knew the Blackfoot as well as any other white man during the four dec- 
ades following 1833) wrote of the Blackfoot a quarter of a century later: ‘““The 
Blackfeet had possessed horses as far back as their traditions extended but 
never in considerable numbers in early times, and even as late as 1833 they 
were poorly mounted.’ Bradley’s table of estimates of the number of horses to 
the lodge possessed by the -hree Blackfoot tribes and their neighbors “‘about 
the year 1830” is very illuminating:’ 


.15 
Blackfeet and Bloods...... 5 
5 
Flatheads and Nez Percés. . 50 
Assiniboines.............. 2 


Bradley also described the Blood Chief, Seen From Afar, who died in 1870, 
aged about 60: ‘‘He was the greatest chief Major Culbertson ever saw amongst 
the Blackfeet—having 10 wives and 100 horses.”* Charles Larpenteur, an- 
other fur trader who knew the Upper Missouri tribes well from long acquaint- 
ance, wrote of the period circa 1860: “It is a fine sight to see one of those big 
men among the Blackfeet, who has two or three lodges, five or six wives, 
twenty or thirty children, and fifty to a hundred horses; for his trade amounts 
to upward of $2,000 a year.”® Obviously Larpenteur was writing of no ordinary 
individual. He was describing ai important headman or chief. Schultz wrote 
of the horses of the Piegan in the late 1870’s: “Horses were the tribal wealth, 
and one who owned a large herd of them held a position only to be compared 
to that of our multi-millionaires. There were individuals who owned from one 
hundred to three and four hundred.’ 

The memories of our informants go back to the period of which Schultz 
wrote. Some of the older men remember conditions and events of the late ’60s. 
Our oldest informant indicated that in his youth the relative number of horses 
in the various tribes of the northwestern plains was about the same as por- 
trayed by Bradley’s table for about 1830; i.e., ‘““Flatheads had more horses 
than the Crows, Crows more than the Piegans, Piegans more than Bloods, and 
North Blackfeet. The Gros Ventres, Crees and Assiniboines had still smaller 


6 James H. Bradley, Characteristics, Habits, and Customs of the Blackfeet Indians (Contribu- 
tions to the Historical Societ; of Montana. Vol. IX. 1923), p. 256. 

7 Bradley, op. cit., p. 288. 

8 James H. Bradley, Affairs at Fort Benton (Contributions to the Historical Society of Mon- 
tana. Vol. III. 1900), p. 258. 

® Charles Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri (1898), Vol. II, p. 401. 

10 J. W. Schultz, My Life As an Indian (1907), p. 152. 
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numbers.” He also stated, “The Piegans have been known from a long time 
back as having larger numbers of horses than the Bloods or Blackfeet.” This 
is in agreement with both Bradley’s figures and Henry’s observations near 
the beginning of the century. Yet even among the Piegan, informants stated, 
a man who owned 40 or 50 horses in the time of their youth was considered 
well-to-do. They named less than a dozen men who could count their horses 
in hundreds at that time, bearing out Schultz’ contention that such men were 
the “multi-millionaires” of their tribe. When asked to name the Blackfoot 
who owned the largest number of horses ever possessed by a single individual 
among the three Blackfoot tribes, all informants, without hesitation, told of 
Many Horses (Heavy Shield), the Piegan chief who was killed in battle with 
the Gros Ventre and Crow in 1866. Our informants were mere children when 
Many Horses died. But several of them are descendants of Many Horses, and 
the others had heard a great deal about him from their parents and other older 
Indians. Their estimates of the number of horses owned by Many Horses when 
his herds were at their greatest size vary from “about 500” to “‘less than 1,000.” 
One informant, through his grandmother, had heard of Maximilian’s Sach- 
komapoh. He had heard of him as a man who had been very rich in horses, but 
felt certain that he had never owned more than Many Horses did at a later 
date. 

These figures suggest to us that Maximilian’s statement regarding a Pie- 
gan who owned as many as 4,000 to 5,000 horses prior to 1833 is open to ques- 
tion as a mere statement of fact; that as an index to the size of Blackfoot herds 
as a whole it is very misleading, and that as proof of a general increase in the 
size of Blackfoot herds having taken place about the year 1830, it should have 
no status whatever. 

The figures do not indicate that a rapid rise in the number of horses owned 
by the Blackfoot took place at any time during the nineteenth century buffalo 
days. Whether in the time of Henry (1808), in the 1830s, in midcentury, or 
in the 1870s, a man who owned 40 or 50 horses would have been considered 
well-to-do. The Piegan whom Henry referred to as an owner of 300 horses in 
1808, would have ranked as a very rich man in the tribe had he lived at any 
other time prior to the extermination of the bison. 

Factors Limiting the Increase in Size of Blackfoot Herds. Through the cap- 
ture of horses from their enemies, the breeding of their own herds, barter and 
gift, and, to a limited extent, the capture of wild horses, the number of animals 
in Blackfoot herds were augmented during the nineteenth century. Undoubt- 
edly these additions would have brought about steady and considerable in- 
creases in the size of Blackfoot herds through the years had not compensating 
losses in horses occurred. Owners lost possession of their horses through capture 
by enemy raiding parties, gift and barter, the killing of horses as grave escorts 
on the death of important men, through death of horses from old age, acci- 
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dents, battle wounds, disease and inability to survive severe winters. There 
were periods during the nineteenth century when the rate of loss was consider- 
ably greater than that of replacement. At such times Blackfoot herds showed 
sharp decreases. These decreases come into sharp focus when we consider his- 
torically the matter of winter losses and losses from disease. 

Winters in the Blackfoot habitat, the northwestern corner of the Great 
Plains, vary in severity. Some winters are relatively mild, rather free from 
heavy snows and extended periods of intense cold, much more pleasant than 
might be anticipated in that latitude and altitude. But other winters bring 
blizzards, deep snows, heavy ice, prolonged weeks of temperatures of thirty 
or more degrees below zero. Blackfoot Indian methods of winter horse care 
were generally adequate to pull the animals through an average winter in a 
lean but healthy condition. They fattened quickly on the rich spring grasses. 
Winter losses in normal years during the nineteenth century were probably 
light. They were probably somewhat heavier among the bands wintering in the 
present Alberta than among those wintering south of the International Bound- 
ary, because the snows were generally deeper in the north. Mathew Cocking, 
while roaming the plains between the North and South Saskatchewan in com- 
pany with a small party of Cree and/or Assiniboin, wrote in his Journal for 
February 16, 1773: “An elderly man died; also several Horses for want of food; 
which they say is the case at this season of the year.’ Next day he recorded, 
“Two more Horses died with hunger & cold.’”"* Cocking’s Journal indicates 
that his winter on the plains was a relatively short and mild one. His statement 
tells us, however, that the Indians at that time normally expected the loss of 
some horses in winter. 

But what of those unpredictable, unusually severe winters when the snow 
was deep on the ground and intense cold continued for weeks on end; when 
the Indians looked in vain for a warm Chinook wind from the west? Our rec- 
ords on the number and frequency of such winters during the nineteenth cen- 
tury are very fragmentary. But they are sufficient to show that they did occur, 
and that they brought disaster to Blackfoot horse herds. One such winter was 
that of 1842, when, as the North Piegan, Brings-down-the-Sun told McClin- 
tock, “the snows lay so deep that many of our horses perished.’”’* Another was 
in 1876, “the severe winter when many of our horses were frozen.” Our in- 
formants recalled the winter of ’76, when “pretty near everyone” among the 
Blood Indians lost his horses. Their animals had become so weakened by the 
storm they could not paw their way through the deep snow to grass. They 


1 Mathew Cocking, Mathew Cocking’s Journal (Proceedings and Transactions, Royal So- 
city of Canada. 3rd Series. Vol. IT. 1908), p. 114. 2 Op. cit., p. 114. 

13 Walter McClintock, The Old North Trail (1910) p. 444. Mr. McClintock has informed me 
that the winter, identified in the book only as the year of his mother’s birth, was 1842. 

™ McClintock, of. cit., p. 422. 
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starved to death. However, the storm had not been so severe farther south. 
When it abated many of the Bloods went on foot southward to their Piegan 
friends and relatives, whose horses had survived the storm, and obtained 
mounts from them. Nevertheless, at least one Piegan band suffered too. The 
Grease Melters, encamped near the Sweet Grass Hills farther north than the 
majority of Piegan bands that winter, lost nearly all their horses. 

Such losses in severe winters were not confined to the Blackfoot. Field in- 
vestigation probably would reveal that they were known to all the nomadic 
tribes of the northern plains who possessed no warm earthlodges in which to 
stable their horses. We have possibly a complete record of such occurrences 
among the Teton Dakota in their winter counts. A study of four Dakota winter 
counts reveals no less than four winters over a period of a half-century when 
the Teton suffered severe losses of horses—1826-—27," 1852-53," 1865-66,!7 
and 1880-81.!* It seems probable that if we had as complete records during 
this period for the Blackfoot as for the Dakota, whose habitat was consider- 
ably farther south, we would find as many if not more severe winters when 
many horses were lost by the former people.'® 

At least twice during the latter half of the nineteenth century, disease deci- 
mated Blackfoot horse herds. Father Hoecken wrote from the Flathead Mis- 
sion to Father De Smet in the spring of 1857: 


I am distressed at learning that an epidemic disease is making terrible ravages 
among the Blackfeet. According to the last news, about 150 Indians had perished in 
one camp alone, near Fort Benton. When the malady had ceased scourging men, it 
fell upon the horses. Many are dead already and many dying. We have lost five. Our 
hunters are forced to go to the chase on foot; for according to their account all the 
horses are sick. If the Nez Percés lose their horses in the war with the Government, 
horses will be very dear here.?° 


Informants stated that about the year 1880, a great many of the Piegan 
and Blood horses died from a skin disease, which some identified as mange.” 


% Lucy K. Cohen, Swift Bear’s Winter Count in Indians at Work (Feb. 1942), p. 30... “a 
very severe winter which killed most of the ponies . . . 1826-27.” 

18 Battiste Good’s Winter Count in Tenth BAE Report, p. 323 . . . “1852-53. Deep-snow-used- 
used up-the-horses-winter.” Kill’s Two’s copy of Big Missouri’s Winter Count in the Rapid City 
Indian Museum, S. D. “. . . So cold, so much snow, horse feed so scarce, most all Indian horses 
died.” 

17 Battiste Good’s Winter Count, op. cit., p. 326. “1865-66. Deep-snow-used-up-the-horses- 
winter”; Lone Dog’s Winter Count, same volume . . . “Many horses died for want of grass.” 

18 Kill’s Two’s copy of Big Missouri’s Winter Count in the Rapid City Indian Museum, 
S. D. .. . “greatest blizzards known in the northwest. Indian horses nearly ali frozen.” 

19 Twice within the present century, in 1906-07 and 1919-20, severe winters have brought 
disaster to Biackfoot Reservation livestock. 

20 Chittenden and Richardson, Life, Letters and Travels of Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S. J. 
Vol. 4, p. 1248, %t Schultz, op. cit., p. 395, 
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This blow, which followed so closely the destructive winter of 1876, left large 
numbers of these Indians afoot at a time when the buffalo had become scarce 
and they could ill afford to be without good horses. Young men were encour- 
aged to recoup their losses through frequent expeditions to the Crows, Assini- 
boines and Crees in the early ’80s, at a time when intertribal horse raiding should 
have become an anachronism in the Territory of Montana. In the late ’80s, 
after the discontinuance of horse raiding, Indians on the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion, still poor in horses, encouraged the Government to import a larger breed 
of farm horse to enlarge their herds. Part of the money owed the Blackfoot 
for their cession of a large area in northern Montana in 1888 was used for the 
purchase of these horses. 

Thus at least four times in less than forty years (1842-1880), severe win- 
ters and disease took heavy toil of Blackfoot horse herds, setting many fami- 
lies afoot and virtually bankrupting ambitious men who had attained wealth 
in horses. In course of time, and at repeated risk of life and limb, energetic 
young men could amass new fortunes through capture of enemy horses. How- 
ever, informants stated that raiding parties rarely succeeded in taking more 
than 60 horses in a single raid. The danger of being overtaken by the enemy 
while attempting to drive larger herds home was great. By the time the horses 
taken in a raid were divided among the participants, and after they in turn 
had distributed some of their shares as gifts to other people in the village, each 
warrior had but a few animals left to add to his own herd. The road from rags 
to riches via the horse stealing route was a long and perilous one. 

Horse Numbers and Horse Needs. The term “‘wealth in horses” is meaning- 
less unless it can be defined. A man who owned merely enough horses to per- 
form the necessary tasks required for subsistence, primarily hunting and the 
transportation of his tipi and household effects when camp was moved, might 
live well, but he was not wealthy. He possessed no surplus horses with which 
to purchase powerful medicine bundles or give away to enhance his social 
standing in the tribe. He was not a public charge. But he was definitely a mid- 
dle class mortal. To be rich in horses a man had to own a considerable num- 
ber of animals over and above those required for subsistence. 

Our Blackfoot informants agreed very closely with Mishkin’s Kiowa ones, 
on the number of horses required to support a family.” They stated that the 
average household needed between 10 to 20 horses. A young childless couple 
could get along with 4 or 5 animals, but a large family consisting of more than 
five adults needed more than 20 horses. An average requirement of 15 horses 
per lodge throughout the camp would seen to be a conservative estimate. 

Comparing these needs with Bradley’s estimate of the number of horses 
per lodge among the Blackfoot in 1830 enables us to understand his conclu- 


# Mishkin, op. cit., p. 20, 
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sion that “the Blackfeet were poorly mounted in 1833.” Although the Piegan 
lodges were roughly twice as well supplied with horses as their Blood, North 
Blackfoot and Gros Ventre allies, they too fell well below the requirements 
for a smoothly functioning horse culture on the buffalo plains. Of course the 
number of horses was not evenly divided among the households. A few individ- 
uals, no doubt, were owners of large herds. But there must have been a much 
larger number who owned one or two horses, or none at all. As late as the 1870s, 
informants said, there were “a lot of people,’’ even among the Piegan, who 
had only one horse or none at all. 

Where horses were few in quantity they were rather sure to be poor in 
quality also among the nomadic plains tribes. Necessity required the owner 
of few horses to use them almost constantly throughout the year. A gravid 
mare was worked almost up to the day her colt was born. She was given little 
rest after the birth. Horses with poor feet, saddle sores or any of the many 
other ailments horses are heir to, could not be rested until they were completely 
recovered. These horses could not be rested after a hard winter in order to re- 
gain fat and strength. Consequently men who owned few horses generally 
possessed an odd assortment of scrawny, short winded, slow, overworked nags, 
of little value for barter, and not very desirable even as gifts. On the other 
hand, the owner of large horse herds could select only swift horses for hunting 
and riding, and strong, healthy animals for transport duty. He could change 
riding horses from day to day and rest his most valuable buffalo runnexs most 
of the time. The herds of the rich man were improved and increased in value 
through use, while the few horses of the poor man were worn out. 

Care of the Poor in Horses. The horseless Blackfoot was regarded by his 
more fortunate fellows with mixed emotions. As Schultz has aptly expressed 
it: “A Blackfoot who was horseless was an object of reproach and pity.’ 
Which of these emotions dominated depended to a great extent upon the char- 
acter of the poor man himself. If he was known to be a lazy, cowardly fellow, 
who hung around camp and made little effort to improve his lot by joining 
horse raiding parties, he received little pity. He might succeed in borrowing 
horses from more ambitious relatives. But one informant stated that when 
such a man sought to borrow horses to transport his meagre belongings when 
the camp moved he was sometimes refused. People said, “Let him walk.” 
Sometimes, if he could not obtain the use of enough dog travois to cart his 
effects, he was left behind, in the hope that such treatment would jar him out 
of his lethargy and cause him to go after horses from the enemy in the future. 
Such men were few, however, in comparison with the number who were poor 
in horses as result of misfortune or “bad luck.” The latter were able to borrow 
horses from their more fortunate relatives or friends. 


3 Schultz, op. cit., p. 152. 
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A number of the wealthy Piegans of buffalo days are remembered today as 
much for their generosity as for their large horse herds. Many Horses, the wealth- 
iest Piegan of the early ’60s, owner of between 500 to 1,000 horses, is said to 
have been very liberal with them, loaning them to others for hunting, collecting 
wild fruits and roots, and for moving camp. Stingy, a blind Piegan, who was 
unusually successful as a breeder of horses, and who was considered by some 
informants to have been the wealthiest man in the tribe in the ’70s, was 
equally generous. Through their generosity such men gained the gratitude of 
their fellows and enhanced their own social prestige, for among the Blackfoot 
generosity was as much a mark of greatness as was courage and common 
sense. 

The loaning of well trained, long winded, intelligent buffalo horses was 
most common. Such loans were not limited to poor people. A man might own 
a good many horses without possessing a fast buffalo runner. Since the quality 
of horse used in large part determined the measure of a man’s success in the 
buffalo hunt, men who owned several fast buffalo horses were frequently 
asked for the loan of one of them by other men in the village who owned none. 
It was customary for a wealthy Piegan to keep ten or more well trained buffalo 
horses so that he might loan a number of them to able hunters who lacked 
these animals. Some wealthy men also gave one or more buffalo runners to 
their wives, who in turn loaned them to young men for hunting. When buffalo 
were plentiful, it was not obligatory for the borrower to repay the loan in 
meat, unless the owner was old, physically incapacitated or for some other 
reason unable to supply his own household. But in times when buffalo were 
scarce the borrower always divided his kill with the horse owner, although not 
necessarily on a 50-50 basis. Thus the owner of many horses used them to in- 
sure a steady food supply for his household. Thus the aged and infirm (such 
as the blind man, Stingy) who owned good horses insured their subsistence. 
At the same time some of the surplus horses owned by the rich were put to 
work to help the poor. 

This loaning of horses was an intelligent method of alleviating the condi- 
tion of the poor. It benefited both owner and borrower. However, it was not 
a solution to the problem of poverty. The poor remained entirely or relatively 
horseless. The rich retained their large herds. If, at any time, the rich man’s 
horse herds were stolen by the enemy, the system broke down. 

Significance of the Survival of the Dog Travois. The continued use of the dog 
travois among the nomadic tribes of the northern plains in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century might, at first thought, seem to be an index of poverty 
in horses. Undoubtedly, poverty in horses was an important factor in the re- 
liance of numerous Assiniboine and Plains Cree bands on dog transport. But 
what of the Blackfoot? Informants said that poor people, owners of few or no 
horses, who were unable to borrow a sufficient number of horses to transport 
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their belongings in moving camp placed their effects on dog travois. Never- 
theless, people with plenty of horses also made some use of the dog travois in 
moving camp for carrying small, light household articles such as skin dressing 
tools and pemmican pounders encased in rawhide containers. The dogs could 
move along at a rapid pace and keep up with the more heavily laden horse 
travois if their own burdens were light. Therefore, the presence of dog travois 
in the moving camp was not necessarily a sign of poverty in horses. The dog 
travois was also valuable for light work near camp. It was commonly used for 
collecting wood, and also roots or berries. More than a century after the Black- 
foot began to acquire horses the dog travois had not outlived its usefulness. 
For the desperately poor, the dog travois stood between them and the neces- 
sity of packing their belongings on their backs or leaving them behind. For 
the other people of the tribe, it afforded an auxiliary transport particularly 
useful for light work near camp, and an insurance against the evil day when 
an enemy raiding party, a severe storm or some other misfortune might set 
them too afoot. 

Conclusions. Maximilian’s mention of a Blackfoot Indian who was said to 
have owned 4,000 or 5,000 horses some time prior to the summer of 1833 must 
be regarded as a dubious statement unconfirmed from other sources. That it 
is very misleading as an index to Blackfoot horse wealth is shown by Bradley’s 
estimates of the number of horses per lodge among the Blackfoot tribes in 1830. 
In reality the Blackfoot at that time were relatively poor in horses. They did 
not possess enough of them adequately to meet the needs of their nomadic 
existence. 

There is no proof that a rapid increase in the size of Blackfoot horse herds 
took place at any time during the nineteenth century buffalo days. Even 
gradual increases in the size of Blackfoot horse herds were limited by offsetting 
losses which, at least four times within forty years (1842-80), took the form of 
disastrous and rapid losses from disease and severe winters, and resulted in 
sharp decreases in the size of the herds. 

It is clear that large herds of horses were owned by some Blackfoot individ- 
uals in the 19th century. But the number of these large herds was small. Prob- 
ably the majority of men owned barely enough horses to meet their daily 
needs, while ‘“‘a lot of people” were desperately poor in horses. The common 
practice among owners of large herds of loaning horses to the less fortunate 
not only for hunting but also for transporting camp equipment helped to alle- 
viate the condition of the poor, to enable them to keep pace with camp move- 
ments and to prevent their starving. We find no reliable evidence to indicate 
that, at any time prior to the extermination of the buffalo, the Blackfoot 
people collectively were rich in horses. 
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Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway. FATHER BERARD HAtmze. (319 pp., 6 figs, $3.00. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943.) 


Any publication by Father Berard is necessarily a major event for all students of 
the Southern Athabascan and indeed of Southwestern Indian cultures generally. For 
profundity of knowledge, richness of detail, honesty of workmanship he has few or no 
peers, living or dead. The blend of linguistic and ethnological research reaches uew 
heights at his hands. To few is given the opportunity of uninterruptedly studying a 
single culture for more than forty years and of mastering an extraordinarily difficult 
native idiom. But Father Berard has certainly made the best of this precious opportu- 
nity. Indeed, as one reads his writings—and not least this present work—one gets a 
sense that Father Berard knows more about the Navaho than all the rest of us special- 
ists in that field put together. 

This text and translation live up to the high standards previously set by the author. 
The text is minutely complete. For no other chant do we have an absolutely complete 
record of songs and prayers. If the music were recorded and if there were a full descrip- 
tion of the details of motor habits of practitioners, this volume would almost suffice to 
permit a native speaker to conduct Flintway without blemish. As always, Father 
Berard is alive to variations and, in addition to the complete Version A, includes enough 
of Version B to give the reader a sense for the range of disagreement. The translation 
is a marvel of precision and of sympathetic sensitivity. 

To the specialist this publication is an inexhaustible storehouse of hitherto unde- 
scribed items, traits, and patterns. The more general student of American Indian cul- 
tures will also find much to engage him: notably the linkage of this chant with Sun 
Temple in Mesa Verde, the probability that the male branch of Flintway originated 
with the Jicarilla, the connections of the ceremonial with buffalo hunting. 

Criticisms seem presumptuous in view of the truly monumental researches which 
lie behind this book, but a few suggestions may be ventured. It seems unfortunate that 
Father Berard has adhered to the often incorrect botanical identifications of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers since the excellent Medical Ethnobotany of Wyman and Harris has now 
been available for more than two years. This is one of a number of points where final 
perfection is interfered with by the fact that the last revision of this monograph was 
apparently made in 1938. In most details, however, both text and notes correspond 
beautifully with the experience of those of us who have witnessed the chant. Dr. Leland 
C. Wyman who has made a special study of this ceremonial tells me that the cor- 
respondence is indeed astonishing. A notable exception is Father Berard’s statement 
that singers of Flintway sometimes borrow crane’s heads from singers of Shooting Way. 
In the observation of Dr. Wyman and myself, these articles are never included in the 
equipment of Shooting Way singers, but here we may be dealing with local differences. 
Oa one broader point of interpretation Wyman and I would also take issue: we fail to 
see why Father Berard does not consider Life Way a ritual strictly comparable to the 
Holy Way and Evil Way Rituals. We feel in some doubt, however, as to our previous 
interpretation of the position of Blessing Way, and this issue might be resolved if 
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Father Berard would issue his text of this rite. He repeatedly speaks of Blessing Way as 
more or less the “fons et origo” of Navaho ceremonialism (a point of view with which 
we heartily concur), and it is therefore a bit curious that he has been so slow to publish 
the Blessing Way text and commentary. One final critical observation doubtless arises 
from the sheer fact that Father Berard literally knows too much: many of his notes will 
be opaque to all but the most hardened specialists and a few (e.g. No. 5) are obscure to 
Wyman and me, at least. 

To the University of Chicago is due hearty thanks for making available this highly 
specialized material. Nevertheless the reviewer must comment that the typing is in- 
excusably careless. The numberless errors are more than annoying—in some places 
they actually destroy the sense. 

If Father Berard and his publishers will continue to give his researches the light of 
day, we shall soon have a grasp of Navaho ceremonialism which is incomparably more 
substantial than that of any American Indian tribe. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CLypE KLUCKHOHN 


Two Prehistoric Village Sites at Brewerton, New York. Type Components of the Brewerton 
Focus, Laurentian Aspect. W1tt1AM A. Ritcute. (Researches and Transactions of 
the New York State Archeological Association. Vol. IX, No. 1. iii, 107 pp., 22 
plates, maps. Rochester: Lewis H. Morgan Chapter, 1940.) (Research Records of 
the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, No. 5, Rochester, New York, 1940.) 


This monograph describes and interprets the significance of the excavations at the 
Robertson and Oberlander sites located on the banks of the Oneida River in New 
York State. It is more than the usual account of archaeological work, for it is the 
author’s reward for his wide and painstaking search for the explanation of specific 
features of the aboriginal occupation of New York State. Nearly fifty years ago 
Beauchamp noted the existence of several types of arrow points, gouges, adzes, semi- 
lunar knives, copper artifacts and miscellaneous other implements. At that time the 
existence of these was not explainable. Arthur C. Parker, in 1922, likewise recognized 
these tools and, even though their exact provenience was not known, he postulated 
that they constituted a complex which he named the “Eskimo-Like Culture.” Until 
recently few, if any, of these artifacts have been uncovered by excavation in New York 
State and so the postulated association of these implements could not be verified. 
Neither could questions be answered concerning the relation of this complex to other 
aboriginal remains. 

Ritchie’s discovery of many of the elements of this complex in the debris of these 
two sites adds materially to our knowledge of it. The excavations demonstrate the 
association of the complex with a large variety of artifacts which were used or made 
during the industrial development of two thriving communities. This is indeed fortunate 
for it is no longer necessary to attempt reconstruction of ancient indus:cial develop- 
ment on the basis of a few types which have been removed from their cultural milieu. 
Ritchie believes also that the excavations have brought to light significant develop- 
ments in the stone industry and that, during the course of these, the ceramic industry 
was added to the aboriginal economy. 
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Fortunately collateral excavations by other students have brought to light types 
of artifacts which were similar to those discovered by Ritchie and also types which 
were not found on the two sites under consideration. Ritchie has assumed that the im- 
pressive number and variety of artifacts discovered in these several sites represent, in 
some measure, a cultural unit and he has been led to formulate and assume the existence 
of the Laurentian Aspect. In so doing he has added a new category, in the classification 
of aboriginal culture, to the complicated and confused picture of industrial develop- 
ment in northeastern North America. From the shallow point of view of expediency 
and convenience of description this action may be sanctioned but it must be recognized 
that the foundation upon which such classification rests has not been clearly defined nor 
is it universally acceptable. 

The present description embraces a large variety of types of artifacts, the proveni- 
ence of which is known only in a relatively restricted area of a larger geographic region. 
The fact that many of these types have characteristic geographic distributions which 
are not always restricted to the region and which do not always correspond one with 
another presents a situation which does not promise to produce more than an extremely 
generalized definition of an assemblage of a number of discrete cultural units. Since the 
generalized definition will, perforce, change as the present restricted area occupied by 
the Laurentian Aspect is approached from different regions and as a time scale is ap- 
plied to northeastern North America there arises some question concerning its useful- 
ness, in fact it may unnecessarily complicate the eventual solution. Allied to the ideas 
outlined above is the application of the hypothesis that similar types of artifacts found 
over a wide area belong in the same classificatory category. Ritchie has noted the dis- 
tribution of some types which he considers important and from these suggests the prob- 
able wide distribution of the Laurentian Aspect. Lacking knowledge of exact proveni- 
ence, chronological factors and the possible association of these widely scattered types 
with artifacts which may form definable and contrasting cultural units, the assumption 
of relationship appears to be a rash one at this time. 

The deposits of the two sites described are characterized by a layer of occupation 
debris ranging in thickness from more than one foot to less than three feet. The debris 
lay upon the very uneven surface of the “‘subsoil.’’ This surface was made more uneven 
by excavations for pits. The debris is described as being homogeneous, but a layer of 
black material was noted at the bottom, in some sections, and “spreads or patches” of 
sand and gravel were observed. 

The description of the extremely careful excavation is necessarily lengthy and it is 
revealing, but additions to the account would have made it easier to understand the 
detail and to check the author’s interpretations. I sympathize with Ritchie’s desire to 
omit the boring detail which would accompany illustrations of the cross sections but 
if these had been included in the relative obscurity of an appendix it is probable that 
it would have been possible for the reader to understand better the significance of the 
many measurements of depth which are given. Some such device would probably have 
made it easier, also, to accept the section on the “Distribution of Artifacts” (pp. 48-50), 
p. 88). In these sections, for some unexplained reason, the debris is divided into a lower 
and an upper half and percentages of different types of artifacts are referred to these 
levels. It is presumptuous to be skeptical of this description but at the same time, when 
one is interested in details, it does seem that a clearer and perhaps more precise treat- 
ment, even if it were longer, would have been to advantage. 
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The structure of the relatively thin layers of debris resting upon the uneven subsoil 
of these northeastern sites can be vital. Strata may be but an inch or so thick and very 
irregular. The location of a specimen by depth only is, under these circumstances, in- 
adequate. It is not always possible to identify strata or to determine the thickness of 
the layer of soil which covered the subsoil at the time of first occupation. In fact, at 
these two sites, the occupation of this original surface probably resulted in the burying 
of the first artifacts deposited so that they now appear on the subsoil. Possibly the origi- 
nal surface was rough, following the contours of the hummocks and hollows of the sub- 
soil. The gradual accumulation of debris may have tended to fill the original hollows 
first so that artifacts dropped on top of this fill would be at the same depths as earlier 
artifacts trampled into the top of a hummock. In such cases measurements of depth 
from the present surface, when used to determine the association of types, can be mis- 
leading unless they are accompanied by data defining the location more precisely. This 
difficulty can be overcome, with varying degrees of success, by meticulous examination 
of the structure of the debris. Apparently there were not very many structural features 
which could have been of use on these two sites but there were patches of ash, “spreads” 
of sand or gravel and other characteristics which, regardless of indefinite boundaries, 
had they been plotted in plan and cross section, could have been used as points of refer- 
ence for the artifacts. This would have been of great aid, for it would have been con- 
vincing evidence of the validity of Ritchie’s interpretation of the vertical distribution 
of artifacts. Criticisms of like nature can be leveled at the descriptions of the pits 
where associations of artifacts located in the debris above excavated depressions in the 
subsoil are affirmed or denied in the face of statements that the original walls and place 
of origin of the pits, in the debris, is unknown. The description of burials is satisfactory, 
except for some unfortunate loose sentences. Some burials are labeled intrusive without 
explanation of origin or description of what they have intruded upon. Such slips of the 
pen are important only because they sometimes result in the discarding of certain bits 
of evidence by a reader who analyses the report step by step. 

It must be emphasized that this report is in many ways an excellent one. Perhaps it 
is the most valuable contribution which Ritchie has yet made and it is certain that it 
will occupy an important place in northeastern archaeology for years to come. This re- 
view should include specific comments upon the significance of this material. However, 
at the time of writing we are eagerly awaiting the distribution of Ritchie’s new book 
which will discuss this material in the light of the mass of information which he has 
gathered before and since the present monograph was published. Under these circum- 
stances it is unfair to judge this three year old report, except as a piece of field work, on 
the basis of its former important place in the literature of the northeast. Neither is it 
fair to offer in the way of criticism, either favorable or unfavorable, information and 
ideas gained from nearly three years’ discussion of problems proposed by this publica- 
tion. Suffice it to say that, in spite of objections raised in this review, Ritchie has de- 
served the enthusiasm with which this report has been received. Furthermore, the 
discussion which it has precipitated has advanced immeasurably our knowledge of 
northeastern archaeology. 

FREDERICK JOHNSON 


R. S. PEaBopy FounDATION 
ANDOVER, Mass, 
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Balinese Character: A Photographic Analysis. GREGORY BATESON and MARGARET MEAD. 
Special Publications of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 2, 1942, Wilbur G. 
Valentine, Editor. Pp. xvi+277), $3.75. 


By virtue of its unique method of presentation, this beautiful and distinguished 
book, commemorating the 125th anniversary of the founding of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, is both a source-book and a succinct interpretation of the culture of Bali. 
It presents over 700 candid photographs selected from 25,000 Leica negatives, in a 
highly organized and integrated illustration of certain major features of Balinese life. 
These are accompanied by explanatory comments, occasionally by excerpts from notes 
made parallel to the taking of the pictures, and by interpretative summaries pointing 
out the relationships between pictures grouped together. The record of “visual and 
kinaesthetic learning” illustrates the unique contribution of the photographic docu- 
ment at its best. Here the empathy-stimulating quality of the pictures, their vivid detail 
and generous sequences, carry the reader into a concrete experience of training-in- 
the-culture which verbal material could not give. The 200 pages of plates and commen- 
tary are preceded by an essay on Balinese character by Mead, in descriptive and inter- 
pretative form. This end-result of observation, organization, and analysis is thus 
brought into relation to the photographs. 

These photographs and supporting descriptions of life in Bali give a record of a 
rather narcissistic, gay, unaggressive group passing through life with little tension or 
stress, but marking the great events in life’s chronicle by conspicuous and beautiful 
ceremonial; the picture of children with their intense demands upon mother, mother 
who in this instance teases and nags them, stimulates their jealousy by playing with 
other babies, shouts a warning cry whenever they are in danger (and frequently when 
they are not), and succeeds in deflecting their emotions on the one hand and teaching 
them to stick to the safe road on the other; a picture in which later childhood and adult- 
hood are marked by trance-like “awayness” often developing into actual trance as a 
part of the activity of the dance or of the drama; a life in which real intensity, real 
exuberance, real concern with the outer world appears only in specified dramatic or 
orgiastic situations. This vivid portrayal of Balinese life and the Balinese character 
“‘based upon fear” is psychologically penetrating and brilliantly presented. 

Yet we are less concerned with this account of the content of Balinese life and 
character than with the contribution of the book to basic social science methodology; 
it presents an initial stage of what may be an evolutionary process in the documentary 
filming of a culture. From the point of view of future studies, what can anthropologists 
and psychologists learn from this forward step? 

The issue may be presented by asking first as to the features of the Baiinese char- 
acter emphasized by the authors; second, as to the features about which the reader 
might like to learn, and noting how far the two spheres overlap. A basic issue in a study 
of character is the question of coverage. Our first point, then, is whether the present 
method gives the reader the answers he needs in order to satisfy himself about so broad 
a problem as “Balinese character.” 

In answer, a major hypothesis with which the authors deal is that the deflection of 
emotion in the little child leads into the withdrawnness of adult character. What the 
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reader may hope to learn is the whole context of adult withdrawnness. A functional rela- 
tion of the sort suggested by the authors could be demonstrated by comparing within 
a given culture infants who are deflected and infants who are not, systematically watch- 
ing their growth. As one goes through this set of photographs in relation to the hypothe- 
sis, one finds teasing mothers; striking differences in the attitude and expression of 
different mothers are so obvious that one cannot help raising the question, What are the 
effects upon children of experience with severely teasing as compared with less teasing 
mothers? One discovers manystrikingly happy, excited faces of children, of adolescents, 
and of adults, a sizable proportion of which appears to be directed outward rather than 
being narcissistic in quality. The hypothesis regarding affect-deflecting is, therefore, not 
defined in such fashion as to be clearly tested by the photographic material as such, 
however true it may be in fact. 

Perhaps psychologists have no right to ask anthropologists for this type of “demon- 
stration”; yet until it is presented we feel that we have description and analysis which 
however brilliant does not put us much further on the path of clearly defined scientific 
laws. Since the authors in company with other anthropologists are interested in the 
implications of their material for the understanding of our western culture (in this 
instance, for an understanding of “schizoid personalities’), this demand seems to us 
necessary. Psychologists themselves would do well, of course, to attempt such controlled 
analysis of case studies; Jones’ and Macfarlane’s materials from Berkeley and Stuart’s 
Harvard material come closest to permitting this. All of these make clear the impor- 
tance of both the whole context in which specific parent-child interaction occurs and of 
the intrinsic resources of the child which help to determine whether the reaction to 
frustration will be aggression or withdrawal. We are saying then that while the authors 
convince us that the children are generally teased at a certain developmental level, we 
do not have a convincing explanation of why the children do not become defensive and 
sullen and sardonic instead of gay and detached. 

Continuing the question of coverage, the reader might want to know, regarding 
any character, not only what its intensity is, but what its major values are, e.g., the 
emotional quality of the relations between brothers or between friends; the sense of 
group membership; the status system, and the bases of respect or self-display, the ego- 
patterns, of adult living. There is some information on these points; information, for 
example, as to the extreme shyness of most Balinese, shyness in proportion to the hum- 
bleness of their station. But the answers are not worked out systematically. 

Certain characteristic aspects of the life of the group—offerings, crowds, “‘away- 
ness,” trances—are illustrated in the Introductory Section. The photographs of in- 
dividuals at moments of awayness are vivid and communicate detached reverie and re- 
laxation which would be hard to communicate adequately in words; but we are left with 
a sense of incompleteness about the Balinese feelings regarding crowds. They are in 
crowds a great deal; they also have little houses in the fields, as well, and these little 
houses must provide a sense of isolation. How do they feel about this? Are such little 
houses a defense against crowd-life? Higher and lower social levels, upness and height 
in temple structure are illustrated from art and from interpersonal relationships. The 
analogies are striking, but again we need illustrations of the verbal expressions of 
nuances of meaning of such symbols. 

Our first methodological point is, then, that such a broad problem as “Balinese 
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character” requires a coverage which involves non-photographable material as well as 
behavior which lends itself to photography. 

Our second methodological point has to do with the problem of sampling in those 
areas which the authors do undertake to cover. We wish to know whether the items 
featured in the photographs are typical. The details in the photographs provide op- 
portunity for a certain kind of cross-checking; in many pictures the central problem 
photographed is accompanied by other data not attended to for the moment by the 
authors, and not discussed to any degree in the notes. For instance, in relation to the 
whole problem of mother-dependence, upon which some splendid documentation is 
provided, the pictures also reveal the enormous amount of body contact which infants 
experience in contrast to that, let us say, of American Indian babies that live on cradle- 
boards. Together with this body-contact, resulting from the fact that the infant ap- 
parently has no separate life outside of the mother’s or child-nurse’s sling, we see that 
in nursing and being carried the baby is generally turned toward the mother’s trunk and 
face. Babies in other cultures may nurse in a horizontal position which permits one eye 
to be cocked toward the world outside; a baby on a cradle-board may be leaned against 
a tree, or even when lying down may look around at the world of objects, sky, trees. 
The Balinese baby sees chiefly the body of mother or sister as long as he is carried. In 
itself, this must create a tremendous body-dependence, in contrast to the situation of 
children whose infancy is spent in orientation to the world around them. Connected 
with this is the distance from the mother, the relative independence of her, in the life 
of the baby that grows in cradle-board or buggy. Such a baby has mother-contact at 
certain times only, for feeding, cleaning, or moments of affectionate social contact 
which come as emotional interludes in the stream of more objective attention. The Bali- 
nese baby appears to have a minimum of such early independence. This contributes 
presumably to (a) focus on bodies; (b) absence of objective orientation; (c) dependence 
upon the mother; (d) a continuous flow of mild libidinal response instead of occasional 
moments of excitement and intense mother-baby response. 

This gives us an additional context in which to see the points emphasized by the 
authors: the increasing teasing by the mother (which might have a culturally necessary 
function like the mother bear’s cuffing her cub), the sharp differentiation of sibling 
roles at different stages, the mild enjoyment of more or less impersonal body contact 
and lack of climax in emotional response. It might be possible to endure frustration 
in climax (as in tantrums, or love-dependence relationships) if one’s basic experience 
were so constant. 

Coupled with the infantile focus upon the mother’s body is the mother’s dramatic 
interference with motor exploration by the toddler. She stimulates fear when the child 
wanders into open spaces and thus further confines his attention to a small area of his 
own house and village; this is an additional interference with the development of ob- 
jective interest, throws him back upon himself, and stimulates achievements through 
highly specialized development of fingers and hands rather than the satisfactions of 
wide movement. This frustration in wide movement and exploration might have dif- 
ferent results if the child had not had the solid foundation of early satisfaction in body 
contact, but with this he is thrown back to something which starts positively and can 
be developed further with satisfaction to himself. It may also be asked whether the 
characteristic curly postures of the Balinese, so general in the pictures, are merely an 
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expression of withdrawal—for which there is much evidence—or partly a carrying on 
of the infant’s adaptation to the curves of mother’s or sister’s body; again we contrast 
the perpendicular postures of Indians bred on a cradle-board. 

The most important methodological issue here regarding coverage is favorable to 
the method, in that evidence is presented which may be dealt with in ways additional 
to those offered by the authors; as a device for cultural study this has very important 
advantages over one which presents data and interpretation so intertwined that they 
are impossible to independe:itly. 

All candid photogzaphy, iricluding work by serious social scientists using photog- 
raphy for recording purposes, must confront such problems as these: What can be 
photographed, and what gets left out because it is hard to photograph? How should 
such gaps be filled in? How universal are the specific situations which are photographed, 
or which provide the most usable pictures f' om the point of view of visual clarity rather 
than documentary completeness? How can the problem of sampling be handled? In our 
culture, and presumably in others, one tends to photograph those who are photogenic, 
those who do not move around too fast. Is it possible tocheck the results of this uncon- 
scious selection, dictated by the nature of the recording instrument, by an explicit 
record of this sort: of fifteen mothers of infants in Bajoeng Gede, twelve were observed 
to tease their children in the manner illustrated in Plate x, etc. We are never clear, even 
with the photographic material, to what extent selection is influencing the interpreta- 
tive synthesis whose internal logic is so convincing. Thus, do all the population fit the 
sensuous narcissistic pattern illustrated, or are there deviates who manage to de- 
velop along athletic, large-muscle directions; if so, what kind of experience lies behind 
this? We are also unclear whether the same people who work in the fields are those who 
sit and carve; we see the personality picture of the carver more clearly than that of the 
farmer. Does the need for large-muscle, big-body activity in the fields offset the narcis- 
sistic body-centered attitudes chiefly illustrated? 

The third methodological point is an extension of the second. Our suggestion is that 
the photographic material as it is, probably representing the best coverage that could 
be achieved, be studied with reference to the backgrounds of individual photographs as 
well as their foregrounds, with the specific aim (a) of testing hypotheses already formu- 
lated; (b) of ascertaining whether uncovered areas, blind spots are somewhat filled in; 
(c) of suggesting further hypotheses for future work, or for checking from existing 
material. Without going back to Bali one could greatly increase the area of systematic 
coverage. 

It is suggested therefore that the next steps in achieving scientific solidity will be 
(1) development of research plans which can use photography supplemented by verbal 
methods to achieve a balanced and reasonably complete picture of the meanings of the 
life of the culture; (2) the development of methods of defining the samples illustrated 
by photographs, to demonstrate typicality in the areas covered by photographic 
records; and (3) the development of methods of checking the indirect evidence from 
photographs as weil as the central data provided in each picture. 

We might be more optimistic that such a result would appear if we were not so 
vividly aware of the enormous difficulties; the achievement of the 25,000 pictures and 
the motion pictures used for the present study of Balinese character involved colossal 
work. Obtaining adequate records of all the essential kinds of people defined in age, sex, 
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class terms, as well as other terms important to the specific culture, catching the visual 
form of a dramatic musical or fantasy situation, catching the sequence of life through 
the seasons and through the individual life history, all this may well be regarded as a 
frightening undertaking. However, a sharp “design” for such work would probably in- 
volve no more photography, and although it would involve strain on the investigators 
to take always what the design calls for rather than the things in which at the moment 
there is the greatest interest, the ultimate result might be more satisfying. Of course the 
“design” would be formulated only after achieving a good over-all understanding of the 
culture; it would be one way of testing hypotheses which emerge from competent pre- 
liminary field work. 

The reviewers believe that the problem: of objectivity, and the problem of coverage 
and sampling, are acute in all systematic inquiries into inter-personal relations. The 
questions raised could be raised regarding almost all community and cultural studies, 
whether of pre-literate or of literate peoples. For this reason the reviewers feel that 
despite the photographic record, the study still shows some of the lack of systematic 
framework, the lack of sharp distinction between hypothesis and fact, which has his- 
torically attended most work in the social sciences. The very fact that the present 
volume is much better documented than most, the fact that it exposes itself to criti- 
cisms which purely verbal reports can escape, is one more important mark of distinction 
regarding its contribution. The result is to establish formally the great importance of 
the method, while at the same time showing what a long way there is to go before de- 
scriptions of culture and of personality can meet the standards properly demanded of 
them. To travel forward with these authors on the road is a most stimulating experience. 


Lois BARCLAY MuRPHY 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 

GARDNER MurRPHY 
Tue COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw YorK 


Housekeepixg among Malay Peasants. ROSEMARY FirtH. (The London School of Eco- 
nomic and Political Science, Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 7. viii, 194 
pp., 8 pls., 8 figs., 2 maps. London, 1943.) 


The author and her husband, Raymond Firth, cooperated in a year-long study of a 
Malay fishing community on the northeast coast of Britisn Malaya during 1939-1940. 
They concentrated on the economic aspects of the life of the Kelantan Malays, but this 
primary interest led them into all the ramifications of local society and culture. I have 
had the privilege of reading Raymond Firth’s A Malay Peasant Economy in manuscript, 
and although his wife’s present volume is much shorter, it matches in general excellence 
the forthcoming book of her co-worker, except perhaps on the point of writing style. 

The author took as her specific task an investigation of the economic functioning of 
the basic social unit, the family. Her reason for doing this is expressed as follows: 

In almost all societies, the household, whatever its composition, is an important unit in the dis- 
tribution and utilization of goods. In many native and peasant societies it is the one unit through 
which almost the whole of the economy can be studied as a connected and functioning whole. 


She kept meticulous records of all expenditures in a cross-sectional sample of families 
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for several months, and haunted marketplaces, weddings, and other social events. Her 


statement of why she did this laborious fact-gathering expresses the general spirit of 
the book: 


It is idle to make suppositions as to what the peasant probably can do with a given income. The 
only scientific method is to find out empirically how income is really spent. . . . While [my hus- 
band] was investigating the production and distribution of wealth, I attempted to find out how 
this wealth was used. 


Every conclusion in the book is supported by an abundance of actual cases. Each 
step in the procedure is described in detail; and false starts, errors, and omissions are 
pointed out as cautions for others who may carry on similar researches. As a demonstra- 
tion of method, therefore, Mrs. Firth’s study is extraordinarily complete, and should 
serve as a model for further investigations of the same kind in other societies. 

The value of the book, however, transcends mere methodology. It offers a wealth of 
information that will prove useful to future administrators of Malaya. The precise 
economic requirements of the population, in such minute terms as amount of rice per 
capita per day, are calculated; and ingenious tests and comparisons are employed to 
predict exactly how money would be spent if income and standard of living were to rise. 

In addition to its procedural and practical merits, the volume is rich in incidental 
ethnographic data of a most interesting kind. It gives as fine a description of domestic 
relations in a system of polygyny as I have ever read. Although multiple marriage is 
allowed among Malays, divorce is much more usual than actual polygyny, the main 
reason for this being sexual jealousy and economic rivalry between co-wives. Adoption 
of children occurs with remarkable frequency, for a combination of causes. The Malays 
are surprisingly infertile, but they love children. The only available sources of foster- 
children, however, are the fecund Chinese, who are quite willing to sell their surplus 
female (not male) infants. Consequently, nearly all of the children adopted by the 
Malays are female Chinese babies. The price is reasonable, the physical appearance is 
similar to that of the Malays, and the system of extended kinship is receptive to adop- 
tees. The book is full of such interesting instances of Malay life, and includes vivid eye- 
witness descriptions of markets, funerals, weddings, and festivals. 

Thus, although factual economic information concerning a specific region is the 
primary goal of this study, it covers a far wider field than either its title or its main 
focus of interest would lead one to expect. Probably the most memorable general im- 
pression it leaves upon the reader is its demonstration of the fallacy of assuming that 
the motivations and interests of Malays are widely different from those of Europeans 
and Americans. Any one who is still under the traditional ‘East is East and West is 
West” illusion should read this book. The intimate details of family life—worries over 
income, jealousies, planning of meals, money for amusement, and the like—bear an 
almost uncanny resemblance to the American scene. Standard ethnographies of the 
culture-trait-description kind seldom produce this impression, and the reason is that 
the living people do not appear in them. Mrs. Firth’s Malays, as individuals and family 
groups, hold the front of the stage throughout the book, and the result is something 
for which I can think of no better term than “live ethnography.” 


RAYMOND KENNEDY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Fiji: Little India of the Pacific. JoHN WESLEY COULTER. (xiii, 156 pp. $2.00. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1942.) 

If it were necessary to document the ties between present day anthropology and 
geography, this book would do so admirably. Mr. Cou!ter, now Lieutenant Colonel, 
was head of the Department of Geography, University of Hawaii, and this book is the 
result of two trips to Fiji and a short stay in India. It covers the geographical and 
populational setting of Fiji, the island’s historical background, the present political 
and economic situation, and a glimpse into possible future developments. So stated, the 
contents give small idea of what the anthropologist would fondly call “anthropological 
breadth,” a breadth and human inclusiveness markedly characteristic of both disci- 
plines: anthropology and geography. 

Fiji stands in a somewhat unique position, colonially speaking, for British rule was 
acquired by treaty with native rulers rather than by conquest and the British govern- 
ment has maintained, according to treaty specifications, a protective attitude toward 
Fijian interests. The natives were accustomed to cooperative agricultural work within 
the village confines and under the direction of the village chief. Imported, large scale 
agriculture, especially as managed by the sugar companies, employed the European 
custom of farming out sections of land to individuals, encouraging occupation of the 
land by the tenant and his family and requiring personal responsibility for crops. Under 
these conditions, Fijian labor was found to be unsatisfactory and indentured labor was 
brought in from India. The newcomers were mainly from the Ganges Valley and in- 
cluded Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs. Their careful agricultural methods and thrifty 
family habits made for immediate success on the fertile island lands and under the 
tenant farmer setup. The Fiji population today is, consequently, composed of almost 
equal numbers of native Fijians and Indians, both groups being exposed to and de- 
pendent upon Western civilization as represented by a few (1) well-meaning, but tran- 
sient government employees and (2) company overseers and office workers concerned 
mainly with production. 

Coulter gives an excellent picture of the human drama involved in this situation as 
well as of the physical background against which it is played. Several of his observations 
are of particular interest to the anthropologist. He finds, for instance, that the native 
population of Fiji, despite its numbers and relatively protected interests, is gradually 
losing more than it gains through culture contact, affording frequent instances of per- 
sonal and economic maladjustment. The Indians, on the other hand, enjoy a new vigor 
which has, interestingly enough, expressed itself in large part through political channels. 
Both groups are demanding an increased share in the administration of their affairs. 
Both are turning from their own forms of social cohesion toward a kind of Western 
individualism: this, ironically, at a period when the Western world itself is struggling 
for social cohesion. 

Few, if any, anthropologists could have presented as balanced a picture with as 
impartial a portrayal of relevant detail. Yet some of the data for which the anthropolo- 
gist naturally looks is not given at all and much is given too sketchily to be of value to 
the anthropologist. Also, the anthropologist misses a methodological contrivance upon 
which he has come to depend: there is no use of cultural contrast. Thus, the caste sys- 
tem of the Ganges Valley is not focused against the practical lack of caste among trans- 
planted Indians. There is, in fact, no discussion of caste since it plays no major role in 
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the Fiji scene. The material is concentrated on a factual presentation of a single, highly 
complex situation; it is not oriented toward the discovery of cultural process as such. 
Perhaps this is just as well. Points of view as similar as those of anthropology and 
geography may best supplement each other if they maintain diverse aims. 

Coulter’s study of Fiji is highly recommended, especially for administrators whether 
governmental or industrial. 


Marian W. SMITH 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Polynesian Explorers of the Pacific. J. E. WECKLER, Jr. (Smithsonian Institution War 
Background Studies Number Six. iv, 77 pp., 20 pls., 2 maps. City of Washington: 
Published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1943.) 


This monograph presents an excellent summary of Polynesian culture as it has de- 
veloped from prehistoric to modern times. Mr. Weckler, after having defined the area 
geographically, presents the evidence and with due caution accepts the conclusion that 
the Polynesians came originally from Indonesia and took the Micronesian route to their 
present homes. He then presents the historical sequence in which the Polynesian islands 
were populated as it has been reconstructed from myths and other evidence. Pre- 
contact Polynesian culture is then analyzed with special reference to religion and its 
function in integrating, sanctioning, and justifying the various custums and to the ef- 
fect which differences of environment had upon accentuating one or another aspect of 
the basic culture in the various island groups. Finally he presents the effect which the 
coming of the whites had upon Polynesian life and the present adjustment to this 
impact. 

A series of well selected pictures scattered through the monograph provides excellent 
illustrations of the parts of Polynesian life discussed in the text. A selected bibliography 
and a short summary of the geographic, demographic, and cultural peculiarities of each 
island group form two useful appendices. 

The monograph, written for the intelligent layman, avoids the use of technical 
anthropological terms, but also avoids the pitfall of “writing down,” which some 
specialists fall into when they attempt to popularize their subject. It might be argued 
that somewhat too great space is given to mythology and religion, but since this is an 
emphasis which the Polynesians themselves feel and since the author consistently shows 
how the religion is integrated with the rest of the culture, this should probably not be 
considered a fault. The discussion of acculturation is excellent in that it not only shows 
the past and present conflicts in this sphere but offers challenging suggestions for a 
future solution of them. 


Joun W. M. Wuitinc 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


And Keep Your Powder Dry. MARGARET MEAD. (x, 274 pp. $2.50. New York: William 
Morrow and Co., 1942.) 


This book has the lucidity of presentation, the charm of style and wealth of auda- 
cious illustration, the incisive penetration which anthropologists have come to expect 
from Dr. Mead’s writings. As citizens and as persons, we are enthusiastic: we think that 
And Keep Your Powder Dry is a contribution to this moment in the world’s history of 
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which anthropology may well be proud. The book is required reading for all of our 
students, and we believe that anthropologists would be doing their duty alike to pro- 
fession and to wider community if they systematically promoted attention to Mead’s 
arguments and suggestions. 

Since this review is intended for carping specialists, some cavils must be entered. 
To some degree, this is unfair to the author, for she makes it plain that she does not 
consider this a strictly professional job. Rather, she considers her book as an impres- 
sionistic tour de force, sharpened by the perspective of seven alien cultures, and 
focused on the questions which had been found of critical importance in the scientific 
study of those cultures. But the demonstration of the pertinence of the cross-cultural 
attack is so compelling as to of itself justify a discussion of the whole book in this pro- 
fessional journal. 

And Keep Your Powder Dry was written a trifle too hurriedly. We accept entirely 
the author’s conviction that this is no time to wait “until all the facts are in.” But there 
are no black or white alternatives. The problem is always precisely where to draw the 
line. We feel that even a month of factual checking and logical polishing would have 
made an enormous difference in the net effect cf this book. As it is, the scientifically 
cautious will often feel abhorrence and even those who, like ourselves, warmly welcome 
books of this sort will resent some passages as needlessly glib and easy. Certainly the 
relationship between Tories and Patriots in the American Revolution is falsified (pp. 
185-186). Undoubtedly the logic is occasionally wobbly (cf. pp. 244-245). Clearly the 
reader is left in honest doubt on more than one central issue: is Mead, or is sae not, 
willing to see American culture radically altered to accord with a changed world? In 
spite of the sheer brilliance of her insights, most anthrupologists will feel an even 
greater uncomfortableness at Mead’s short-cuts than in her earlier popular books. 

In disagreement as to questions of fact, the reviewers must themselves resort largely 
to their own experiences and impressions. For, in spite of the labors of Warner, Dollard, 
and various sociologists, the inductive description of our own society is still spotty. We 
suspect, however, that Mead shows an urban-Eastern Seaboard » as. Her consideration, 
for example, of the role of the father may well be adequate for many urban and sub- 
urban groups in the East, but does not check with our experiences in the Middle West 
and West. In the towns and small cities of these regions the father still comes home for 
lunch, takes frequent and extended outings with his children, and in general has much 
more sustained and intimate contact with his children than ore would gather from 
Mead. On farms and ranches fathers and sons, at least, share day-long occupational 
activities during much of the year from the period when boys are six or seven. Against 
this background, Mead’s treatment seems almost a fanciful picture of maternal 
parthenogenesis of the character structure. With respect to certain other features of 
American character structure, the author seems to lack historica’ perspective. She ap- 
parently ascribes to the United States exclusively some traits found equally in certain 
sections and classes in England—and indeed everywhere that the Puritan-Calvinistic 
tradition predominates. 

Space will not permit even an enumeration of challenges of many other generaliza- 
tions. But a word must be said about “‘class.”’ This issue will, of course, be resolved only 
by the evidence of many specifically pointed studies in a variety of regions, by observers 
of different backgrounds and theoretical preoccupations, and, we are convinced, by 
longitudinal studies in time. However, Mead’s contention that “Goals are not stated in 
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class terms but in pecking order terms and in terms of the outward and visible signs of 
success” deserves careful testing. It fits well with our observation that there are general 
goals—more particularly generalized economic goals—shared by essentially all Ameri- 
cans. This thesis does not seem to us to have been faced squarely by those of the Dol- 
lard-Warner persuasion. But to fail to recognize the importance for behavior of 
specific goals—-specific goals which are class bound and which make for different orien- 
tations to the general economic goals—would seem equally to obscure the issue. And 
Dr. Mead does seem to deny their importance when she says: “‘It is possible to describe 
the American system without mentioning class.”’ In other parts of the class analysis 
Mead perhaps follows Warner and Dollard a bit uncritically. She is aware that class- 
typing often breaks down under geographic mobility, but she seems implicitly to accept 
the validity of the six class system for all parts of the country. Surely many more data 
are needed! And the exclusion of a middle-middle class appears cavalier. 

From the professional angle, the greatest objection to the theoretical basis of this 
contribution is that the author shows an almost exclusive interest in culture as a de- 
terminant for individual character formation. Is she not again guilty of the ‘“ethno- 
logical bias” with which Dr. Franz Alexander has on other occasions reproached her? 
While not denying, as a matter of pure theory, that individuals have bodies and different 
bodies, she tends to assume—tacitly—that the biological term can be disregarded in 
questions especially pertinent to her interests. While we are the last to give allegiance 
to “‘race”’ in the conventional sense of classical physical anthropology, we do feel that 
the social scientist overlooks such biological processes as “hybrid vigor’’ at peril to the 
total plausibility of his interpretations of the American scene. The mere fact that dif- 
ferent groups in this country have socially visible features which are determined by 
physical heredity is likewise an indispensable element in the situation as defined for 
many American individuals. This is one facet of the bias. 

Another facet, less obvious and for that reason more subtly dangerous to her analy- 
sis, is the tendency to obliterate, or at least to blur, the crucial distinction between the 
social and the cultural. Mead’s considerations of social structure and process are almost 
exclusively those of informal organization. Forma] organization in the Barnardian sense 
is virtually neglected. Not even mentioned are those features of the situation which are 
not reducible to cultural tradition. The implications for character formation found in 
the size, the density and the location of populations or parts of populations are some of 
the irreducible facts which a too exclusive concern with culture tends to obscure. There 
are, for example, distinctions to be made between the relationship structure found in 
the rural and urban groupings of any complex culture, and some of these distinctions 
transcend cultural differences. In an analysis of American character one certainly can- 
not afford to ignore them, any more than one dare overlook distances and natural re- 
sources. In short, Dr. Mead tends to jump directly from culture to character formation, 
neglecting social structure. 

Margaret Mead does not hit every nail on the head and some she hits crookedly. 
But she is far from blind, and she pounds with the force of fine passion tempered by 
exquisite intellectual awareness. 

FLORENCE AND CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Blood Groups and Transfusion. ALEXANDER S. WIENER. (xix, 438 pp. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1943, $7.50.) 


Completely revised, rewritten, and enlarged, this is the third edition of the standard 
work on the blood groups and blood transfusion. In the admirable section on the an- 
thropology of the blood groups Dr. Wiener has made full use of Dr. W. C. Boyd’s 
extensive work, which appeared under the title “Blood Groups” in Tabulae Biologicae, 
vol. 17, no. 2, 1939, and in Boyd and Schiff’s Blood Grouping Technic (New York, 1942), 
reviewed in this JouRNAL (44: 4, 1942, pp. 713-715). In addition Dr. Wiener’s book 
contains a very usable digest and discussion of most of the relevant data which has 
since become available. The listing of the distribution of the blood groups and their 
frequencies will be found particularly useful, and the publication of Candela’s previ- 
ously unpublished maps showing the higher frequency distributions of the blood groups 
throughout the world, represent particularly valuable features of the book. 

Dr. Wiener, as all students of the blood groups are aware, is himself a distinguished 
and original contributor to our understanding of the nature and significance of the 
peculiar distributions of the various blood groups. types, and factors. His very real 
anthropological interests have resulted in contributions of the first importance as is 
shown, for example, by his recent analysis of the distribution of the newly discovered 
Rh factor, and its significance for the relations between earlier populations of man and 
the constitution of present populations. The nature of the Rh or rhesus factor, about 
which we shall in the future be hearing a great deal, its determination, its clinical, and 
anthropological significance, are fully discussed by Dr. Wiener, as are also the M-N 
blood types. 

There is an excellent chapter on the principles and mechanism of heredity, and this 
concludes with an exposition of biometric analysis with particular reference to the blood 
groups. 

In the chapter on the evolution of the human blood groups there is a valuable ac- 
count of the distribution of the blood groups in the anthropoid apes and in the monkeys 
which should be of particular interest to anthropologists. 

There are chapters on the application of knowledge of the blood groups to cases of 
disputed parentage, and in forensic cases. These chapters should also prove of great 
interest to anthropologists. 

The methods and technics of blood-grouping, and gene frequency analysis are fully 
discussed, as are the methods and technics of blood transfusion. The many illustrations 
and figures are excellently reproduced, and there is a good index. 


hi. F. ASHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOspPITAL 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A SUBJECTIVE INTERPRETATION OF 
SOME DESIGN SIMILARITIES BETWEEN HOPEWELL 
AND NORTHERN ALGONKIAN 


In eastern North America there are two groups of Indians who used cutout pat- 
terns in the construction of symmetrical curvilinear designs. These groups were the 
northern Algonkian speaking Indians such as the Ojibwa, Algonkin, Swamp Cree, and 
Montagnais-Naskapi and the prehistoric Indians who were bearers of the Ohio Hope- 
well culture. The Algonkian speaking Indians have been studied by ethnologists, but 
the Hopewell culture is known only from archaeological research. 

The northern Algonkians decorated various types of birch bark containers with tre 
aid of cutout patterns. Their procedure was as follows. After the pattern had been out- 
lined on the area to be decorated, the dark colored winter bark surrounding the outline 
was cut away so that the light summer bark was exposed. The completed design in dark 
winter bark stood out in contrast to the background of light summer bark. Sometimes 
the technique was reversed. The outline of the pattern was cut away so that the design 
appeared in light summer bark against a background of dark winter bark. 

The patterns were made of paper-thin birch bark folded once or twice, then cut to 
conform to the basic design unit. When unfolded, the bark pattern contained a sym- 
metrical multiple design in which the basic units were repeated two or four times, de- 
pending upon whether the pattern was folded once or twice before cutting. In some in- 
stances the basic design unit was cut from thick bark and used as a single pattern. If 
multiple units were desired in the completed decoration, the single pattern was repeat- 
edly outlined so that the basic unit was doubled, tripled, or quadrupled. Regardless 
of the variation in the construction and use of patterns, the final result was a symmetri- 
cal design composed of multiple units. This northern Algonkian technique has been 
observed and described by competent anthropologists.! 

The cutout pattern technique as used by the Hopewell people of Ohio is known 
only by inference from archaeological evidence. This evidence consists of ornaments 
cut from sheet mica or copper which are symmetrical and have the basic design unit 
repeated two, four, or more times (figs. 1B, C, G, I, M, and O). It is possible, of course, 
that a pattern consisting of the basic design unit was used repetitively to obtain the 
multiple unit symmetrical design (fig. 1F), but the complexity and exactitude of some 
Hopewell designs favor the probability that in some instances folded cutout patterns 
were utilized (fig. 1C). Probably both variations in the use of patterns were employed 
by Hopewell artists just as both variations were used by northern Algonkian decorators. 

Hopewell patterns could have been made from birch bark, animal intestines, large 
leaves, or any thin material which could be folded easily. When dampened, dried leaves 
or sheets of intestine could have been employed in making cutout patterns. It is prob- 
able, however, that thin sheets of birch bark were used. Unfortunately, archaeological 


evidence can present no solution to this problem, because of the perishable nature of 
the materials. 


1 Cf. F. G. Speck, Montagnais Art in Birch-Bark: A Circumpolar Trait (Indian Notes and 
Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 9, No. 2. New York, 1937). 
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Hopewell and Algonkian Designs 
(Scale Variable) 


Hopewell designs: B, Mound City Group; C, Hopewell Mounds; F, Turner Mounds; G, Hopewell 
Mounds; I, Turner Mounds; M, Turner Mounds; and O, Turner Mounds. 

Algonquian designs: A, D, E, H, J, K, L, and N (after Speck, 1937). 

The prime letters designate the minimum design element from which was constructed the pattern 
indicated by the same letter without the prime. 
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There is no reason to suppose that the cutout pattern technique of decoration was 
confined to sheet mica and copper ornaments. The technique probably was applied to 
the ornamentation of wooden and bark containers. The perishable nature of these 
materials, however, lessens the probability of determining the point by archaeological 
methods. 

The northern Algonkians and the Hopewell people not only used cutout patterns, but 
in so doing they constructed similar designs. In fig. 1 some of the design similarities are 
illustrated. For purposes of this comparison, only curvilinear designs constructed from 
cutout folded patterns have been used. The basic design units for each of the com- 
pleted patterns have also been illustrated. 

The elaborate floral motifs of the northern Algonkians have not been used in this 
comparsion, because both Speck? end Barbeau’ believe them to be a recent historic 
development influenced by European contact. 

In figs. 1B, C, F, and G it rather looks as if the Hopewell people were making use of 
the double curve motif which is common in northern Algonkian art. Speck commented 
upon this similarity in 1937.4 In my opinion the design includes the double curve ele- 
ments as well as simple phytomorphic elements, but what the Hopewell artist intended 
to incorporate in the design is a problem which never can be solved. Ethnological evi- 
dence, on the other hand, shows that the Northern Algonkian has a definite concept of 
a double curve and the simple plant form which he intentionally uses as decorative 
motifs. Ideally the cultural meanings (in so far as they can be experienced by an out- 
sider) as well as the construction and forms of designs should be compared, but in this 
case it is impossible to do so. 

Another point of possible interest is the basic design unit from which was con- 
structed the Hopewell pattern illustrated in fig. 1C. This basic design unit (fig. 1C’) 
resembles a conventionalized picture of a budding plant and is not dissimilar to some 
of the simple phytomorphic ornamentation of the northern Algonkians. 

It is an anthropological consensus that the Montagnais-Naskapi are recent ar- 
rivals in the Labrador peninsula.’ According to their own traditions the Montagnais- 
Naskapi once lived farther west, presumably in the area between the Great Lakes and 
Hudson’s Bay. It is probable that they shared this large region with ancient Cree, 
Algonkin, Ojibwa, Micmac and other Algonkian speaking groups and did not move 
into the Labrador peninsula until perhaps the fifteenth century. But only future 
archaeological evidence can settle this point satisfactorily. Whatever the actual dis- 
tribution, it seems likely that at some early date, prior to the genesis of the Iroquois, 
some of the ancestral Algonkian groups were in reasonable geographic and temporal 
proximity to the Hopewell culture. 


2 Ibid., p. 93. 

3C. M. Barbeau, 7 he Origin of Floral and Other Designs among the Canadian and Neighboring 
Indians (Proceedings 23rd International Congress of Americanists, New York, 1928), p. 512. 

4 Speck, op. cit., note 37. 

5 Diamond Jenness, The Indian Background of Canadian History (Canada Department of 
Mines and Resources, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 86, Anthropological Series 21. 
Ottawa, 1937), p. 41; and W. D. Strong, A Stone Culture from Northern Labrador and its Relation 
to the Eskimo-like Cultures of the Northeast (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 32, No. 1, 1930), 
p. 126. 
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The Hopewell culture of Ohio probably did not outlast the fourteenth century. 
Although the culture is prehistoric, it is believed to have existed in comparatively late 
times® (Cf. Moorehead, 1922, p. 175, Ford and Willey, 1941, p. 329, and Griffin, Ms.). 

What happened to the Hopewell culture is conjectural. Some of the probabilities 
are (1) that it was dissipated among ancient Algonkians, (2) that it developed into the 
Iroquoian culture, and (3) that it fostered some of the Middle Mississippi cultures. Any 
or all of these things could have happened. But what is important from the standpoint 
of this paper is the fact that there was a chance for inter-influencing between the an- 
cestral northern Algonkians and the Hopewell culture. The assumption that such cul- 
ture contact did occur plus the similarities of some designs produced by the cutout 
pattern technique leads to the postulation of some interesting hypotheses. These hy- 
potheses are as follows: 

The double curve motif is at least pre-Columbian if not older. This is in agreement 
with the supposition made by Speck.’ This motif, found both in Hopewell and among 
northern Algonkians, may be the result of diffusion or both groups may have received 
it from another and presumably older source. The same statements may be made with 
regard to the cutout pattern technique of decoration and some of the curvilinear motifs 
so constructed. 

GrorceE I. Quimsy, Jr. 


Fretp Museums or NaTuRAL History 


A NOTE ON THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE NORTHERN KAYAPO 


The Northern Kayapé, a Gé tribe closest in speech to the Apinayé and somewhat 
more remotely related to the Southern Kayapé, form a linguistic but decidedly not a 
political unit. Two of the major hordes, the Pau d’Arco inhabiting the district of that 
tributary of the Araguaya and their western neighbors, the Gérotire of the Xingu 
drainage, are bitter enemies, though able to communicate without difficulty. The 
marked separatism of these people is demonstrated by both historically authenticated 
end traditional schisms. In 1936 dissension split the Gérotire into several bands, two 
of which, the Bald-heads (Kubé-krakégn) and the Kapaire, actually fought with each 
other. Similarly, the no longer extant Krére are said to have once separated from the 
Pau d’Arco. 

In 1940 Curt Nimuendaja was able to interrogate members of both the Pau d’Arco 
and the Gérotire hordes. Although the practical difficulties encountered precluded in- 
tensive work, rendering findings less definite than among the Timbira and Serente, the 
geographical position of the Northern Kayapé and the dearth of printed material 
about them warrant a provisional statement concerning their social organization, 
which I extract from Snr. Nimuendajt’s reports. 


® W. K. Moorehead, The Hopewell Mound Group of Ohio (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Series 6, No. 5. Chicago, 1922), p. 175; J. A. Ford and Gordon Willey, An 
Interpretation of the Prehistory of the Eastern United States (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
Vol. 43, No. 3, 1941), p. 329; and James B. Griffin, ms. dealing with archaeology of the Eastern 
United States. 

7F. G. Speck, The Double Curve Motive in Northeastern Algonquian Art (Anthropological 
Series, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir 42, Ottawa, 1914), p. 3. 
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The Pau d’Arco settlements were circular, houses being ranged along the circum- 
ference according to moieties, the “upper” moiety being associated with the east, the 
“ower” with the west side of the village. The moieties were matrilineal and exogamous, 
residence matrilocal with a qualification to be noted. This corresponds with statements 
obtained about the Gérotire from a former captive of that horde. 

Extremely conspicuous in both divisions, even in 1940, were the age-classes. The 
Pau d’Arco recognize eight masculine classes with distinctive names, the “young boys” 
(1) passing through two intermediate stages (2 and 3) to the status of “youths” (4), who 
successively ascend to the status of men whose wives are pregnant for the first time (5), 
and of men whose wives are nursing their first baby (6). The two last-mentioned grades 
are not merely correlates of physiological conditions, but represent true classes with 
specific ceremonial functions. Finally come the heads of families (7) and the elders (8). 
The youths play the most active part socially and tutor the first two classes. In contrast 
to Timbira usage, rites of transition are simple and brief, the passage from the first to 
the second grade being the most important and possibly the only one. As soon as a 
member of class 2 is caught in the act of sexual intercourse, he and all his mates receive 
a new penis-sheath, are designated by the appellation for class (3) indicative of that 
covering, and are no longer the youths’ wards, being in effect the youngest stratum of 
that class (4), of which they become full-fledged members when a new class (2) is 
formed. It is worth emphasizing that entrance into the two next higher grades (5 and 6) 
hinges not on matrimony, but on paternity. 

The Kapaire Gérotire, settled opposite Nova Olinda at a mission ten kilometers up 
the mouth of the Riozinho, were also found to have several age-classes, though appar- 
ently less numerous and bearing in part different names from Pau d’Arco counterparts. 
Here, too, the youths formed the most prominent group. 

Wholly without parallel among the Timbira and Serente is the occurrence of femi- 
nine age-classes, of which the Pau d’Arco recognized six, viz. female children (1); girls 
before puberty (2); females between puberty and their first delivery (3); young women 
until their second delivery (4); mothers of several children (5); women after the meno- 
pause (6). The Gérotire who were visited recognized three groups, apart from the class 
of old women corresponding to (6): the lowest embraced girls up to puberty, being 
equivalent to (1) and (2) of the Pau d’Arco; the second coinciding in definition with 
(3); the third equivalent to (4) and (5). 

Another deep-rooted institution found persisting even among the missionized 
Gérotire is the men’s house. As a matter of fact, the Pau d’Arco had two such houses 
within the central plaza of the village—large dome-shaped huts with parallel longi- 
tudinal axes running north and south. Though situated in the eastern and western 
semicircle, respectively, there was no correlation with moiety affiliation. These houses 
constitute the only dwellings of age-classes (2), (3), (4), in other words, of unmarried 
lads after separation from the young boys who were still sleeping in their mothers’ 
homes. However, it should be noted that the younger boys, family heads, and elders all 
spend most of their leisure hours in the men’s houses, by day as well as by night.Among 
the Gérotire, women are not rigidly barred from the men’s house, though they do not 
enter without a good reason. 

The dual men’s house does not seem to be essential. On the Riozinho, Nimuendaja 
observed age-grouping within a single structure, with no suggestion of a cleavage into 
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an eastern and a western house group. Doubling the men’s club seems to depend on the 
numerical strength of a Northern Kayapé settlement and sma! communities even 
contented themselves with a mere place of assembly for the men. 

As for chiefs, the Pau d’Arco generally had two—probably not representing com- 
plementary moieties. Their function was to settle disputes and to lead in fighting. A 
superannuated chief would appoint his successor from the age-class of mature men (7). 
The elders (8) functioned ceremonially, but enjoyed definitely less political and social 
importance than the Canella council. The missionized Gérotire had five chiefs in 1940, 
all from the younger men of the men’s class. Nimuendaj&i was told that they renounced 
their position on becoming fathers, but questions the accuracy of the statement. 

Heralds occurred among both the hordes, but their prestige did not approach that 
of their Apinayé counterparts. On the other hand, the precentors play a greater role 
than among the Timbira. 

Tn the transference of personal names the Pau d’Arco follow the Canella pattern, 
masculine sets being conveyed by a maternal uncle to his sister’s son, feminine sets by 
a paternal aunt to her brother’s daughter. Membership in all but one of fourteen male 
societies hinges on the names borne, in other words, descends matrilineally; in the 
residual case the organization is formed by volunteers. 

The Pau d’Arco recognize a godfather-godchild type of bond between families that 
is inherited patrilineally; like the Apinayé kramgéd, the kram-tw&i of these Kayapé 
prepare the decorative outfit of the younger persons with whom they are linked. 

Marriage was uniformly monogamous. Both the levirate and the sororate were 
considered improper. Residence was initially matrilocal; beginning with the wife’s first 
pregnancy the couple moved into the house of the husband’s mother, but soon after 
the couvade they returned for good to the wife’s matrilineal home. Feminine house 
ownership is absolute. 


Rosert H. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED ALGONKIAN TRIBE OF CAROLINA 


A recent study of the relations of the Roanoke colony has resulted, I believe, in the 
discovery of a heretofore unrecognized Algonkian tribe which in the time of Raleigh’s 
colonists inhabited the area west of Albemarle Sound, North Carolina. From the evi- 
dence of location and the fact that Moratoc is an Algonkian-sounding word the group 
may be tentatively classified as Algonkian. The only word preserved is the name of the 
town and tribe. The Roanoke river was called the Moratoc (Moratuc, Moratok, Mara- 
tuck, etc.) until the eighteenth century,’ and it was upon the banks of the lower 
Roanoke that the tr>= lived in 1585-1586. 

Ralph Lane, t! »rnor of Raleigh’s colony, wrote that ‘““The Savages of Moratoc 
themselves doe repurt strange things of the head of that River, and that from Moratoc 
it selfe, which is a principali Towne upon that River, it is thirtie dayes as some of them 
say, and some say fourtie dayes voyage to the head therof.’* Lane’s statement reveals 


1So designated on the maps of Smith (1624), Horne (1666), Ogilby (1671), and Lawson 
(1709). 

2 Lane, An Account of the Particularities of the Imployments of the English men left in Virginia, 
etc. (Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1590, Everyman’s Library edition, vol. 6, 1926), p. 145. 
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that the colonists had had contacts with the Moratoc and that the tribe was located on 
the lower course of the river. Mooney, who relied upon Smith’s second-hand account 
rather than upon Lane’s original narrative, located the tribe “160 raiics up Roanoke 
river, perhaps near the south Virginia line.’ This is clearly an error, in conflict with 
Lane’s contemporary testimony. Mooney’s reference to them as “an important tribe 
which refused to hold intercourse with the English” is partly incorrect, for Lane re- 
ferred to them as a group “with whom before wee entred into a league, and they had 
ever dealt kindly with us.” The English colonists understood only the Algonkian lan- 
guage and the fact that they had been able to receive “reports” from and enter into a 
“league” with the Moratoc is also evidence that this tribe was Algonkian in speech. 

The original friendly relations between the Moratoc and the English did not last 
long, however. By the time Lane and his party were ready to explore Roanoke river, 
Pemisapan, the Algonkian chief of Roanoke Island and the adjacent mainland, had 
persuaded the Moratoc that the English intended advancing westward as enemies of 
the native tribes. As the English proceeded up the river they found that the Moratoc 
had “abandoned their Townes along the River, and retired themselves with their Crene- 
pes (women) and their Corne within the maine.’ Being unable to trade with the na- 
tives was disappointing to the English, who, still hoping to trade, continued their ex- 
ploration of the river for two more days, until their supplies were completely exhausted 
and they were forced to return to Roanoke Island. Their unsuccessful river expedition 
had taken them into the territory of the hostile Mangoak, who are described as 
“another kinde of savages, dwelling more to the Westward of the said River.” The fact 
that Lane refers to the Mangoak, who were Iroquoian-speaking, and not to the Mora- 
toc, as “another kind” of natives is additional evidence that the Moratoc were Algon- 
kian. 

Lane’s narrative indicates that the Moratoc occupied several towns and a con- 
siderable stretch of land on the lower course of Roanoke river. DeBry’s map‘ shows but 
one town and locates it on the second northern bend of the river west of modern Batche- 
lor Bay. This site would be west of Woodward, in southern present Bertie county. 
Moratoc tribal territory in 1585 probably included the area of southern Bertie and 
northern Martin counties, and may have extended northwestward into the present 
counties of Halifax and Northampton. The latter area, however, was more likely the 
territory of the Iroquoian ““Mangoak,” who are described as the western neighbors of 
the Chowanoc,® who had their principal settlements on the Chowan river. Moratoc 
tribal land may also have extended eastward into present Washington county, for 
White’s map of 1585’ piaces the town of Moratoc on the south bank of Roanoke river, 


3 Mooney, Handbook of American Indians, Vol. 1, p. 942; Mooney’s references are to Capt. 
John Smith’s Generall Historie, Book 1, which is an inaccurate, abbreviated paraphrase of Lane’s 
contemporary account. 4 Lane, op. cit., p. 146. 

5 DeBry’s map, “Americae pars, Nunc Virginia dicta,” published in 1590, is reproduced in 
R. G. A(dams), A Brief Account of Raleigh's Roanoke Colony of 1585 (William L. Clements Library, 
Bulletin 22, Ann Arbor, 1935), opp. p. 18. § Lane, of. cit., pp. 149, 151. 

7 White’s original map of 1585 gives many Algonkian locations in the Roanoke area. It has 
been reproduced but twice—in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations (Hakluyt Society edition, Glas- 
gow, 1903-1905), vol. 8, opp. p. 320, and in H. S. Burrage, ed., Early English and French Voyages, 
1534-1608 (Original Narratives of Early American History, New York, 1906), opp. p. 248. 
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near its mouth, just east of a tributary which may have been meant for present Welch 
creek. 

Both Speck and Swanton, who have read the above parag-aphs, share the opinion 
that the Moratoc were Algonkian. Speck analyzes the word as ».<?ning “nice (or) good 
river.” Swanton comments as fc!lows: 


The Moratoc ... may very well have been entirely independent (of other Carolina Algonkian 
groups). . . . In speaking of the Moratoc as located 160 miles up Roanoke River Mooney seems 
to have misunderstood Lane’s statement that in visiting them his party went 160 miles from 
Roanoke (Island). Lane says that the Chowan were 130 miles from Roanoke, and as they were 
evidently at the Chowan River, the Moratoc must have been about 30 miles beyond (the mouth 
of Chowan river) on the Roanoke River. 

I don’t think there is any doubt that the Moratoc were Algonquians. The ending -é or -c is 
usually a sign that we have a name obtained through an Algonquian tongue, whether or not the 
tribe were Algonquian. In the case of the Neusiok I have suspected an Iroquoian people and of | 
course the ““Mangoak” were such. Most of the names in this region ending in -k, however, probably 
belonged to Algonquian people.* 


For this reason, and those suggested above, the Moratoc appear to have been an 
Algonkian group. In spite of our inability to establish its exact boundaries, it is sug- 
gested that we have here an additional tribe of the Carolina sub-area of the South- 
eastern Algonkian. It is one whose identity and Algonkian affiliation has never been 
recognized, probably because of Mooney’s early mistake in placing it in the area of 
Southeastern Iroquoian distribution. 

The Moratoc case is but a particular aspect of a larger problem of ethnological 
interest—the native political and cultural status of the Algonkian towns and tribes 
mentioned in the narratives of the early English colonists of Virginia and Carolina. The 
locations and affiliations of these tribes have been discussed by the writer in an un- 
published study, which is available in the form of a 35 mm. microfilm copy® throu sh 
inter-library loan to interested students. 

Maurice A. Moox 
Tue AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


SOME COMMENTS ON COLTON’S “PRINCIPLE OF ANALOGOUS TYPES” 


Harold S. Colton’s paper, The Principle of Analogous Pottery Types, touches upon 
some important theoretical problems in relation to ceramic typology which deserve 
further elucidation. Mr. Colton’s thesis, briefly stated: Artifacts contained in similar 
cultures can be expected to appear in roughly symmetrical categories. Culture (or site) 
A, if we expect it to be similar to culture B, will tend to show an analogous series of 
artifact-ceramic varieties. Thus if we find merely one pottery sherd in Site A which 
seems to be the desired analog to a typical, more-abundant variety in site B, we may 
use this single sherd as representative of an analogous type in its own site, A. The use 
of this partially-inferential typological method has usually met with considerable 


® Personal communication, December, 1942. 
® Seventeenih-Century Southeastern Algonkian Ethno-History, University of Pennsylvania 
Library, Philadelphia, 1943. 
1 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 45, No. 2, pp. 316-320. 
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criticism by other Southwestern archeologists, who object to “splitting” ceramics into 
a large number of types. 

Colton’s exposition of this method carries the suggestion that the single-sherd types 
are not necessarily independent, but rather merely the logical extension of an artifact 
pattern into a culture where it can be expected to occur, on the basis of evidence from 
comparable cultures. Thus the use of the term “series,” to designate a whole complex 
or basic tradition in ceramics, in which the “types” are placed. 

Although Colton’s remarks should do much to clear the air, we feel that additional 
analysis of the methodological significance of this technique might contribute to a 
further understanding of analogous types and also to the structure of ceramic and 
artifact typology in general. 

The underlying theme taken by Colton’s (and Hawley’s) critics has been to the ef- 
fect that pottery, along with other “complexes” of that abstraction, Culture, falls into 
orderly natural classes, which can eventually be broken into mutualiy-exclusive 
groupings, calied “types,” Despite recent protestations to the contrary, the sacrednes¢ 
of the type as a unitary, exclusive, natural class has considerable influence upon current 
uses of typology. This underlying attitude has been responsible for the criticisms of 
single-sherd types, since (the argument goes) these types are not “natural,” but man- 
made, and are remote from reality, and merely confuse field workers. This concept 
is usually rationalized by converting it into statistical terminology: a type is not a 
type unless there exists a “statistical majority” of objects to warrant its formation. 

This approach, if followed in all its implications, would restrict the formation of 
types to only the sharply-distinct and numerically-preponderant objects. All the cor- 
rugated pottery in the Southwest would be a single type; all the shell-tempered plain- 
ware in the Mississippi Valley would be a type, and so on. Anything more differentiated 
would be a variation, but not a type. 

In the first place, culture, no more than other natural phenomena, falls into natural 
classes. Any experimentation with ceramic or artifact typology, using different con- 
stants, illustrates the final and flexible arbitrariness of the formation of classes. It also 
can be shown that the “statistical majority” required for the existence of a type is based 
upon a logical misunderstanding: if we manipulate the constants, we can isolate any 
number of analytical residues, or unite these with the others, depending upon the 
particular constant used. The “majority” becomes large or small depending upon the 
amount of residue, which in turn depends upon the constant. For descriptive purposes, 
the usual practice is to find a constant which will give the smallest residue; for other 
analytical purposes, other constants must be applied. This does not mean that the 
residue itself is some special pariah, somehow outside true, natural culture. The minori- 
ty residues are logically just as typical and significant as any of the more preponderant 
classes of objects. We can control the residue at will. Example: if we wish to erect a 
typology of a group of forks, knives, and spoons, the only constant which will leave 
no residue would be “metal objects with flat handles.” However, if we wished to use 
“metal objects with unsegmented ends,” we would be left with the forks as an analytical 
residue. 

In Illinois Hopewellian pottery, an almost infinite number of types is possible, if we 
used each separate stamping technique and motif as a constant. In practice, we do not 
do this, but instead group several stamps into artificial constants, deriving therefrom 
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purely conceptual “types.” These constants vary, dependings upon the particular prob- 
lem at hand; at times they refer to techniques, at other times, to motifs. 

If we excavate a site, A, and secure an assemblage of objects, and after the manipu- 
lation of constants, we find an analytical residue of one or two (or other arbitrary num- 
ber) objects, we would be justified in declaring these as “atypical,” in terms of our im- 
mediate problem, which is descriptive. However, if we compare this site with another, 
B, for comparative purposes, and we find that all our types are similar to A, save fora 
much greater percentage of the “atypical” residue, we are faced with these problems: 
(1) Is the relative lack of atypical objects in A a result of an actual cultural lapse, or is it 
merely insufficient excavation? (2) Because these objects are rare at A, whatever the 
cause, can we recognize the A objects as members of the same general class as those in 
B? 

The limited character of archaeological data and degree of excavation makes the 
first question extremely diffcult to answer in all cases. If we answer (2) with “no,” we 
are assuming our answer to (1) was “cultural lapse,” and this at best can be conjectural. 
Furthermore, when we say “no,” we are saying that because the A objects are so rare, 
they are therefore “atypical.” This value-judgment means that types are something 
natural and inherent in cu'ture itself, and we cannot use them unless they seem to fulfill 
certain standards that we assume denote this cultural naturalness. We are not merely 
denying site (or culture) A the right to a type equivalent to site B, but we may be pre- 
venting the fruitful prediction of the existence of the type in other sites like A. 

The other view, and which we believe is Colton’s, also, is as follows: typology is a 
linguistic device used to establish a certain rough analytic order—but purely relative 
order—in cultural phenomena, so that for descriptive purposes, the phenomena may be 
presented in easily-comprehendable fashion. Types are no more than this; they are 
purely arbitrary classes which may or may not conform to inner structural formations 
in culture. They are logical projections upon cultural phenomena, not the mystic recog- 
nition of any inherent order—technological or conceptual—in themselves.* 

This viewpoint regards types as useful, pragmatic devices which can be subjected 
to various sorts of careful, scientific manipulation in order to achieve any desired end. 
One-sherd types, if they have utility in either (a) analyzing cultural relationships more 
completely, or (b) in retrospectively predicting the occurrence of large numbers of the 
type in yet-to-be-excavated sites, are not only methodologically correct, but eminently 
useful. It is mistakenly believed that somehow the one-sherd type represents an over- 
abstraction; actually it is no more of an abstraction than the whole system of typology 
itself. One is reminded of the iengthy controversy in logistic circles over the validity of 
one-member classes—a controversy that eventually dissolved in the face of final recog- 
nition of the essential symmetry of the logical principles involved: one-member classes 
are logically as good a fit to “reality” as multi-element classes. Both are purely logistic 
arrangements of phenomena, for descriptive or analytic purposes. 


2? Twis is not to deny, of course, that-often the direct goal of typology is the matching of some 
order inkerent in the structure of the phenomena. Thus if we use decorative techniques as a con- 
stant, our classification does express some “real” order, inasmuch is it corresponds to another 
order, h:*man motor habits with tools. However, if we use Cecorative motifs, we may secure a typo- 
logical order which has little reiation to concepts or motor hs.b'ts. If we use ceramic tempering as 
a constant, we may get a classification =’ more remote from any possible structural correspond- 
ence in the cuitural level. 
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The second point we wish to discuss concerns the identifiable structure of the cur- 
rent status of typology in American archaeology. In the past three years, various inde- 
pendent developments in anthropology have featured (usually unconsciously) usages 
of the “ideal type” method. The method, which has been used in sociology for many 
years,’ is most forthrightly represented by Redfield in the social anthropological field. 
A simple derivative is current in middlewestern archaeology, where it is called the Mid- 
west Taxonomic System. Far from being rigid taxonomy, this system really involves 
the conceptualization of ideal types of culture patterns, like “phase” and “pattern,” 
which are used as type-hypotheses, and against which are set excavated cultures. Dif- 
ferences and similarities are measured, and the place of the culture along the con- 
tinuum established by the polar types is expressed in taxonomic terms.* 

This same method has captured ceramic typology. Southeastern pottery types are 
established as flexible, frequently-changed ideal types, against which are placed new 
ceramic complexes.® As discrepancies appear, the definitions of the ideal types shift, 
presumably with the goal of a minimal reduction of analytical residues. Southwestern 
pottery types are actually used in the same manner, even though many critics do not 
appreciate this fact. The most elaborate ideal type thus far presented is the compre- 
hensive trait list evolved at the Woodland Conference in 1942. The “series” abstraction 
in pottery is another example; single-sherd types are other examples, which are fruit- 
fully established for the express purpose of predicting the place of the excavated 
in some future classification. Events have proved this method to be extremely valuable, 
according to the literature. The value of ideal types, at least in the sociological field, 
lies precisely in this quality of retrospective prediction. They permit us to project the 
status of certain social forms (in societies) or artifact complexes (in archaeological 
cultures), on the basis of the hypothetical constructs, which in turn are derived experi- 
mentally from existing data. The method is dynamic, feasible, and logistically sophisti- 
cated. The ancient charge of “non-reality” is irrelevant, since the essence of the 
method is experimental. The ideal types need not show a 100% conformity to reality, 


3 Howard Becker and Talcott Parsons are typica!. Roots of the approach can be found in the 
sociological school surrounding Max Weber. Redfield’s “folk-urban” dichotomy is a representative 
variety. 

4 An example: “Woodland” and “Mississippi” are ideal types, called “patterns.” Excavated 
cultures show varying degrees of participation in each. These degrees are expressed by placing the 
cultures in empirically-derived ideal types, called “‘phases,”’ “aspects,” and “foci,” which show the 
nearness to or distance from either one or both of the polar patterns, In the lower levels of the 
system, the same method is used. Whenever a focus is established, it is immediately used as a 
comparative standard by which to evaluate the status of newly-excavated cultures, which may or 
may not fit into another focus. 

5 Criticisms of Ford’s typology have taken on aspects similar to Southwestern controversies. 
For example, his type, “Crooks Stamped,” has been censured because it seems to be merely a 
Marksvillian variety of a squiggly stamp widespread throughout the eastern U. S. appearing 
from New York state to Minnesota. We feel that Ford is logically justified in calling this type by 
a Marksville site name, since it has utiiity for him and other Southeasternists in denoting the 
presence of a particular decorative technique, whatever its origin, in a distinctive culture. If the 
Marksville potters used a squiggly stamp, it should be represented by a distinctive name, reserv- 
ing the discussion of ultimate relationships for analytical passages. Ford may have failed to provide 
this, of course. 
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since they are used expressly for the purpose of explaining and analyzing the real data, 
and are constantly under modification themselves. This should be the cardinal principle 
of the typological method. 

We wish to re-assert our adherence to Colton’s principle, and hope that these addi- 
tional remarks will serve to clarify some of the fundamental issues involved in his 
statement. 


Joun W. BENNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOME NOTES ON THE USE OF TOBACCO AND CANE PIPES 
BY THE PIMAS OF THE GILA VALLEY 


In reference to a statement in Dr. Castetter’s excellent summary of Early Tobacco 
Utilization and Cultivation in the American Southwest (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 45, no. 2), there is an earlier reference to the use of tobacco by the Pima than J. 
Ross Browne’s mention of tobacco under cultivation on the Gila in 1864. 

The California Historical Society reprinted in its Quarterly for July, 1922, a short 
article entitled Adventures on the Plains, by Charles Cardinell. The article, which 
describes Cardinell’s hardships while on his way to the goldfields, originally appeared 
in three installments in the San Francisco Chronicle on January 21, February 5, and 
February 16, 1856. 

During October and November, 1849, Cardinell was stranded at the Pima villages 
on the Gila and one night witnessed a curing ceremony. He said of the ceremony, “One 
Indian was smoking tobacco through a piece of reed, blowing the smoke with al] possible 
force through his nostrils upon the bare back of the sick Indian, at the same time press- 
ing it with a cloth as if to smcther the smoke upon his back to prevent its escape. He 
continued this process for about fifteen minutes, when another Indian took his place, 
going through the same process. During this time all, except the one engaged in smok- 
ing, were singing at the top of their voices a song to the tune I had heard at Santa Rosa. 
The performance was kept up all night. I could not sleep for the noise until daylight, 
when they all dispersed except two or three, who lay down to sleep.” 

In addition to the specific mention of tobacco, Cardinell’s account is also another 
reference for Pima use of the cane cigarette, or pipe. There are few records of the cane 
pipe as used by the Pima, for during the second half of the nineteenth century the Pima 
stopped using them. In 1907 J. W. Fewkes wrote (Excavations at Casa Grande, Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 4, part 3, p. 317), “In the memory of several 
of the old Pimas, similar reed cigarettes were smoked when they went to war.”’ By 1935 
I could find no Pima who could remember any use of the cane tubes. 

I do not believe that such a complete stop to the use of the cane pipes can be charged 
to the cultural change which the Pimas underwent during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. There is a physical reason available. The stands of phragmites which 
formerly grew along the Gila have been replaced by mesquite thickets and tamarisk. 
I suggest that the Pimas stopped using the cane pipes because there was no longer a 
supply of canes readily available. I write this with some misgivings, for I do not know 
when the canes disappeared; but it probably occurred as soon as settlers on the upper 
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Gila diverted water for their farms, that is, during the 1870’s. The flow of the river was 
then curtailed, the sloughs dried up and the phragmites died. 

There is another question concerning the cane pipes. How long were they in use by 
the Pima, and their predecessors, the Hohokam? The pipes are of fairly common occur- 
rence in prehistoric sites located along the Gila River and in the mountains to the 
north. They are found in village sites and in small caves which seem to have been 
shrines. To the best of my knowledge no reed pipes have been found in a pure Hohokam 
site; the custom of smoking them seems to have been a Salado trait. If this is correct, 
cane pipes arrived in the desert with the intrusive Salado population about 1300 a.p. 

CHARLIE R. STEEN 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


NOTE ON THE AGE OF THE GALILEE AND MT. CARMEL SKELETAL MATERIAL 


The following note will in no way detract from the interest of Dr. Weidenreich’s 
article The “Neanderthal Man” and the Ancestors of “Homo Sapiens,” vol. 45, pp. 39 ff. 
of this journal. For the record, however, it might be wise to observe that Dr. Weiden- 
reich gives more surety to the chronological position of the Galilee and Mt. Carmel 
physical remains than present evidence would allow. On p. 42 (op. cit.), he writes: 


The “homogeneity” of the just mentioned “Neanderthaloids,” namely of the skulls of Galilee, 
Ehringsdorf, Skhil V and Steinheim, and their divergence from the classic type is of the greatest 
importance. For in spite of the incontestable fact that they represent phylogenetically more ad- 
vanced hominids than the classic Neanderthal type does, they all belong to the Last Interglacial 
Period of the Pleistocene and, therefore, are geologically older than the classic type which is char- 
acteristic of the Last Glacial Period. 


As there is not yet a reliable geochronological correlation between Palestine and 
Europe, I doubt that the evidence allows such certainty as regards the Palestinian 
material. Archaeologically, a rough relative chronology may be constructed between 
western Europe and Palestine, but this remains a typological construct alone. More- 
over, Miss Garrod writes (Stone Age of Mf. Carmel, I, p. 120) that: 


The Levalloiso-Mousterian (in which the skeletons were found) of Palestine, with its remarkably 
uniform development over a long period of time, does not correspond so closely with western Eu- 
rope, where levels of classic Mousterian type alternate with others of Levallois affinities. 


She considers (0. cit., pp. 121 ff.) the possible correlation between Miss Bate’s scheme 
of the Wady el-Mughara faunal sequence and Picard’s Jordan valley “pluvials” as 
only in part “reasonably certain,” and ends on a note of expectation that further work 
in Pleistocene geochronology may make matters more clear. M. Raymond Vaufrey 
(Revue Scientifique, 77 (1939), pp. 390 ff.) offers an alternative interpretation of Miss 
Bate’s Mt. Carmel faunal scheme, which would correlate Tabiin Ec with the approxi- 
mate peak of Wiirm I in western Europe. Vaufrey’s scheme would thus place Tabin 
C-B and Skhil B (the levels which contained the skeletons) in the first Wiirmian inter- 
glacial, rather than in “the Last Interglacial Period of the Pleistocene” which implies 
the Riss-Wiirm interglacial. 

That we may not agree with all of M. Vaufrey’s arguments does not detract from 
the fact that another interpretation of the Wady el-Mughara evidence has been of- 
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fered by this competent French prehistorian. This fact, coupled with Miss Garrod’s 
own realization of the lack of a real Pleistocene geochronological framework for Pales- 
tine, calls for some caution in assessing the age of the Palestinian ““Neanderthaloids.” 
My own hunch is that the earlier dating is the more likely one, but the chronological 
position of the Palestinian skeletal material cannot be taken to be fixed within the 
Riss-Wiirm interglacial quite so categorically as Dr. Weidenreich seems to imply 


RCBERT J. BRAIDWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FRANZ BOAS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Northwestern University announces the acquisition of the library of Professor Franz Boas, 
consisting of 5,000 volumes and 10,000 reprints. It is to be maintained as the Franz Boas Memorial 
Library, and will be continued in as living a form as possible. To this end, it would be appreciated 
if anthropologists would send to the Librarian of the University reprints of their papers, so that 
these can be added to the large collection Professor Boas had, and in this way permit the re- 
print files to be kept up to date. Reprints thus sent should be directed to: 

“The Franz Boas Memorial Library” 
Deering Library 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


On September 16, 1943, Field Museum of Natural History was fifty years old. A charter was 
obtained on September 16, 1893, under the title, Columbian Museum of Chicago. The name was 
changed in 1894 to Field Columbian Museum and again in 1905 to Field Museum of Natural 
History. The name is now being changed to Chicago Museum of Natural History. 

Since the founding of the museum, 440 expeditions have gone out to all parts of the world 
and 566 scientific publications have been printed by the museum, most of them the results of its 
own expeditions and research. 
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